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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The following attempt at a tragedy in fiction (a 
tragedy, however, without a tragic ending) must not 
be construed into an attack on the English priest- 
hood generally. I have simply pictured, in the 
Bev. Charles Santley, a type of man which exists, 
and of which I have had personal experience. 
Fortunately, such men are uncommon ; still more 
fortunately, the clergymen of the English Establish- 
ment are for the most part sane and healthy men, 
too unimaginative for morbid deviations. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ST. cuthbert's. 

As tlie sweet, clear voices of the surpliced choristers 
rose in the closing verse of the hymn, and the vicar, in 
his white robe and violet hood, ascended the pnlpit 
fiteps, old Gabriel Ware, sexton and doorkeeper of St. 
Cuthbert's, limped across the pavement and slipped 
into the porch, as his custom was at sermon-time on 
Snnday afternoons. 

He waited till the singing had ceased and the congre- 
gation had settled in their pews ; and while he listened 
to the vicar announcing his text — " For in Him we live, 
^nd move, and have our being" — he fumbled in the 
pockets beneath his black gown of office, and then 
limped noiselessly out into the sunshine, where, after 
a glance round him, he pulled out a short clay pipe, 
well seasoned, filled it with twist, and began his usual 
efter- dinner smoke. 

It was a hot, shimmering July afternoon, and it was 
much pleasanter to sit out of doors on a tombstone, 
listening to the vicar's voice as it camo through the 
dark lancets like a sound of running water. 

HaH a mile or so away, nestled in trees, was the 
village of Omberley, with its glimpses of white walls 
and tiled or slated roofs. Then there were soft hazy 
stretches of pasture, with idyllic groupings of cattle 
a*nd sheep and trees. The fields of wheat and barley, 
turnips and potatoes, lay out idle and warm, growing 
and taking no care, and apparently causing none. The 

B 
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sight and smell of the land filled Gabriel with a stolid 
satisfaction at the order of nature and the providential 
gift of tobacco. 

There was but the faintest breeze stirring, and it 
wafted all manner of sweet odours and lulling whispers 
about the graveyard. Everywhere there was evidence 
of a fervent throbbing vitality and joyousness. The soft 
green turf which spread all round the church to the 
limits of the churchyard, here billowing over a name- 
less grave, here crusting with moss the base of a tomb- 
stone or a marble cross or a pillared urn, here edging 
round an oblong plot brilliant with flowers and hothouse 
plants, — the very turf seemed stirred by glad impulses^ 
and quivering with a ci'ush of hurrying insect life^ 
Daisies and buttercups and little blue and pink eyed 
flowers danced among the restless spears of grass with 
a merry hardihood. Laburnums and sycamores stood 
drowsing in the hot shining air, but they were not 
asleep, and were not silent. A persistent undertone 
came from among their shadowy boughs, as if the 
sap were buzzing through every leaf and stalk. Up 
their trunks, toiling through the rugged ravines of 
the rough bark, travelling along the branches, flitting 
from one cool leaf to another, myriads of nameless 
winged and creeping things went to and fro, and 
added their murmurs to the vast, vague resonance of 
life. A soft, ceaseless whispering was diffused from 
the tall green spires of a row of poplars which went 
along the iron railing that separated the enclosure from 
the high-road. Blue and yellow butterflies fluttered 
from one flowery grave to another ; the big booming 
humble-bee went blundering among the blossoms; a 
gi^sshopper was singing shrilly in the bushes near the 
railing ; a laborious caravan of ants was crossing the 
stony wilderness of the gravel path; a dragon-fly 
hawked to and fro beneath the sycamores ; small birds 
dropped twittering on cross or urn for an instant, 
flashed away up into a tree, and then darted off into 
the fields, as though too full of excitement and game- 
someness to rest more than a moment anywhere. Soft 
fleecy masses of luminous cloud slumbered in the hot 
blue sky overhead, and only in its remote deeps did 
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there seem to be unimpassioned quietude and a sabbath 
stillness — only there and in the church. 

Notwithstanding the dazzling sunshine and the heat; 
the church was cool and dim and fragrant. The black 
and red tiles of the pavement, the brown massive pillars 
and airy arches of sandstone, the oaken pews, the 
spacious sanctuary with its wide stone steps, afEected 
one with a refreshing sense of coolness and comfort. 
The light entered soft and subdued through richly 
stained glass, for the windows looked, not on famiHar 
breadths of English landscape glowing and ripening in 
the July sun, but seemed rather to open into the 
strangely coloured world of nineteen centuries ago. The 
blessing of the little children, the raising of Lazarus, 
the interview at the well with the woman of Samaria, 
the minstrel rout about the house of the ruler whose 
little maid lay not dead but sleeping, took the place 
of the mundane scenes beheld through unhallowed 
windows. Even the unpictured lancets were filled with 
leaded panes of crimson and blue and gold. Then there 
was a faint, pleasant odour of incense about the building, 
emphasizing the contrast between the mood of nature 
and the mood of man, St. Cuthbert's was floridly 
ritualistic, and the vicar was one of those who felt that, 
in an age of spiritual disquiet and unbelief, a man can- 
not cling with too many hands to the great Revelation 
which appeared to be daily growing more elusive, and 
who believed that if the soul may be lost, it may also 
be, in a measure, saved through the senses. Feigned 
devotions and the absence of any appeal to the physical 
nature of man had, he was convinced, drawn innumer- 
able souls into indifEerence on the one hand, and into 
Catholicism on the other. If there was a resurrection 
of the body as well as of the soul, surely the body ought 
not to be abandoned as a thing accursed, from which 
no good can come. The vicar encountered no difficulty 
in realizing his views of the dignity of flesh and blood 
at St. Cuthbert's. 

A thick, softly toned cai'pet lay on [the broad stone 
steps which led up to the communion table. Behind 
the communion table, and for some distance to right and 
left, the sanctuary walls were hung with richly coloured 
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tapestry. The table itself — or the altar, as it was 
■asually called — was draped with violet silk, embroidered 
with amber crosses, and upon it stood a large crucifix 
of brass, with vases of flowers, and massive brazen 
candlesticks on either side. In the centre a large brass 
gasalier was suspended from a large ring, containing 
9,jx enamelled cross, and beneath it hung an oil-lamp, 
which was kept perpetually burning. Amid all the 
coolness and fragrance and mystical flush of colour, 
that little leaf of flame floating in its glass cup attracted 
the attention of the stranger most singularly. It 
piqued the imagination, and added an indescribable feel- 
ing of hallowed sorcery to the general effect, which was 
that of an influence too spiritual not to excite reverence, 
but too sensuous to be considered sacred. Stepping 
out of the churchyard, with its throbbing warmth and 
glad undertones of commotion, into the cool, soft- 
lighted, artificially coloured atmosphere of the church, 
one might have felt as if dropped into the Middle Ages, 
but for the modern appearance of the congregation. 

St. Cuthbert's was the fashionable place of worship 
at Omberley, and its afternoon service was always well 
attended, though at a glance one perceived, from the 
chromatic effect of the pews, that the large majority of 
the congregation were of the more emotional sex. As 
the vicar gave out his text, his taste for the bright and 
beautiful must have been gratified by the flowers and 
feathers and dainty dresses, and still more by the rows 
of young and pretty faces which were raised towards 
the pulpit with such varied expression of interest, affec- 
tion, and admiration. 

The Rev. Charles Santley had been Vicar of St. 
Cuthbert's for little less than a year. He was un- 
married, just turned thirty, a little over the middle 
height, and remarkably handsome. It was not to be 
wondered at that, with such recommendations, the new 
vicar had at the very outset fascinated the maids and 
matrons of his congregation. A bright shapely face, 
with soft dark eyes, a complexion almost feminine in 
its clear flush, a broad scholarly forehead, black hair 
slightly thinned with study on the brow and at the 
temples, black moustache and short curling black 
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beard, — bucIi was tlie face 'of tlie vicar as be stood 
uncovered before yon. His voice was musical and 
sympatbetic; tbe pressure of bis band invited confi* 
dence and trust ; bis soft dark eyes not only looked 
into your beart, but conveyed tbe warmth and eager- 
ness of bis own ; you felt instinctively tbat bere yotl 
migbt turn for belp wbicb would never be found want- 
ing, and seek advice tbat would never lead you astray, 
appeal for sympathy witb a certainty tbat you would 
be Understood, obey tbe prompting to transfer tbe 
burthen of spiritual distress with a sure knowledge tbat 
your self-esteem would never be wounded. Of course 
there were ladies of a critical and censorious disposition 
among bis flock, but even these were forced to acknow- 
ledge the charm of bis presence and the kindliness of 
bis disposition. Among the men be was less enthusi- 
astically popular, as was natural enough ; but he wad 
still greatly liked for bis frankness and cordiality, and 
bis keen intellect and sterling common sense commanded 
their respect. 

On one thing you migbt always reckon at St. Cath- 
bert's — a thougbtful, eloquent sermon, delivered in a 
voice full of exquisite modulations. It happened often 
enougb that the preacher forgot the capacities of his 
bearers, and became dreamy and mystical ; but, though 
you failed to comprehend, you were conscious tbat the 
fault lay less witb him than with your own smaller 
spiritual nature. This, too, happened only in certain 
passages, and never throughout an entire discourse. 
He began on tbe grass, as the lark does, and gradually 
rose bigber and higher in the brightening heavens till 
your vision failed ; but, if you waited patiently, be 
descended again to earth, still singing. 

On this Sunday afternoon, preacbing from tbe text 
in the Acts, be held bis bearers spell-bound at the 
outset. Referring to the memoi^able discourse in wbicb 
the text occurs, be conjured up before them Atbens — 
glittering, garrulous, luxurious, profligate — tbe Atbens 
St. Paul bad seen. The vivid picture was crowded 
witb magnificent temples, countless altars, innumerable 
shapes of mortal loveliness. Here was tbe Agora, with 
its altar of tbe Twelve Gods, and its painted cloisters, 
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and its plane trees, beneath whose shade were dispnting 
groups of philosophers, in the, garb {of their yarions 
sects. Oods and goddesses, in shining marble, in gold 
and ivory, caught the eye wherever^it fell. There were 
altars to Fame and Health and Energy, to Modesty and 
Persuasion, to Pity and to Oblivion. On the ledges of 
the precipitous Acropolis glittered the shrines of Bac- 
chus and uEsculapius, Venus, Earth, and Ceres. Over 
all towered the splendid statue of Pallas, cast from the 
brazen spoils of Marathon, visible, as it flashed in the 
sun, to the sailor doubling the distant promontory of 
Sunium. Every divinity that it had entered into the 
imagination of man to conceive or the heart of man to 
yearn for, every deified attribute of human nature, had 
here its shrine or its voluptuous image. " Ye men of 
Athens, all things which I behold bear witness to your 
carefulness in religion." It was easier, said the Roman 
satirist, to find a god than a man in Athens. And yet 
these men, with all their civilization, with all their art 
and poetry and philosophy, had not found God, and, 
notwithstanding all the statues and altars they had 
erected, were aware that they had not found Him ; for 
St. Paul, as he traversed their resplendent city, and 
beheld their devotions had found an altar with this in- 
scription, "To THE Unknown God." Referring then 
to those " certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of 
the Stoics," who encountered the apostle, he briefly 
sketched the two great systems of Greek speculation, 
and their influence on the morality of the age : the pan- 
theism of the Stoics, who recognized in the universe a 
i-ational, organizing soul which produced all things and 
absorbed all things, — who perceived in pleasure no good, 
in pain no evil, — who judged virtue to be virtue and 
vice vice, according as they conformed to reason ; the 
materialism of the Epicureans, who perceived in creation 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms, acknowledged no God- 
head, or at best an unknowable, irresponsible Godhead, 
throned in happy indifference far beyond human impe- 
tration, taught that the soul perished as the body 
perished, and was dissipated like a streak of morning 
cloud into the infinite azure of the inane. Following 
Paul as the philosophers " took him and brought him 
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mito Areopagus," where from immemorial time tbo 
judges, seated on benches hewn out of the rock, had sat 
under the witnessing heavens, passing sentence on the 
greatest criminals and deciding the most solemn ques- 
Sons of religion, he glanced down once more at the city 
glittering with temples and thronged with gods and 
goddesses, and bringing into broad contrast the radiant 
Apollo and the voluptuous Aphrodite, with the scourged 
and thorn-crowned figure on the cross, he read the 
message of the apostle to the pagan world. On how 
many altars to-day might' not the words " To the Un- 
known God " be fittingly inscribed ! "In Him we live, 
and move, and have our being ; " but how few of us 
have " felt after " and found Him ! Ii^ a strain of im- 1 
passioned eloquence the preacher spoke of that unseen* 
sustaining presence, which brooded over and encom- 
passed us; of the yearning of the human heart for 
communion with the Creator; of the cry of anguish! 
which rose from the depths of our being, when our eyes 
ached with straining into the night and saw nothing, ! 
when our quivering hands were reached out into the 
infinite and clasped bat darkness ; of the intense need 
we felt for a personal, tangible, sympathetic Being, for 
an incarnation of the divinity ; of those ecstatic ascen- 
sions of the soul, in which man "felt after" and actually 
touched God; and, as he spoke, his glowing words 
gradually ceased to convey any definite meaning to the 
great majority of his hearers : but one face, flushed 
with joyous intelligence, one young beautif al face, with 
large, liquid blue eyes of worship, and with eager 
tremulous lips, was all the while turned fixedly up to 
his. 

Seated in a little curtained nook near the organ, a slim, 
fair girl of two and twenty watched the preacher with 
almost breathless earnestness. She was a bright little 
fragile-looking blossom of a being, who seemed scarcely 
to have yet slipped out of her girlhood. Her face was of 
that delicate white, tinged with a spot of pink, which 
so often indicates a consumptive constitution, but in 
her case this delicacy of complexion was owing rather 
to the fineness of the material of which nature had 
moulded her. Light fine hair, in silky confusion rather 
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than curls, clustered about her forehead and templet^ 
Her little hands still clasped the music-book from which 
she had been plajing the accompaniment of the hymn 
— for Edith Dove was the organist of St. Cuthberfc's — 
as though from the outset she had been tpo absorbed to* 
remember that she was holding it. 

Occasionallj the vicar turned towards the aisle in 
which she sat, and his glance rested on her for a moment, 
and each time their eyes met Edith's heart beat more 
rapidly, and a deeper tinge of rose-colour brightened 
her cheeks. But Mr. Santley showed no sign of kindred 
emotion ; he was wholly absorbed in the fervid thoughts 
which flowed from his lips in such strains of exaltation*. 
As his eyes wandered over the congregation, however, 
he suddenly saw another face which was turned atten- 
tively towards him, and which made him pause abruptly. 
He stopped in the midst of a sentence. He felt the 
action of his heart cease, and he knew that the blood 
was driven from his cheeks. He looked dazedly down 
at his manuscript, but was unable to find the place 
where his memory had failed him. For a few seconds 
there was dead silence in the church, and the eyes of 
the congregation were turned inquiringly towards the 
pulpit. Then, stammering and flushing, he resumed 
almost at hap-hazard. But the enthusiasm of the 
preacher had deserted him ; his attention was distracted 
by a rush of recollections and feelings which he could 
not banish ; the words he had written seemed to him 
foreign and purposeless, and it was only with a resolute 
effort that he constrained himself to read the parallel 
he had drawn between the pantheism and materialism 
of the days of St. Paul and those of our own time. To 
the close of his sermon he never once ventured to turn 
Ms eyes again in the direction of that face, but kept 
them fixed resolutely upon bis manuscript. Not till 
he had descended the pulpit steps and was crossing 
the chancel, did he hazard a glance across the church 
towards that disquieting apparition. 

When the service was ended, and the choristers^ 
headed by the cross-bearer, had passed in procession 
down the nave to the vestry, the vicar hastily disrobed 
and issued into the churchyard. As with a strange 
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fluttering hopefulness he had half anticipated, he was 
being waited for. A lady was moving slowly about 
among the graves, pausing now and again to read an 
inscription on a stone, but keeping a constant observa- 
tion on the church doors. As he came out of the porch, 
she advanced to meet him, with a smile upon the face 
which had so terribly disconcerted him. She was a 
most beautiful, starry-looking creature — ^a tall, graceful, 
supple figure, with the exquisitely moulded head of a 
Greek statue ; a ripe rich complexion suffused with a 
blush-rose tint ; large lovely black eyes full of fire and 
. softness ;** long, curved, black eyelashes ; a profusion 
of silky black hair parted in little waves on a broad,, 
bright forehead ; and a pair of sweet, red lips. 

She held out a little white hand to him, and, as he 
took it, their first words were uttered simultaneously. 

" Ellen ! " 

" Mr. Santley ! '' 

" I never dreamed," said the vicar, excitedly, " I never 
dared to hope, to see you again ! " 

"Oh, the world is very small,'' she replied gaily, " and 
people keep crossing each other at the most, unexpected 
times and in the oddest of places. But I am so glad 
to see you. Are you doing well? You can scarcely 
imagine how curious it was when I recognized you 
to-daye Of course I had heard your name as our vicar,, 
but I had no idea it could be you." 

" I am sure you are not more glad than I am,** re- 
joined the vicar. " Are you staying at Omberley ? 
Have you friends here ? " 

She regarded him for a moment with a mixed expres- 
sion of surprise and amusement. 

" Do you not know that I am one of your parishioners 
now ? " she asked, with a pleasant laugh. 

He looked wonderingly into her dark, joyous eyes, 
and felt a sudden sense of chill and darkness within 
him, as a quick intelligence of who and what she now 
was flashed into his mind. 

"Are you at the Manor?" he asked, in a low, agitated 
voice. 

" Yes," she answered, without noticing his emotion. 
" We arrived only yesterday, and have hardly had time 
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yet to feel that we are at home ; but I could not resist 
the inclination to see what sort of a church, and what 
sort of a vicar/' she added, with a glance of sly candour, 
** we had at St. Cuthbert's. I am really so glad I came. 
Of course you will call and see us as soon and as often 
as you can, will you not ? Mr. Haldane will be delighted, 
I know." 

" You are very kind," said the vicar, scarcely aware 
of what he was saying. 

" Indeed, I wish to be so,'* she replied, smiling. " Of 
course you know Mr. Haldane ? " 

" No ; I have not yet had the pleasure of meeting 
him. He — you had gone abroad before I came to 
Omberley." 

" Then you have not been here long ? " 

" Not quite a year yet." 

" And do you like the place — and the people ? " 

" Both, very mnch indeed ! " 

"You are not married yet, I think Mr. Haldane 
«aid?" ^ 

The vicar looked at her with a sadness that was 
almost reproachful as he answered, " No ; I have my 
fiister living with me." 

" How pleasant ! You must bring Miss Santley with 
you when you come, will you not ? " 

As she spoke she moved slowly towards the gateway 
opening on to the road, where a little basket- carriage 
was awaiting her. He accompanied her, and for a few 
seconds there was silence between them. Then they 
«hook hands -again before she got into the carriage, and 
she repeated her assurance — 

" I am so glad to have met you, Mr. Santley ! " 

She took the reins, and, lightly flicking the ponies 
with the whip, flashed upon him a farewell smile from 
those dark, spiritual eyes and laughing lips. 

The vicar turned back into the churchyard, and fol- 
lowing a narrow path that led across the sward through 
ii wicket and a small beech plantation, entered the 
Vicarage with a pale, troubled face. 
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CnAPTER II. 

AT THE VICARAGE. 

When lie reached the house he found that his presence 
was needed at the bedside of a labourer, who had met 
with a serious accident a day or two before, and who 
was now sinking rapidly. Mr. Santley was a man who 
never begrudged time or trouble in the interests of his 
parishioners ; and, though he had yet another service to 
attend, and was already fatigued by the work of the 
day, he readily signified his willingness to comply with 
the request of the dying man, and at once started for 
the village. He felt at the moment that the duty 
placed before him would be a relief from the thronging 
recollections and the wild promptings which had set his 
heart and brain in a turmoil. As he went down the 
road, however, the face of the dying man who had sent 
to seek his priestly aid, and the face of the beautiful 
wife of the owner of Foxglove Manor, seemed to be 
striving for mastery over him ; he was unable to con- 
centrate his attention on any subject. His will was in 
abeyance, and he appeared to himself to be in a sort of 
waking nightmare, in which the most distorted thoughts 
of marriage and death, of a lost love and of a lost God, of 
the mockery of life, the mockery of youth, the mockery 
of religion, presented themselves before him in a hideous 
masquerade, till the function he was about to fulfil 
appeared to him at one moment a sacrilege and at another 
a degrading folly. 

To understand in some degree the vicar's mental con- 
dition, it is necessary to glance back on his past life. In 
early manhood Charles Santley had been seriously im- 
pressed with the sense of a special vocation to a religious 
life. He was the son of a wealthy merchant, whose 
entire fortune had perished in one of our great com- 
mercial crises, and whose death had followed close upon 
his ruin. Up to that period Charles had been undecided 
as to his choice of a pursuit; but the necessity of making 
an immediate selection resulted in his devoting himself 
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to the CLurcli. Barely sufficient had been saved from 
the wreck of their property to support his widowed 
mother and his sister. For himself, he was endowed 
with a splendid physique, a keen intellect, and indomit- 
able eneigy ; and he at once flung himself into his new 
career. He supported himself by teaching until he was 
admitted to orders, when he obtained a curacy, and 
eventually, through the interest of some old friends of 
his father, he was presented with the living of St. 
Cuthbert's. In the course of these years of struggle, 
however, there was gradually developing within the man 
a spirit which threatened to render his success worse 
than useless to him. Ardent, emotional, profoundly 
convinced of the eternal truths of revelation and of the 
glorious mission of the Church, the young clergyman 
was at the same time boldly speculative and keenly alive 
to the grandiose developments of the modem schools of 
thought. It was not till he stood on the extreme verge 
of science and looked beyond that he fully realized his 
position. He then perceived with horror that it was no 
longer impossible — that it was even no longer difficult — 
to regard the great message of redemption as a dream 
of the world, the glorious faith of Christendom as » 
purely ethnic mythology, morality as a merely natural 
growth of a natural instinct of self-preservation. In* 
deed, the difficulty consisted in believing otherwise. 
The Fatherhood of a personal God was slipping away 
from his soul ; the Sonship of a Saviour was melting 
into a fantastic unreality ; the conviction of a personal 
immortality was dissipating into mental mist and dark- 
ness. The mystery of evil was growing into a fiendish 
enigma ; virtue passed him, and showed herself to be a 
hollow mask. 

His whole nature rose in revolt against this horrible 
scientific travesty of God's universe. He shrank back 
alike from the new truths and from the theories evolved 
from them. His faith could not stand the test of tho 
wider knowledge. If God were indeed a myth, immor- 
tality but a dream, virtue an unprofitable delusion, man 
simply a beast gifted with speech, better the old faith 
concerning all these — accepted though it were in despite 
of reason and in outrage of immortal truth — than the 
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Jiideous simulacra of the new pliilosopliy. He cast him- 
fielf back upon the bosom of the Church ; he clung to 
her as to the garment of God ; but he was powerless to 
exorcise the spirit of scepticism. It rose before him in 
sacred places, it scoffed at his most earnest and impas- 
sioned utterances; he seemed to hear within himself 
cynical langhter as he stood at the bedside of the dying ; 
when he knelt to pray it stood at his ear and suggested 
blasphemy ; it converted the solemn light of the Church 
into a motley atmosphere of superstition ; it stimulated 
his strong animal nature to the very bounds of self- 
restraint. Still, if he was unable to exorcise it, he had 
yet the strength to contend with and to master it. 
Precisely because he was sceptical he was rigid in out- 
ward doctrine, zealous for forms, and indefatigable in the 
discharge of his clerical functions. In his passionate 
endeavour to convince himself, he convinced his hearers 
and confirmed them in the faith in which he was him- 
self unable to trust. 

. To-day the old conflict between the sacerdotal and 
the sceptical was complicated by the new elements of 
spiritual discord. After seven years of hopeless separa- 
tion, Charles Santley had once more stood face to face 
with the embodied dream and inspiration of his early 
manhood, and had found her, in the full lustre of her 
peerless womanhood, another man's wife. During those 
years he had, it was true, reconciled himself to what then 
had been forced upon him as the inevitable, and he had 
sternly set himself to master the problem of his existence, 
without any secret hope that in the coming years his 
success might bring her within his reach ; but he had 
never forgotten her. She was to him the starry poetry 
of his youth. He looked back to the time when he had 
first known and loved her, as a sadder and a wiser world 
looks back to the Golden Age. The memory of her was 
the ghost of an ancient worship, flitting in a dim rosy 
twilight about the Elysian fields of memory, and, it 
being twilight, the fields were touched with a hallowed 
feeling of loss and a divine sentiment of regret. And 
now — oh, bitter irony of time and fortune I — now that 
he had achieved success, now that all the old gulfs 
which had separated them were spanned with goldeu 
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bridges, now that lie might have claimed her and she 
might have been proud to acknowledge the claim, she 
once more crossed his life — a vision of beauty, a star of 
inspiration — and once more he knew that she was hope- 
lessly, infinitely more hopelessly than ever, raised beyond 
his seeking. 

He was detained so long at the bedside of the dying 
man, that by the time he had again reached the Vicarage, 
the bells were ringing for evening service, and the western 
sky was ablaze with sunset. In the church the light 
streamed through the lancets and the painted casements, 
filling the air with motley breadths of glowing colour, 
and painting pillar and arch and the brown sandstone 
with glorious blazonry. Even in the curtained nook 
near the organ the space was flooded with enchanted 
lights, and Edith Dove sat beside the tall gilded instru- 
ment like a picture of St. Cecilia in an illuminated 
missal. In the pulpit the vicar stood as if transfigured. 
He spoke, too, as though he felt that tliis was the 
splendour of a new heaven opening upon a new earthy 
and the glad rustle of the trees in the cool breeze out- 
side was the murmur of paradise. 

" We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed," 
were the words of his text, and throughout the fervid 
exposition of the apostle's faith in the resurrection the 
sweet, blue eyes and the eager lips of the organist were 
turned towards the preacher. He seemed this evenings 
however, to be unconscious of her presence. He 
addressed himself entirely to the listeners in the pews 
in front of him, and never cast even a solitary glance 
towards the aisle where she sat. 

At the close of the service Edith found Miss Santley 
waiting for her at the entrance. It had now been 
customary for several weeks past for Miss Dove to go 
over to the Vicarage on Sunday evening and remain to 
supper with Mr. Santley and his sister. They went 
slowly through the churchyard together, and took the 
little path which led to the house. They remained 
chatting at the wicket for a few moments, expecting 
the appearance of the vicar. When Mr. Santley issued 
from the church, however, he passed quickly down the 
gravelled walk to the high-road. He had thrown a 
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rapid look towards tlie plantation, and had seen the 
yonng women, but he gave no indication of having 
observed them. 

" Why, Charles is not coming ! " exclaimed Miss 
Santley, with surprise, as she saw her brother; "he 
surely cannot be going down to Omberley again." 

** He is not going to Omberley, dear," said Edith, 
who liad been watching for the vicar, and had been 
keen enough to notice the hasty glance he had cast in 
their direction ; " he is going up the road." 

" Tlien wherever can he be going to ? And he had 
not had tea yet, poor fellow ! " 

Miss Santley stepped a few paces back into the 
churchyard, and stood on tiptoe to catch a glimpse of 
him over the hedge ; but the vicar had already passed 
out of sight. 

** Never mind, dear," she said to Edith. " Shall we 
go in and have a little chat by ourselves ? He may 
have some sick call or other, and he is sure to be back 
soon, or he would have told me where he was going. 
Come, you needn't look so sad,'' Miss Santley continued, 
as she observed the expression of her companion's 
face. 

" I didn't think I was looking sad," replied Edith, 
blushing. 

" Oh yes, you were ; dreadfully," said Miss Santley, 
laughing in a bantering manner. 

" You don't think Mr. Santley is — is not quite well ? " 
asked Edith, timidly. 

" Oh no ; Charles is quite well, I am sure." 
" Perhaps he is displeased at something," said Edith, 
as if speaking to herself rather than to Miss Santley. 

" What a fittle fidget you are ! " said her companion, 
taking the girl's arm. " I don't know what you are 
thinking of. I am sure he has no cause to be displeased 
with you, at any rate." 

" I hope not," replied Miss Dove, brightening a little. 
"Only I felt a misgiving. You do feel misgivings 
about all sorts of things, don't you, Mary, without 
knowing why — a sort of presentiment and an uneasy 
feeling that something is going to happen ? " 

" Young people in love, I believe, experience feelings 
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of that kind," said Miss Santley, witli mock gravity. 
** Come in, you dear little goose, and don*t vex your 
poor wee heart like that. He will be back before we 
have got half our talk over." 

The vicar strode rapidly along the road until he 
reached the summit of a rising ground, from which he 
could see two counties spread out before him in fruitful 
undulations of field and meadow and woodland. The 
sunset was burning down in front of him. Far away 
in the distant landscape were soft mists of blue smoke 
arising from half-hidden villages, and here and there 
flashed points of brightness where the sun struck on 
the windows of a farmstead On either hand were 
■great expanses of yellowing corn swaying in the cool 
breeze and reddening in the low crimson light. He 
left the road, and passed through a gate into one of the 
fields. Following a footpath, he went along the hedge 
till he reached a stile. Here he was alone and con- 
cealed in a vast sea of rustUng com. He sat down on 
the top of the stile, and resting his elbows on his knees 
and his chin in his hands, gazed abstractedly into the 
glowing west. 

A single word which escaped him betrayed the work- 
ings of his mind : " Married ! " 

Seven years ago, when Charles Santley began his 
struggle in life, he obtained through a clerical friend 
a position as teacher of classics in a seminary for young 
ladies in a small sea-side town in a southern county. 
He found his new labour especially congenial. A hand- 
some young professor, whose attention was fixed on the 
Church, and who purposed to devote himself to her 
service, was cordially welcomed by the devout ladies 
who conducted the establishment. They were three 
sisters who had been overlooked in the wide yearning 
crowd of unloved womanhood, and who had turned for 
consolation to the mystical passions of religion. Under 
their care a bevy of bright young creatures were 
brought up as in the chaste seclusion of a convent. 
Their impressionable natures were surrounded by a 
strange artificial atmosphere of spiritual emotion ; life 
shone in upon them, as it were, through the lancets of 
a mediaeval ecclesiasticism, and their young hearts. 
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fcreaking into blossom, were coloured once and for ever 
with those deep glowing tints. 

It was here that the yonng man, in the first dawn of 
the romance of manhood, met the beautiful girl who 
was now the wife of the owner of Foxglove Manor. She 
was then turned of seventeen, and had become aware 
of the first shy longings and sweet impulses of her 
nature. She was his favourite pupil, and sat at his 
right hand at the long table when he gave his lessons. 
He used her pen and pencil, referred to her books, 
touched her hand with his in the ordinary work of 
the lesson. Her clothes touched his clothes beneath 
the table. At times their feet met accidentally. She 
regularly put a flower in a glass of water before his 
place. All these trifles were the thrilling incidents of 
a deliciotis romance which the school-girl was making 
in her flurried little heart. He, too, was not insensible 
to the trifles which affected his passionate pupil. Her 
great dark eyes sent electric flashes through him. Her 
breath reached him sweeter than roses. Her beautiful 
dark hair rubbed against his shoulder or his cheek, 
and he tried to prevent the hot blood from flushing 
into his face "When their hands touched he could 
have snatched hers and kissed it. 

Ellen Derwent was happily not a boarder at the 
establishment, but resided with her aunt. Her family 
were wealthy country people, and Ellen, who had been 
ailing for a little while, had been ordered to the sea- 
side for change of air. Early in the bright mornings, 
and after the day's schooling was over, Ellen wandered 
about the sea-shore or took long walks along the cliffs. 
Santley met her first by accident, and after that, 
though the meetings might still be called accidental, 
each knew that to-morrow and to-morrow and yet again 
to-morrow the same instinctive feeling — call it a divine 
chance or love's premonition — would bring them to- 
gether. 

Ah ! happy, radiant days by that glad sea and in the 
wild loveliness of those romantic cliffs ! Oh, vision of 
flushed cheek and shining eyes, and sweet red lips and 
throbbing bosom ! Oh, dim heavenly summer dawns, 
when the sea mists were just brightening, and tha 
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little birds were singing, and the sea-side town was 
still half asleep, and only two lovers were walking 
hand in hand along the green brow of the clifEs ! Oh, 
sweet autumn twilights which the shining eyes seemed 
to fill with dark burning lustre ! Oh, kisses, sweeter 
than ever pressed by woman's lips before or since ! 
Oh, thrill of clasped hands and mad palpitations of 
loving bosoms ! 

The swaying com sounded like the sea as the breeze 
pdssed over it, and the murmur broke the vicar's reverie, 

"Married!" 

Married P yes, married ! The sweet secret could not 
be kept for ever, and when Miss Lilburn, Ellen's aunt, 
discovered it, she at once spoke to Mr. Santley. She 
did not oppose his suit — indeed, she liked him greatly, 
but love, after all, was no mere school-girl's dream. 
Was he in a position to make Ellen his wife ? In any 
case, they must know about it at home. If Mr. Derwent 
approved, she would be most happy that Mr. Santley 
should visit her; but, in the meantime, it was only 
prudent that Ellen should discontinue these pleasant 
rambles. 

He had never seen Ellen since, until her face made 
his heart stand still in the midst of his sermon. 
I The vicar rose from the stile with clenched hands 
and set teeth. 

" Bitter, bitter ! " he said, raising his face to the sky 
and shaking his head as though he saw above him an 
invisible face, and spoke half in exquisite pain, half in 
stoical endurance. ^ 



CHAPTER III. 

"theee is a change!" 

^ When Edith and Miss Santley reached the Vicarage^ 
they went into the parlour, which, besides having a 
western exposure, commanded to a considerable dis- 
tance a view of the high-road along which the vicar 
had passed. 
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" I always ihink this is the pleasantest room in the 
house," said Miss Santlej, as she drew an arn^chair 
into the recess of the open window, and Edith seated 
herself on the conch. '' Charles prefers an eastern 
frontage, for the sake of the early morning, he says ; but 
I am always bnsy in the morning, so I suppose I like 
the afternoon light best, when I have a little time to 
sit and bask." 

^' Isn't it natnral, too," suggested Edith, ^^ that men 
should prefer sunrise and women sunset ? Men are 
so active and sanguine, and have so many interests to 
engage their attention, and women — ^weU, as a rule- 
are such dreamers ! Is it not almost constitutional ? " 

'^ And when did you ever see me dreaming, may I 
ask P " inquired Miss Santley. 

^' Oh no ; you are not one of the dreamers," replied 
Edith, quickly. '^ You should have been called Martha 
instead of Mary/' 

^^Insinuating that I am a bit of a busybody, eh ? '* 
said Miss Santley, with a sly twinkle of humour. 

" You know I did not mean to insinuate that." 

" Or that you had yourself chosen the better part, 
eh P " she continued gaily. 

Edith coloured deeply, and cast her eyes on the floor, 
while an expression of pain passed across her face. 

" Nay, my dear, do not look hurt. You know that 
was only said in jest." 

'* You cannot tell how such jests hurt me," replied 
the girl, her lips beginning to tremble. 

" Even between our two selves ? " asked Miss Santley, 
taking Edith's hand gently and stroking it with both 
of hers. " You know, my dear little girl, how I love 
you, and how pleased I was when I discovered the way 
in which that poor little heart of yours was beating. 
You know that tiiere is no one in the world whom I would 
more gladly — ay, or a thousandth part so gladly — ^take 
for a sister. Don't you, Edith ? Answer me, dear." 

** Yes," replied the girl, letting her head hang upon 
her bosom, and feeling her face on flame. 

" And have I not tried to help you P I know Charles 
is fond of you — I am sure of that. I have eyes in my 
head, my dear, though they are not so young and pretty 
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as yonrs. And I know, too, that a little while ago lie 
was anxious to know wliat I would say if he should 
propose to take a wife. I shall be only too pleased 
when he makes up his mind. It will relieve me of a 
great deal of care and anxiety. And he could not in 
the wide world choose a better or a dearer little girl.** 

Miss Santley was not ordinarily of a demonstrative 
disposition, but as she uttered those last words she 
drew Edith towards her and kissed her on the forehead. 

The vicar's sister was some twelve years his senior. 
A stout, homely, motherly little woman, with plain but 
pleasing features, brown hair, a shrewd but kindly 
expression, clear grey eyes, and a firm mouth and chin, 
she was as unlike the Vicar in personal appearance as 
she was unlike him in character and temperament. 
This family unlikeness, however, had had no prejudicial 
effect on their mutual affection, though in Miss Santley's 
case it was the source of much secret uneasiness on her 
brother's account. As unimaginative as she was prac- 
tical, she was at a loss to understand her brother's 
emotional mysticism and dreamy idealism; but her 
knowledge of human nature made her timorously 
aware of the dangers which beset the combination 
of a splendid physique with a glowing temperament 
which was almost febrile in its sensuous impulsive- 
ness. She was spared the torture of sharing that 
darker secret of unbelief; but she was sufficiently 
conscious of the strong fervid nature of the vicar, to 
feel thankful that Edith had made a deep impression 
on him, and that when he did marry it would be a 
bright and congenial young creature who would be 
worthy of him and attached to herseK. 

"So why should it hurt you, if I do jest a little? " 
asked Miss Santley, as she kissed Edith. **Love can- 
not always be transcendental, otherwise two people will 
never come closely together. The best gift a couple 
of lovers can possess in common, is a capacity for a 
little fun. and affectionate wit. Your solemn lovers 
are always misunderstanding each other, and quarrel- 
ling and making it up again." 

" But we are not lovers yet, Mary," said Edith in a 
timid whisper. 
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"Not yet, perhaps; but yon will be soon, if I am 
capable of forming any opinion." 

" I don't know, I don't know," Edith replied with a 
sigh; and her soft blue eyes filled with tears. Then 
raising her eyes imploringly to Miss Santley, and 
nervously taking her hand, she continued : "Oh, 
Mary, do not think me too forward and eager and 
unwomanly. Do not judge me too hardly. I know 
a girl should not give her heart away till she is asked 
for it. But I cannot help it — I love him — I love him 
so ! I have done all I could to prevent myself from 
loving him, but it is no use — oh ! it is no use." 

She burst into a paroxysm of passionate sobbing, and 
Miss Santley, without saying a word, put her arms 
about her and softly caressed her soft flaxen hair. 

The outburst was gradually subdued, and Edith, 
with a hot glowing face hidden on her friend's shoulder, 
was too ashamed to change her position. 

** Do you feel better now, dear ? " asked Miss Santley 
in a kindly voice. 

" Oh, Mary, are you not ashamed of me — disgusted ? " 

Miss Santley replied in a woman's way with another 
kiss, and again fondled the girl's head. 

After a pause of a few moments, she gently raised 
her face and regarded it affectionately. 

" You must come upstairs and wash away those tell- 
tales before he returns. And" — she added a little 
hesitatingly — " will you not trust me with the cause of 
all this trouble ? " 

"I am afraid you will laugh at me, dear, it must 
seem such a foolish cause to you. And I know you 
will say it was all simply my fancy." 

" What was it ? " 

" You know, dear, where I sit in church ? " Edith 
began, nervously playing with the lace on Miss Santley's 
dress. "Well, he always used to turn twice or thrice 
in my direction during the sermon. I used to think 
he did it because he knew I was there. And he did it 
this afternoon. But in the evening he never looked 
once during the whole time." 

Miss Santley began to smile in spite of herself. 

" Then when he came out of the church he saw you 
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and me waiting for him — I saw him give one single 
sharp look — and then he went on as if he had not per- 
ceived ns. He would not have gone away like that, 
Mary, if I had not been with yon." 

'^ And is that all ? ** inquired Mary as Edith paused. 

" I think it is quite enough," the latter replied sorrow- 
fully. "It means that he is tired of me; he was 
displeased that I was with you; he did not want to 
speak to me." 

" My dear girl, all this is simply silly foncy ; you will 
make your whole life miserable if you imagine things 
in this way." 

" I knew you would say that ; but you do not under- 
stand. I hardly understand myself ; but I know what 
I say is true. You remember old Harry Wilson down 
in the village — ^he has a wooden leg, you know, but 
when there is going to be a bad chaii^e of weather, he 
says he can feel it in the foot he has lost ; and he is 
always right. I think I am like him, deaj^ ; I have lost 
something, and it makes me feel when there is a 
change, long before the storm breaks." 

" All. this is nothing but nonsense, my little woman ! " 
said Miss Santley reassuringly. " Gome with me up- 
stairs, and let us make ourselves presentable." 

When Edith had bathed her &.ce, the two came 
downstairs again, but instead of returning to the parlour 
they went into the library. This was specially the 
vioar's room, and, more than any other, it indicated 
the tastes and character of its occupant. The whole 
house, indeed, was tinged with the mediasval colouring 
of the church, and in all parts of it you came upon 
indications of the ecclesiastical spirit of the owner ; but 
here the vicar had given fullest expression to his fancy, 
and the room had as much the appearance of an oratory 
as of a library. At one end a small alcove jutted out 
into the plantation, and the windows were filled with 
stained glass. On the walls hung several of Baphael's 
cartoons ; on the mantlepiece stood, under glass, a 
marble group of The Dead Christ ; the furniture, which 
was of carved oak, suggested the stalls in the chancel ; 
the brass gasalier and brackets were of ecclesiastical 
design ; and, lastly, the library shelves were solemnly 
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weighted with long rows of theology, sermons, and 
Biblical literature in several languages. In a separate 
bookcase, which was kept locked, were gathered 
together a number of scientific works and volumes of 
modem speculative philosophy. A third bookcase was 
devoted to history, poetry, travels, and miscellaneous 
Vorks. The great bulk of the library, however, was 
clerical, and the vicar had within arm's reach a fair 
epitome of all that the good men of all ages and many 
countries had discovered regarding the mystery of the 
world and the relationship of man. 

In one comer of the room stood a tall richly cai-ved 
triangular cupboard of black oak, and it too, like the 
bookcase of science, was kept perpetually locked. 

As Edith entered the room her eyes fell upon it, and 
turning to her companion she asked — 

** Oh, Mary, have you discovered the skeleton yet ? " 

" No," replied Miss Santley, with a laugh. " Charles 
is forgetful enough in some things, but he has never 
yet left the key in that lock. I ouce asked him what 
it was he concealed so carefully, but he refused to 
satisfy my curiosity ; so I resolved to trust to chance 
and his carelessness. I have waited so long, however, 
that my curiosity has at last been tired out. I don't 
suppose, after all, it is anything worth knowing." 

** And why does he always keep this bookcase locked 
too ? The books all look so fresh and new, and they 
are much more attractive than those dusty old fellows 
any one can look into. I should like to read several of 
those, one hears so much about them. There is 
Darwin, * The Descent of Man ' — I have read articles 
about that book in the magazines, and I know he 
believes Adam and Eve were apes in Paradise or some- 
thing like that." 

"Oh, my dear, Charles would never allow you to 
read those books on any account. They are all dread- 
fully wicked and blasphemous. He only reads them, 
himself to refute them and to be able to show how false 
and dangerous they are." 

Edith, who had approached the window, now sud- 
denly started back, and a bright flush rose to her 
face. 
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" Here is Mr. Santley, Mary ! How pale and wearied 
lie looks ! " 

A moment or two later the vicar entered the library* 
At the sight of Miss Dove he paused for an instant, 
and then advancing, held out his hand to her. 

" You here, Miss Edith ! " he said coldly, " How are- 
you, and how is your aunt ? " 

He did not wait for an answer, but went to his 
writing-table and sat down. 

The two women exchanged glances of surprise, and 
Edith's face grew sad and white. 

" Are you not well, Charles ? " his sister asked, going 
up to him and looking solicitously into his f ace« 

" I am not very well this evening," replied the vicar ; 
*' it is the weather, I think. If Miss Edith will excuse 
me, I think I will leave you and lie down. I feel tired.** 

He rose again abruptly, and Edith stood regarding 
him with large, wistful eyes. He moved towards the 
door, and then suddenly stopped and turned to her. 

" Good evening,*' he said once more, holding out his 
hand and speaking in a cold, distant manner. " Present 
my compliments to your aunt." 

" I hope you will be well in the morning,'* said Edith, 
timidly. 

" Thanks. Yes ; I expect I shall be all right again 
after a little rest." 

He tamed and left her, and Miss Santley, glancing- 
at her significantly, followed him to his room. 

"He has over-exerted himself to-day," said Mary a 
little later, as she accompanied Miss Dove to the garden 
gate. "He had a sick-call in the afternoon, and was 
unable to take his usual rest. You will excuse my not 
accompanying you home, will you not ? " 

" Oh, certainly," said Edith. " I hope it is nothing 
serious. Would you not like to see Dr. Spruce ? I can 
call, you know." 

" He says he does not need the doctor ; he knowd 
what is the matter with him, and only requires rest. 
Good night, dear ! I am so sorry I cannot go part of 
the way with you." 

" Do not think of that," said Edith, shaking handd* 
^* It is not late, and you must not leave him." 
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The sunset had lowered down to its last red embers, 
hut it was still quite light as Edith turned away from 
the Vicarage gate. She proceeded slowly down the 
road towards the village for a few moments, and then 
paused and looked back. No one was on the road. 
Retracing her steps, she passed the Vicarage at a quick 
pace, and took the direction which the vicar had taken 
an hour before. Strangely enough, she stopped at the 
top of the rising ground where he had stopped ; went 
through the same gate, into the same field, and, follow- 
ing the same path, reached the stile on which he had 
sat. Here she sat down, with the great sea of corn 
whispering and murmuring about her, and the distant 
landscape growing gradually more and more indistinct 
in the bluish vapour of the twilight. Alone and hidden 
from observation, she sat on the step with her arms on 
the cross-bar of the stile and her head laid on them, 
weeping bitterly. 

** I have lost something, and it makes me feel when, 
there is a change I '* 



CHAPTER IV. 

GEOBGE HALDANE. 

The low-lying landscape had vanished in the twilight,, 
and the stars were twinkling in the clear blue sky 
before Edith rose, dried her eyes, and began to return 
homeward. The moon had risen, but had yet scarcely 
freed itself from the tops of the dark woods, through 
which it shone round and ruddy. As she passed the 
Vicarage, she paused and looked up at the windows. 
She felt prompted to steal quietly up to the door and 
inquire whether Mr. Santley was any better, but a fear 
arising from many causes held her back. Besides, the 
house was in darkness, and every one seemed to have 
retired to rest. 

Since Edith had been in the habit of visiting the 
Vicarage, this was the first occasion on which she had 
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returned home alone* Unreasonable as slie acknow- 
ledged the suspicion to be, she could not rid herself of 
i)he belief that Mr. Santley's indisposition had been 
assumed as an excuse for avoiding her. She strove to 
convince herself that she was foolishly sensitive and 
jealous, to hope that the change in the vicar's manner 
.was but an allusion of her excited fancy, to feel con- 
fident that when she saw him to-morrow she would 
recognize how childish she had been. 

Miss Dove was exceedingly fond of music, and 
during the week she was accustomed to spend hours 
alone in the church, giving utterance to her thoughts 
and feelings in dreamy voluntaries, which were the 
fugitive inspiration of the moment, or filling the cool, 
richly lighted aisles with the impassioned strains of 
Mozart, Haydn, and Mendelssohn. The sound of the 
organ could be heard at the Vicarage, and Mr. Santley 
had been in the habit of going into the church, and 
conversing with her while she played. It was with the 
,hope that one of his favourite pieces would again bring 
.him to her that, during the afternoon of the following 
day, Edith took her seat at the organ. With nervous, 
eager fingers she swept the key-board, and sent her 
troubled heart into the yearning anguish and clamorous 
impetration of the Agnus JDei of Haydn's No. 2. When 
,«he had finished she rested for a little, and glanced ex- 
pectantly, down the aisle ; but no footstep disturbed 
the quiet of the place. She then turned to another of 
the vicar's favourites — a Ohria of Mozart's. The 
volumes of throbbing sound vibrated through the 
stained windows, and floated across the bright church- 
yard to the Vicarage ; but Edith's hope was not 
realized. She played till she felt wearied, rather with 
the hoplessness of her task than with the physical 
•exertion ; but the schoolboy who blew the organ for 
her was exhausted, and when she saw how red and hot 
he looked, she closed the instrument and dismissed 
him. Evey day that week she repeated her experi- 
ment, but her music. had apparently lost its magical 
influence. The vicar never came. She called thrice to 
see Miss Santley, but each time he was away from 
home. Once she saw him in the village, and her heart 
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began to beat yiolently as be approacbed; but tbey 
were on different sides of tbe street^ and instead of 
crossing over to ber, as be bad alTvays done bitberto, 
be merely smiled, raised bis bat, and passed on. 
Sunday came round at length, and sbe looked forward 
witb a sad, painful wonder to tbe customary visit in 
ibe evening. 

It was a brigbt, breezy sabbatb morning, and tbe 
great limes and sycamores wbicb buried Foxglove 
Manor in a wilderness of billowy verdure, rolled glad- 
somely in tbe sun, and filled the world witb a vast 
sealike stisurrus. On tbe stone terrace wbicb ran 
along tbe front of tbe mansion tbe master of tbe 
Manor was lounging, witb a cigar in bis moutb, and a 
buge deer-bound basking at bis feet; wbile in tbe 
sbadow of tbe room bis wife stood at an open Frencb 
window, conversing with bim, 

Mr. Haldane was a tall, broad-sbouldered powerful 
man of about forty yearis of age. His face, especially 
in repose, was by no means handsome. His grave, 
Iai!ge, strongly marked features expressed decision, 
daring, and indomitable force. His forehead was 
broad, and deeply marked witb tbe perpendicular lines 
of long mental labour. Tbe poise of bis bead suggested 
a habit of boldly confronting an opponent. His «bort 
hair and closely trimmed beard were touched witb 
grey, and gave a certain keenness and frostiness to 
his appearance. A grim, self-sufficing, iron-natured 
man, one would have said, until one bad looked into 
his bright blue-gray eyes, wbicb lit up bis strong, 
rngged face witb an expression of frankness and dry 
humour. 

" My dear Nell," he said at length, in answer to tbe 
persistent persuasion of bis wife, "do not be cross. 
There are two things in tbe world wbicb I abhor 
beyond all others : a damp church and a dry sermon. 
Invite your vicar as often as you please. I will do my 
best to entertain bim ; but do not press me to sit out 
an interminable farrago of irritating platitudes in a 
chilly, straight-backed pew." 

" I assure you, George, you will be cbarmed witb 
him, if you will only let me prevail on you to come/' 
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*' Whv cannot you Christians dispense with incense^ 
and allow smoking instead — at least during the 
sermon ? " 

Mrs. Haldane made a little grimace of horror. 

" You would then have whole burnt o£EeriDgs dedi* 
cated with a devout and cheerful heart." 

" George, you are shockingly profane ! I see it is na 
use urging you any further; but I did think you 
would have put yourself to even some little inoon- 
yenience for my sake.'' 

' " For your sake, Nell ! " replied Mr. Haldane, 
laughing. " Why did you not say so sooner ? You 
know I would do anything on those terms. Have I 
not often told you the married philosopher has but 
one moral law — to do his wife's will in all things." 

" Then you will accompany me ? " 

" Certainly I wiU." 

" You are a dear, good old bear," exclaimed Mrs. 
Haldane, slipping on to the terrace and caressing his 
head with both hands. " But you know you are a 
bear, and you will try for once to be nice and good- 
natured, will you not ? And you will not be cold and 
cynical with him because he is ideal and enthusiastic ? 
And if you do not acknowledge that he is a delight* 
ful preacher, and that the dear little church i& 
charming *' 

" You will not ask me to go again P " 

" I was going to say that, but it will be wiser to 
make no promises. You know, dear, you should go to 
church, if it were only for the sake of giving a good 
example ; and it is my duty to try and persuade you 
to go. And oh, George, seriously I do wish you could 
feel that it drew you nearer to God ; that where two 
or three are gathered together, He is in the midst of 
them* Now, do not smile in that hard, derisive way. 
I know I cannot argue with you, but if I cannot reply 
to your reasoning, you cannot convince my heart, I 
do believe, in spite of all logic, that I have a heavenly 
Father who loves and watches over me and you too, 
dear ; and I should be wretched '* 

''My dear little woman," said Mr. Haldane, taking 
both her hands in one of his, " you have no cause to be 
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wretclied. I liave no wisli to deprive you of yonr 
belief in a heavenly Father. With women the illusions 
of the lieart last longer than with men ; and perhaps, 
in these days of change and innovation, it is as well 
that women have still a creed to find comfort in. For 
jny part, I confess I hardly understand what it is 
attracts you in your religion. The civilized world, so 
far as I can see, has outgrown the golden age of worship, 
and latria is one of the lost arts." 

The presence of the master of Foxglove Manor 
created considerable surprise and curiosity among the 
congregation at St. Cuthbert's. Though he had lived 
in the neighbourhood for the last twelve years, this 
was the first time he had been inside a church. Much 
more attention was paid during the service to the 
beantiful lady of the Manor, and the grim, powerful 
man who sat beside her, than was in keeping with the 
sacred character of the occasion. Mr. Haldane, on his 
part, though he did his best by imitating the example 
of his wife to conform to the ritual, was keenly critical 
of the whole service. The dim religious light of the 
painted windows pleased his eye, but failed to exercise 
any influence on his feelings. The decorations of the 
church seemed to him insincere and artificial. He 
missed in the atmosphere that sense of reverence 
which he had experienced in the old cathedrals in 
Spain and Italy. The ceremonies appeared diy, joy- 
less, and uninteresting, and as he watched the con- 
gregation bowing, kneeling, praying, singing, pageants 
of the jubilant mythic worship of the ancient world 
crowded upon his imagination. 

"What are you thinking of?" his wife once 
whispered, as she caught a sidelong glance at bis 
abstiacted face. 

" Diana at Ephesus ! " he replied, with a curious 
twinkle in his keen gray eyes. 

Once or twice during the sermon a saturnine smile 
passed across his face, and Mrs. Haldane pressed his 
foot by way. of warning; but otherwise he listened 
gravely throughout, with his large strongly marked 
features turned to the preacher. 

" Well, have you been interested, dear P ?' asked Mrs. 
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Haldane, when the service was over, and they were 
waiting in the churchyard for the vicar. 

"Yes," he replied ctily; "your vicar is interesting."^ 

" Now, what do you mean by that ? " 

" He will repay study, my dear." 

Mrs. Haldane looked sharply into her husband's face^ 
but was dissatisfied with her scrutiny. 

" You don't like him ? '' 

" I have no reason yet to like or dislike him. In 
a general way, I should prefer to say that I do like 
him." 

"But what do you mean by your remark that ho 
will repay study ? " 

" Perhaps you will not understand me," he answered 
thoughtfully. " Your vicar has a soul, Nell." 

" So have we all, I suppose." 

" At least he believes he has one," said Mr. Haldane^ 
with a slight shrng of his shoulders. 

"Well!" 

" And he is tnring to save it." 

"We all are, I hope." 

" I beg your pardon, Nell ; the phenomenon in these 
days is a psychological rarity, and, being rare, is 
naturally interesting. It is one of the obscure problems 
of cerebration. Ah ! here comes your vicar." 
! With a bright smile Mrs. Haldane advanced to meet 
him, and cordially shook hands with him. " You must 
allow me to introduce you to my husband. Greorge, 
Mr. Santley." 

" My wife tells me," said Mi'. Haldane, as they shook 
hands, " that she was an old pupil of yours." 

" Yes," said the vicar, with an uneasy glance towards 
her, " many years ago." 

" It is a little curious," continued Mr. Haldane, " how 
people lose sight of each other for years, and then are 
unexpectedly thrown together into the same small 
social circle, after they have quite forgotten each other's, 
existence." 

I The vicar winced at the last words, but replied with 
a faint smile, "The great world is, after all, a very 
little world." 

"Ah, my dear sir, I see I have started a familiar 
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train of thought— the littleness of the world," said Mr. 
Haldane, with a diy light in his eyes. 

" And you fear I may improve the occasion ? " asked 
the vicar a little coldly. 

"Pray do not misunderstand my husband," inter- 
posed Mrs. Haldane. ** He was delighted with your 
sermon to-day ; and I do not wonder, for you have the 
power of appealing to the heart and raising the mind 
beyond earthly things. It was only a few moments ago 
that he told me he was deeply interested." 

"I perceived that he was amused once or twice," 
replied the vicar, with a smile. 

"I confess that I may have smiled at one or twa 
points in your discourse.' 

"Excuse my interrupting you," said Mrs. Haldane; 
" will you not walk ? You can spare time to accom- 
pany us a little way ? " 

Mr. Santley bowed, and Mrs. Haldane signed to the 
coachman to drive on slowly towards the village. 

"For example," resumed Mr. Haldane, "I see you. 
still stick to the old chronology and the mythic Eden."; 

" Certainly I do." 

" And yet you should be aware that at least a thou- 
sand years before the date you fix for the creation oft 
Adam, tribes of savage hunters and fishers peopled the 
old fir- woods of Denmark, and set their nets in the 
German ocean." 

"It may eventually prove necessary to revise the 
chronology of the Bible," replied the vicar; " but there 
is at present too much conflict of opinion among your 
archeeologists to decide on the absolute age of these 
tribes. After all, the question is one of minor import- 
ance." 

" Granted. But you cannot say the same of the 
efficacy of prayer." 

!Mrs. Haldane laid her hand on her husband's arm, 
and stopped abruptly. "Ask Mr. Santley to dinner, 
George, and then you can discuss as long and as pro- 
foundly as you like ; but I will not allow you to argue 
now. Besides, I want to talk to Mr. Santley." 

Mr. Haldane laughed good-naturedly. " Just as you 
please, my dear. If Mr. Santley will favour us with his 
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•company, I shall be very glad. Your predecessor was 
a frequent visitor at onr house. A jovial, rubicund 
fellow, whose troubles in this life were less of the world 
and the devil than of the flesh ! A fat, ponderous man 
and a Tory, as all fat men are ; a sort of Falstaff in 
'pontificalibus ; a man with a wit and a shrewd palate 
for old port. Poor fellow ! he was snuffed out like a 
candle. One could have better spared a better man." 

** Will you come to-morrow ? " asked Mrs. Haldane ; 
" and, if your sister can accompany you, will you bring 
her ? You will excuse our informality and so short a 
notice." 

" I shall be very happy to call to-morrow.*' 

" Then, if you can spare me a few moments I will 
have a better opportunity of speaking to you. I must 
learn all about the parish, and I have a whole catechism 
of questions to ask you. You will come to-morrow^ 
then ? " she concluded with one of those flashing looks 
from her great dark eyes. 

He watched them drive away with that look burning 
in his brain and the pressure of her hand tingling 
through every nerve. He stood gazing after her with 
a passionate light in his eyes and an eager, yearning 
expression on his pale, agitated face. This was the 
woman he had lost, and now they were again thrown 
together in the same small social circle, after she had 
completely forgotten his existence ! Those words of 
her husband had cut him to the quick. Could she so 
soon, so easily, so completely have forgotten him ? It 
seemed incredible. If she had used any such expres- 
sion to her husband, was it not rather to forestall any 
jealous suspicion on his part ? Clearly she had not 
divulged the secret of those school-girl days. Ke knew 
not the story of that sweet, imperishable romance; 
those burning kisses and unforgotten vows had been 
hidden from him ; and in that concealment the viqar 
found a strange, subtle pleasure. It was at least one 
tie between him and her ; one secret in common in 
which her husband had no share. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LAMB AND THE SHEPHERD. 

Tub vicar was standing close beside the village school, 
and as he turned to go back home he saw the school- 
mistress in the doorway of her little cottage. He 
started as though she had been looking into his heart, 
instead of watching the carriage as it bowled along 
towards the village. Without a moment's hesitation, 
liowever, he opened the schoolyard gate and went up 
to lier. 

" Well, Miss Greatheart, how are you to-day ? " 
Dora, a bright, merry-looking woman of about thirty, 
dropped a curtsey, and invited the vicar into the house. 
" Thank you, no ; I must not stay. I have just been 
speaking, as you have seen, to my new parishioners. 
I call them new, though I suppose they are older in 
the parish than I am myself." 

" Old as they are, this is the first time I ever set 
eyes on Mr. Haldane in our church, sir. His pretty 
wife must have converted him." 

" Then they have not been long married ? '* 
" Somewhere about two years, I should think. All 
last year they were away in Egypt and Palestine ; and 
perhaps now that he's seen the Land, he believes in the 
Book." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Seeing's believing, you know, sir ; and if all talcs 
be true, he used not to believe in anything from the 
roof upward. Oh, you may well look shocked, sir, but 
he was quite an atheist and an infidel ; but you see ho 
was so rich that the gentry round about didn't care to 
give him the go-by. I suppose you haven't been to the 
Manor yet, sir ? The old vicar, Mr. Hart, was always 
there. People did say he paid more conrt to the people 
at the Manor than he should have done, considering 
the need for him in the parish ; and when Mr. Hart 
got his second stroke, there were those that said it was 
a judgment on him for high living, and the company 

D 
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he kept. Bat you know, sir, how folk's tongues will 
wag.* 

** Is the Manor far from here ? Of course I have 
heard of the place, but I have never been near it." 

" It's about four miles, sir, and a lohelj place it is, 
and dismal it must be in winter, with miles of wood 
about it. In summer it is not so bad, but it is awfully 
wild and solitary. I went over the grounds once, years 
ago. I became acquainted with one of the housemaids, 
you see, sir — quite a nice young person — and she in- 
vited me to tea. I remember it was getting dusk when 
I left, and she took me through the woods. Dear me, 
what a fright I got ! I happened to look up, and there 
was a man, quite a giant, standing among the trees. I 
screamed, and would have run had not Jane — that was 
the maid, sir — laughed, and said it was only a statue. 
And so it was, for we went right up to it. All the 
woods are full of statues — quite improper and rude, 
and rather frightening to meet in the dusk. But now 
he is converted, Mrs. Haldane will have them all taken 
away, I should think. I don't believe the place is 
haunted, though there are some strange stories told 
about it ; but I do know that the chapel — ^there is an 
old chapel close by the house — is shut up, and no one 
goes near it but Mr. Haldane and his valet — a dark 
foreign person, with such eyes ! Queer tales are told 
about lights being seen in it at all hours of the night, 
and some of the old folk believe that if any one could 
look in they would see that the foreign valet had horns 
and a cloven foot, and that his master was worshipping 
him. I think that's all nonsense myself ; but there's 
no doubt Mr. Haldane used to be dreadfully wicked, 
and an atheist." 

"If he was so very bad," said the vicar, smiling, 
" surely it was strange that Mr. Hart* used to associate 
with him so much." 

" Well, you see, sir, he was always liberal, and kept 
a good table, and Mr. Hart was a cheerful liver. Then 
Mr. Haldane was always ready with his purse when 
there was a hard winter, or the crops were bad, or any 
poor person was ill." 

** I see, I see/' said the vicar. 
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*^ Bat his cbaritj conld not do him any good, people 
said, when he didn't believe there was a God, or that 
he had a soul." 

" So they didn't consider it worth while to be thank. 
fulP" 

" I don't think they did, sir." 

"And was Mrs. Haldane staying at the Manor the 
first year of their marriage ? " 

**xes; he bronght her. back with him after the 
honeymoon," 

" And do they speak as kindly of her in the village 
as they do of her husband ? " 

" Oh, indeed, sir, they worship her. Even old Mother 
GrimsoU, who said she wanted to make a charity woman 
of her when yon bought her that scarlet cloak last winter, 
has a good word for Mrs. Haldane. She isn't the least 
bit conceited, and she knows that poor people have 
their proper pride; and when she helps any one she 
makes them feel that they are doing her a favour. 
When Mr. Hart was alive she used to go round with 
him, devising and dispensing charities. It's only a 
pity she is married to — to — " — and Miss Greatheart 
beat impatiently on the ground with her foot in the 
effort to recall the word — ** to an agnostic. Mr. Hart 
said he wasn't an atheist, but an agnostic, though I dare 
say if the truth were known one is worse than the other." 

" You are not very charitable. Miss Greatheart ; come, 
now, confess," said the vicar, good-humouredly. 

"Perhaps not, sir; but I have no patience with 
atheists and agnostics." 

" An atheist," continued the vicar, " is a person who 
does not believe in a God; an agnostic is one who 
merely says he does not know whether there is a God 
or not." 

"Dosen't know!" exclaimed Dora, indignantly. 
" Wherever was the man brought up ? " 

That evening, as Miss Santley and Edith went across 
from the church to the Vicarage together, the vicar 
joined them, and Miss Dove remained to supper as 
usual. The time passed pleasantly enough ; but Edith 
was conscious of a certain restraint in the conversation, 
a curious chilliness in the atmosphere. When at length 
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she rose to go home, the vicar went to the window, and 
looked out for a few seconds. 

" I think, Mary, you might accompany ns ; and when 
we have seen Miss Edith home, we could take a turn 
round together. It is a beautiful night.*' 

Mary nodded assent, and Edith felt her heart sink 
within her. She was certain now that he was avoiding 
her. As she followed Miss Santley upstairs to put on 
her things, a sudden thought flashed upon her. 

" I shall be with you in a moment, Mary, she said ; 
" I have dropped my handkerchief, I think." 

She ran back to the parlour, and met the vicar face to 
face as he paced the room. 

She stood still, and looked at him silently for a 
moment. She had taken him by surprise, and he too 
stood motionless. 

" Well," he said at last, with a faint smile. 

" Do you hate me, Charles P " she asked in a low, 
steady voice. 

" Hate you ! Why should I hate you, my dear Edith? 
What should put such thoughts ** 

" I have only a few seconds to speak to yon," Miss 
Dove continued hastily. "Answer me truly and directly. 
You do not hate me ? " 

" I shall never hate you, dear.'* 

** Why do you avoid me ? '* 

" Have I avoided you ? " 

*' You know you have. Why ? ** 

*' I have not avoided you, Edith." 

" Do you still love me ? " 

'' You know I do." 
As much as ever you did ? " 
*As much as ever." 

" Can I see you to-morrow — alone ? " 

"You know! am going to the Manor." 

" I know," said Edith, with a slight tone of bitterness. 
" You will return in the evening, I suppose P I shall 
wait for you on the road till nine o'clock. * 

" I may be detained, you know, Edith." 

" Then I shall be practising in the church on Tuesday 
afternoon as usual." 

" Very well," he assented. 
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** Am I still to trust yon, Charles ? " sKe asked, raising 
her soft bine eyes earnestly to his face. 

" Yes." 

" Yes P ** She dwelt npon the word, still looking 
fondly np to him. He understood her, and bent over 
and kissed her. 

" You will try to return home to-morrow before nine ? 
I have been miserable all this week, and I have so much 
to say to you." 

" I will try to see you," said the vicar. 

" I must run now; Mary will wonder what has kept 
me. 

The great woods about Foxglove Manor were certainly 
lovely, and in the winter, with the snow on their black 
branches, and snow on the fallen leaves and the open 
spaces between the clumps of forestry, the place might 
have seemed dreary and dismal ; but on this July after- 
noon the vicar experienced an indescribable sense of 
buoyancy and enlargement among these vast tossing 
masses of foliage. Their incessant murmur filled the 
air with an inarticulate music, which recalled to his 
memory the singing pines of Theocritus and the voices 
of the firs of the Hebrew prophets. A spirit of romance 
for ever haunts the woodland, as though the olden tradi- 
tions of dryad and sylvan maiden had not yet been wholly 
superseded by the more accurate report of science. In 
the skirts of the great clusters of timber, cattle were 
grazing in groups of white and red ; in the open spaces 
of pasture land between wood and wood, deer were visible 
among the patches of bracken. In the depths of the forest 
ways he came upon the colossal statues copied from the 
old masters ; and at length, at a turn of the shadowy 
road, he found himself in view of the mansion — ^an 
ancient, square mass of brown sandstone, stained with 
weather and incrustations of moss and lichens, and* 
covered all along the southern exposure with a dense 
growth of ivy. The grounds immediately in front were 
laid out in formal plots for flowers and breadths of turf 
traversed by gravelled pathways, A little withdrawn 
from the house stood the ruined chapel of which the 
schoolmistress had spoken. The ivy had invaded it, 
and scaled every wall to the very eaves, while patches^ 
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of stonecrop and liouseleek, wluch had established them- 
selves on the slated roof, gave it a singular aspect of com* 
plete abandonment. 

As Mr. Sautley entered one of the walks which led to 
the terraced entrance, Mrs. Haldane, who had observed 
his approach, appeared on the stone steps, and descended 
to meet him. 

" How good of you to come so early ! " she exclaimed. 
" George will be delighted. He is in his laboratory, 
experimenting as usual. We shall join him, after you 
have had some refreshment." 

" No refreshment for me, thank you." 

" Are you quite sure ? You must require something 
after so long a walk." 

" Nothing really, I assure you." 

" Well, I shall not press you, as we shall have dinner 
soon. Shall we go to Mr. Haldane P Have yon visited 
the Manor before — ^not in our absence ? How do you 
Hke it ? " 

'* I envy you your magnificent woods." 

" Yes ; are tliey not charming ? And you will Kke 
the house, too, when you have seen it." 

" Do you not find it dnll, however ? " asked the vicar, 
looking into her face with an expression of keen scru- 
tiny. "You are still young — ^in the blossom of your 
youth — and society must still have its attractions for 
you." 

"One enjoys society all the more after a little 
seclusion." 

"No doubt." 

" And we have just returned, you must recollect, from 
a whole year of wandering and sight- seeing, so that it is 
a positive relief to awaken morning after morning and 
find the same peaceful landscape, the same quiet woods 
about one." 

" That is very natural ; but the heai-t does not long 
remain content with the unchanging face of nature, 
however beautiful it may be. Even the best and 
strongest require sympathy, and when once we become 
conscious of that want " 

" Have you begun to feel it ? '* she asked suddenly, as 
he paused. 
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" I suppose it is the inevitable experience of a clergy- 
man in a conntry parish,** he replied, with a smile. 

" Yes, I suppose it is. So few can take an interest in 
your tastes, and aspirations, and intellectual pleasures, 
and pursuits. Is not that so P " 

" It may seem vanity to think so." 

" Oh no ; I think not. The people you meet every 
day are mostly concerned in their turnips or the wheat or 
their cattle, and their talk is the merest village gossip. 
It must indeed be very depressing to listen day after day j 
to nothing but that. One has, of course, a refuge in 
books.*' 

"But books are not life. The day-dreams of the 
library are a poor substitute for the real action of a 
man's own heart and brain." 

" Then one has also the great fields of natural science 
to explore. I think you will find the work of my 
husband interesting, and -if you could turn your mind in 
the same direction, you would find in him inexhaustible 
sympathy." 

As she spoke, thoy reached the low-arched portal of 
the chapel. The thick oaken door, studded with big 
iron nails, was open, and before them stood a man who 
bowed profoundly to Mrs. Haldane, and then darted a 
swift, penetrating glance at the vicar. 

^' Mr. Haldane is within, Baptisto ? " she asked. 

" Yes, senora." 

He stood aside to allow them to pass, and as Mr. 
Santley entered he regarded the man with an eye which 
photographed every feature of his dark Spanish face. 
It was a face whicn, once seen, stamped itself in haunt- 
ing lineaments on the memory, A dusky olive com- 
plexion ; a fierce, handsome mouth and chin ; a broad, 
intelligent forehead ; short, crisp black hair sprinkled 
with grey ; a thin, black moustache, twisted and pointed 
at the ends ; and a pair of big, black, un&thomable eyes, 
filled with liquid fire. It was the man's eyes that 
arrested the attention first, gave character not only to 
the face but to the man himself, and indeed served to 
identify him. In the village, ** the foreign gentleman 
with the eyes " was the popular and sufficient descrip- 
tion of Baptisto. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE UNKNOWN GOD. 

As the vicar entered the chapel, he stopped short, stmck 
with astonishment at the singular appearance of the 
interior. 

The snnlight streaming through the leaded diamond 
panes of the casements, instead of falling on the familiar 
pews, flagged nave, and solemn walls, shone with a 
startling efEect on the heterogeneous contents of a 
museum and laboratory. - Along one side of the building 
were ranged several glass cases containing collections of 
fossils, arctic and tropical shells, antique implements of 
flint, stone, and bronze, and geological specimens. The 
walls were decorated with savage curiosities — shields of 
skin, carved clubs and paddles, spears and arrows tipped 
with flint or fishbone, mats of grass, strings of wampum^ 
and dresses of skins and feathers. On a couple of small 
shelves grinned two rows of hideous crania, gathered as 
ethnic types from all quarters of the barbarian world, 
and beside them lay a plaster cast of a famous paleo^ 
lithic skull. On the various stands and tables in differ- 
ent parts of the room were retorts and crucibles, curious 
tubes, glasses and flasks, electric jars and batteries, 
balances, microscopes, prisms, strange instruments of 
brass and glass, and a bewildering litter of odds and ends, 
for which only a student of science could find a name 
or a use. At the further end of the room, under the 
coloured east window, stood an escritoire covered with 
a confused mass of paper, and beside it stood a small 
table piled with books. 

As Mrs. Haldane and the vicar entered, the master of 
Foxglove Manor, who had been writing, rose, laid down 
his pipe, buttoned his old velvet shooting- jacket, and 
hastened forward to welcome his visitor. 

Baptisto gravely set a couple of chairs, and, at a sign 
from his master, bowed profoundly, and retired to tho 
further end of the apartment. 

** Do you smoke, Mr. Santley ? " Mr. Haldane asked, 
glancing at a box of new clay pipes. 
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" Ko, thank you ; but I do not dislike the smell of 
tobacco. I find, however, that smoking disagrees with 
me — irritates instead of soothing, as professors of the 
weed tell me it should do." 

" Touches the solar plexus, eh ? Then beware of 
it ! The value of the solar system is often determined 
by the condition of the solar plexus." 

" That does seem to be frequently the case," replied 
Mr. Santley, smiling. 

" Invariably, my dear sir, as the ancients were well 
aware when they formulated that comprehensive, but 
little comprehended, proverb of the sound mind in th& 
sound body. It is curious how frequently modem 
science finds herseK demonstrating the truth of the 
guesses of the old philosophers ! " 

" I perceive you are devoted to science," said Mr. 
Santley, waving his hand towards the evidences of hia 
host's taste. 

" Oh yes, he is perpetually experimenting in some 
direction or other," said Mrs. Haldane, with a laugh. 
" I believe he and Baptisto would pass the night here, 
boiling germs or mounting all manner of invisible little 
monsters for the microscope, if I allowed them. You 
must know, Mr. Santley, that Mr. Haldane is writing 
a magnum opus — * The History of Morals,* I believe, is 
to be the title — and what with his experiments and his 
chapters, he can scarcely find time to dine.'* 

"You have been happy in your subject," said the 
vicar, turning to the master of the Manor. " The history 
of morals must be an enthralliog book. I can scarcely 
imagine any subject afEording larger scope for literary 
genius than this of the development of that divine law 
written on the heart of Adam* Why do you smile, may 
I ask?" 

" Pardon me ; I was not conscious that I did smile, 
except mentally. You will excuse me, however, if I 
frankly say that I was smiling at your conception of 
the genesis of morality* What you term the divine law 
Avritten on the heart of Adam represents to me a very 
advanced stage in the development of the moral sense. 
We must begin far beyond Adam, my dear sir, if we 
would arrive at a philosophic appreciation of the subjects 
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We mast explore as far as possible into that misty and 
enigmatic period which precedes historical record ; 
approach as nearly as may be to the time when in the 
savage, possibly semi-simian, brain of the earliest of onr 
predecessors experience had began to reiterate her 
proofs that what was good was to his personal advan- 
tage, and that what was bad entailed loss and sufEering. 
It has hitherto been the habit to believe that the Deca- 
logue was revealed from Sinai in thunder and lightning 
and clouds of darkness. As a dramatic image or 
allegory only should that be accepted. Clouds of dark- 
ness do indeed surround the genesis of the moral in 
man, and the law has been revealed by the deadly 
lightnings of disease and war and famine and misery, 
through unknown and innumerable generations. No 
divine law was written on the heart of the first man, or 
society would not be where it is to-day. No ; unhappily, 
one might say, morality has been like everything elso 
human — ^like everything else, human or not, — like the 
coloured flower to the plant, the gay plumage to the 
bird, a dearly bought conquest, a painfully laboured 
evolution." 

Once or twice during Mr. Haldane's remarks, the 
vicar had raised his hand in disclaimer, but waited till 
he had finished before speaking. 

"I was about to protest," he now said, "against 
several of your expressions, but I fear controversy is of 
little good when the disputants argue from different 
premises. I perceive that you have accepted a theory 
of life which completely shuts out God from His 
creation." 

" Pardon me ; like the old Greek, I can still raise an 
altar to the unknown God." 

'*To a cold, remote, indifferent abstraction, then," 
replied Mr. Santley, impulsively ; " to a God unknowing 
as unknown — a vague, unrealizable, impersonal Power." 

" Impersonal, I grant you, and therefore more logical, 
even according to human reason, than the huge, 
passionate anthropomorphism of Jew and Christian. 
Consciousness and personality imply the notion of limits 
and conditions; and which is the grander idea — ^a 
limited, conditioned Power, however great, or an 
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absolato transcendent Godhead, free from all the limits 
which govern onr finite being? God cannot be con- 
scions as we understand consciousness, nor personal as 
we understand personality. If He were, then indeed 
we might well believe that we were made after His 
image and likeness." 

" And can you find comfort in snch a creed P Can 
you turn for strength, or grace, or consolation to such 
a power as you describe P ** 

" Why should IP'* asked Mr. Haldane, smiling. " If 
I need any of these things, my need is the result of 
some law violated or unobserved. The world is ruled 
by law, and every breach of law entails an inescapable 
penalty. If I snfEer I must endure.*' 

" That is cold comfort for all the sum of misery in 
the world.'* 

*^ It is the only true comfort. The rest is delusion. 
Preach that every violated law avenges itself, not in 
some half mythical hell at the close of a life that seems 
illimitable — for men never do realize that they will one 
day die — but avenges itself here and now ; preach that 
no cmcified Redeemer can interfere between the violator 
of the law and its penalty ; preach that if men sin they 
will infallibly suffer, and you will really do something 
to regenerate mankind. Christianity, with its doctrines 
of atonement and vicarious suffering and redemption, 
has done as much to fill the world with vice, crime, and 
disease as the most degraded creed of pagan or savage. 
The groaning and travail of creation are clamant proo& 
that vicarious suffering and redemption are the veriest 
dreams." 

" Either purposely or inadvertently you mix up the 
physical and the moral law," interposed the vicar. 

'^ The physical and the moral are but one law, articles 
of the one universal code of nature." 

" True," said the vicar. " I forgot that you denied 
man his immortal soul, as you deny him his divine son- 
ship. And so you are content to believe that man is 
bom to live, labour, suffer, and perish.*' 

" Concede that God is content that such should be 
man's destiny, ** replied Mr. Haldane, "what then P ** 

'* What then p * echoed the viciwr, rising from his 
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chair with flashing eyes and agitated face ; " why, then 
life is a fiendish mockery ! '* 

Mr. Haldane's face wore a grim smile as he heard 
the bitter emphasis of the vicar's reply, 

" Ah, my worthy friend/' he said, " yon illustrate how 
necessary it is that when one has his hand full of truth lie 
should only open it one finger at a time. If you revolt 
thus angrily against the new gospel, what can be 
expected from the ignorant and the vicious ? The 
meaning and purpose of life does not depend on whether 
the individual man shall perish or shall be immortal. 
If perish he must, he may at least perish heroically. 
Annihilation or immortality does not affect the validity 
of religion, whose paramount aim is not to prepare for 
another world, but to make the best of this^to realize 
its ideal greatness and nobility. If life should suddenly 
appear a mockery, contrast the present with that remote 
past of the naked savage of the stone age, or the brutnl 
condition of his more remote sylvan ancestor, learning 
to walk erect and to articulate ; and then summon 
up a vision of the possible future, when superstition 
shall have ceased to embitter man's life, when a know- 
ledge of natural law shall have made men virtuous, 
when disease shall have vanished from the world, and 
the nations shall, in a golden age of peace and perfected 
arts, have learnt the method of a patriarchal longevity. 
Millions of individuals have wept and toiled and 
perished to secure for us the present ; we and millions 
shall weep and toil and perish to secure the future for 
them." 

" And that you take to be the significance of life, the 
progress of the race ? " 

" And is not that at least as noble a significance as a 
heaven peopled with the penitent thief, the drunkard, 
the gallow's-bird, the harlot, the thousand bestial types 
of humanity redeemed by vicarious agony — the thousand 
brutes of civilization who, in this age, are not fit for life 
even on this earth, to say nothing of an enlarged im- 
mortality ? " 

" But with ever-rising grades of immortality before 
them, even those bestial types might ascend to a perfect 
manhood, and shall they perish p '* 
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"Have they not been ascending ever since the 
Miocene ? " asked Mr. Haldane, with a scomfnl laugh. 
" However, it is little use discussing the matter. As 
you have said, we cannot agree upon first principles. 
Let me show you, instead, some of my curiosities. Did 
you ever see the Mentone skull? Here is a plaster 
cast of it." 

" And do you accept this dark and comfortless creed 
of your husband ? " asked Mr. Santley, turning to Mrs. 
Haldane as he took the cast in his hand. 

" Oh no," she replied, raising her soft dark eyes to 
him earnestly ; " the progress of humanity does not 
satisfy me as an explanation of the enigma of life in 
man or woman. I cannot abandon my old faith and 
trust in the Grod-Man for an unknown power who does 
not care for my suffering and cannot hear my pi^ayers. 
What to me can such a god be ? And what can life 
be but a mockery if my soul, with its yearnings and 
aspirations and ideals, ceases to exist after death — has 
no other world but this, in which I know its infinite 
wants can never be satisfied ? " 

The vicar's face brightened, and his heart beat with 
a strange impulsive ardour as he listened to her. 
Why had this woman, whose enthusiasm and sympathy 
might have enabled him to realize his own high ideal 
of the spiritual, been denied him ? What evil destiny 
had bound her for ever to a man whose paralyzing 
creed must make a perpetual division between them — 
a man who could look into her sweet face and yet 
think of her as merely a beautiful animal ; who could 
fold her in his arms, and yet tranquilly accept the 
teaching that at death that pure, radiant soul of hers 
would be for ever extinguished P These thoughts and 
feelings went through the vicar's consciousness swiftly 
as sunshine and shadow over a landscape.! 

His eyes dropped on the plaster cast in his hand. 

" This is very old ? " he asked musingly. 

" One of the oldest skulls in the world," replied Mr. 
Haldane. "It was discovered by Dr. Riviere in a cave 
at Mentone, in a cliff overlooking the sea. The man 
belonged to the ancient . stone age, and was con- 
temporary with the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros 
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of the Post-plioceae. The cave was a place of burial^ 
and on the head of the skeleton was a thickly plaited 
network of sea-shells, with a fringe of deers' teeth 
aronnd the edge ; the limbs were adorned with brace«- 
lets and anklets of shells also ; and in front of the face 
was placed a little oxide of iron, nsed as war-paint, no 
doubt." 

"Even in the Post-pliocene, then," said the vicar^ 
" it would appear that man believed in a hereafter.** 

"Ah, yes ; it is an antique superstition, and even yet 
we have not outgrown it. Human progress is slow." 

" And this face was raised to the blue sky ages ago^ 
looking for God 1 " . 

Mr. Haldane shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
grimly. 

" How is it possible that you, who must share tho 
weaknesses and sorrows of the human heart, can so 
stoically accept the horrible prospect of annihilation ? *' 
asked the vicar, half angrily 

" I accept truths. Do you imagine I prefer annihila^ 
tion ? I could wish that life were ordered otherwise, 
but wishing cannot change an eternal system. Im- 
mortality cannot be achieved by defying annihilation." 

*' Have you realized death ? ** exclaimed the vicar^ 
passionately. " Can you, dare you, look forward to a 
time when, say, your wife shall lie cold and lifeless, — 
and hold to the doctrine that you have lost her for 
ever, that never again shall your spirit mingle with 
hers, that you and she are for all eternity divorced ? " 

"You appeal to the passions, and not to the 
reason," replied Mr. Haldane, coldly, "What holds 
good for the beast which perishes, holds good for all of 
us, and will hold good for those who come after us, and 
who will be greater and nobler than we." 

" Be it so," replied the vicar, in an undertone. As 
he spoke he bit his lip, and his cheek coloured. The 
thought was not meant for utterance, but it slipped 
into words before he was aware. For the fuU signifi- 
cance of that thought was a singular exemplification of 
the conflicting spiritual and animal natures of the man. 
That divorce of death which had been pronounced 
inevitable opened before him, in a dreamy vista of the 
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future, a new world of ecstatic beatitude, where his 
soul and the radiant spirit of the woman who stood 
beside him should be mingled together in indissoluble 
communion. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CELESTUL AFFINITIES. 

Shobtlt afterwards Mrs. Haldane suggested that they 
should take a turn about the grounds, instead of wast- 
ing the sunshine indoors. As they left the chapel the 
vicar paused and looked back at the ivy-draped 
building, with its half -hidden lancets. 

" You have turned a sacred edifice to a strange use,'* 
he said. " Here, within the walls where past genera- 
tions have dwelt and worshipped, you have set up your 
apparatus for the destruction of man's holiest heritage. 
Pardon me if I speak warmly, but to me this appears 
to be. sacrilege." 

" The Church has always been intolerant of science 
and research," rephed Mr. Haldane, good-humouredly, 
" and it is the fortune of conflict if sometimes we are 
able to make reprisals. But, seriously, I see no 
desecration here.'' 

"No desecration in converting God's house into a 
laboratory to analyze soul and spirit into function and 
force ! " 

"No desecration, I should say, in converting the 
shrine of a narrow, selfish superstition into a school- 
room where one may learn a truer and a grander 
theology, and a less presumptuous and illusive theory 
of life. It is, however, impossible for us to be at one 
on these matters ; let us at least agree to difEer 
amicably. Your predecessor and I found much of 
common interest. He was of the old school, but life 
had taught him a kindly tolerance of opinion. To you, 
as I gleaned from your sermon yesterday, the new 
philosophy and modem criticism are familiar. You 
must surely concede that the old theological ground 
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must be immeasurably widened, if you are still resolved 
to occupy it. Why should you fear truth, if God has 
indeed revealed Himself to the Church ? " 

" The Church does not fear truth,*' replied the vicar ; 
" but she does fear the wild speculations and guesses 
at truth which unsettle the faith of the world. For 
myself I have looked into some of these fantastic 
theories of science, and I repudiate them as at once 
blasphemous and hopeless. It is easy to destroy the 
old trust in the beneficence of Providence, in the 
redemption and destiny of man ; bat when you have 
accomplished that, you can go no farther. Tyndall 
proves to you that all life in the world is the outcome 
of antecedent life ; Haeckel contends that science must 
in the long run accept spontaneous generation. Tour 
leading men are at loggerheads ; and it signifies little 
which is right, for in either case the causa causans is 
only removed one link further back in the chain of 
causation. Some of you hold that there is only matter 
and force in the universe, but on others it is beginning 
to dawn that possibly matter and force are in the 
ultimate one and the same. And again, it signifies 
little which is right, for both, being conditioned, must 
have had a beginning. A God, a creative Power, is 
needed in the long run — *a power behind humanity, 
and behind all other things,' as Herbert Spencer 
describes it ; a God of whom science can predicate 
nothing, of whom science declares it to be beyond her 
province to speak, but of whom every heart is at some 
time vividly conscious and has been from the beginning 
— demonstrably from the Paleolithic period — ^until 
now." 

**0h, Mr. Santley, I am so pleased you have said 
that. I have often wished that I were able to answer 
my husband, but I have no power of argument," said 
Mrs. Haldane, looking gratefully at the vicar. "Ton 
must not think he is not a good, a real practical 
Christian, in spite of his opinions." 

Mr. Haldane laughed quietly as his wife slipped her 
hand into his. 

** As to the God of the Paleolithic man, Mr. Santley 
forgets that it was at best a personification of some o£ 
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the great natural powers — wind, rain, thunder, sun- 
shine, and moonlight ; and as to Christianity, my dear, 
there is much in the teaching of Christ, and even of 
the Church, which I reverence and hold sacred. 
Morality, and the consequent civilization of the world 
owes more to Christianity than to any other creed. 
It has done much evil, but I think it has done more 
good. Purified from its mythic delusions, it has still 
^ splendid- future before it." 

" And apropos of practical Christianity, Mr, Santley," 
continued Mrs. Haldane, " I want to talk to you about 
the parish. I am eager to begin with my poor people 
again ; and, by-the-bye, the children have, 1 understand, 
had no school treat yet this year. Now sit down here 
jind tell me all aboat your sick, in the first place." 

Mr. Haldane stood listening to the woes and illnesses 
of the village for a few minutes, and then left them 
together in deep discussions over flannels and medicines 
and nourishing food. Dinner passed pleasantly enough. 
The vicar had satisfied his conscience by protesting 
against the desecration of the chapel and the disastrous 
results of scientific research. Clearly it was useless, 
and worse than useless, to contend with this large- 
natnred, clear-headed unbeliever. It was infinitely 
more agreeable to feel the soft dark light of Mrs. £[al- 
dane*s eyes dwelling on his face, and to listen to the 
music of her voice as she told him of their travels 
abroad. In his imagination the scenes she described 
rose before him, and he and she were the central figures 
in the clear, new landscape. He thought of their walks 
on the cliffs and on the sea-shore, in the golden days 
that had gone by. How easily it might have been ! 

The sun had gone down when he parted from his 
host and hostess at the great gate at the end of the 
avenue. He had declined their offer to drive him over 
to Omberley. He preferred walking in the cool of the 
evening, and the distance was, he professed, not at all 
too great. As he shook hands with her, that wild, 
etherial fancy of a world to come, in which her husband 
would have no claim to her, brightened his eyes and 
flushed his cheek. There was a strange nervous 
pressure in the touch of his hand, and an expression of 

E 
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stirprise started into her face. He noticed it at once^ 
and was warned. Mr. Haldane's farewell was bluffly 
cordial, and he warmly pressed the yiear to call on 
them at any time that best snited his convenience. 
They were pretty sure to be always at home, and they 
were not likely to have too mnch company. 

As he walked along the high-road, bordered on one 
side with the green murmuring masses of foliage, and 
on the other with waving breadths of com, his mind 
was absorbed in that new dream of transcendent love. 
There was nothing earthly or gross in this dawning 
glow of spiritual passion; indeed, it liaised him in 
delicious exaltation beyond the coarseness of the 
physical, till, as it suddenly occurred to him that some- 
where on his way Edith was waiting for him, his heart 
rose in revulsion at the recollection of her. At the 
same time there was a large clement of the sensuous 
beauty of transient humanity in that celestial forecast. 
The pure, radiant spirit of the woman he loved still wore 
the sweet lineaments of her earthly loveliness. Death 
had not destroyed that magioal face; those dark, 
luminous, loving eyes ; that sweet shape of womanhood. 
The spiritual body was cast in that of the physical, and 
the chief difference lay in a shining mistiness of colour, 
which floated in a sort of elusive drapery about the 
glorified woman, and replaced the worldly silks and 
satins of the living wife. This spiritual being was no 
intangible abstraction, of which only the intellect could 
take cognizance. As in its temporal condition, it could 
still kiss and thrill with a touch. Clearly, however 
unconscious he might be of the fact, the vicar's concep- 
tion of the divine was intensely human, and his spiritual 
idealizations were the immediate growth and delicate 
blossom of the senses. 

A great stillness was growing over the land as he 
pursued his way. The woodlands had been left behind 
him, and their incessant murmur was now inaudible. 
Sleep and quietude had fallen on the level fields ; not 
an ear of wheat stirred, no leaf rustled. The birds 
had all gone to nest, except a solitary string of belated 
crows, flying low down in black dots against the distant 
silvery gi^een horizon. The moon was rising through 
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a low-lying haze, whicli liad begun to spread over the 
landscape. The vicar looked at his watch. It was after 
nine o'clock. He began to hope that Edith had grown 
tired of waiting for him, and had returned home. He 
had a sickening feeling of repugnance and vague dread 
of meeting her. 

Little more than a month after Mr. Santley had 
settled in Omberley, Miss Dove had come to live with 
her aunt. Her father and mother had died within a 
year of each other, and the girl gladly accepted the 
offer of Mrs. Russell to consider her house as a homo 
until she had had time to look about her. Edith had 
been left sufficiently well provided for, and her aunt, 
the widow of a banker, was in a position of independence, 
BO that the disinterested offer was accepted withoat 
any sense of dependence or humiliation. The bright, 
innocent face of the girl instantly caught the eye of 
the vicar. He saw her frequently at her aunt's house, 
and gradually learned to esteem, not only her excellent 
qualities, but to find a use for her accomplishments. 
She was especially fond of music, and when the vicar 
suggested that she might add to the beauty of the 
service at St. Cuthbert's by interesting herself in the 
choir and presiding at the organ, she eagerly acquiesced. 
The church was one of Edith's favourite haunts ; and 
when the vicar, who was himself a lover of music, 
heard, the soul-stirring vibrations of some masterpiece 
of the great composers, his steps were drawn by an 
easily explicable fatality to the side of the pretty per- 
former. Still, it was a fatality. Slowly, and imper- 
ceptibly at first, the sense of pleasure at meeting grew 
up between the two ; then swiftly and imperceptibly 
they found that there was something in the presence 
of each other that satisfied a vague, indefinable craving j 
and lastly, with a sudden access of self-consciousness, 
they looked into each other's eyes, and each became 
gladly and tremulously aware of the other's love. 
Edith was still young, almost too young yet to assume 
the station of the wife of the spiritual head of the 
parish; and Mr. Santley was not so sure as to the 
manner in which his sister would receive the intima- 
tion that there was, even in the remote future, to be 
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a new mistress brought to the Vicarage. The girl was, 
however, still too happy in the knowledge that she 
was beloved to look forward to marriage. With a 
strange, feminine inconsistency, she regarded their 
union with a certain dread and shamefacedness. It 
seemed such a dreadful exposure that all the village 
should know that they loved each other. " Oh no, no ; 
it must not be for a long, long time yet ! " she once 
exclaimed nervously. "Is it not sufficient happiness 
to know that I am yours and you are mine ? I cannot 
bear to think that every one must know our secret." 
To have those long, pleasant chats under cover of the 
music; to be invited to the Vicarage, and to sit and 
talk with him there; to receive those haphazard 
glances, as it were, while he was preaching; to be 
escorted home by him in the evening when it was dark, 
and no one could see that her hand was on his arm ; 
to receive those almost stolen kisses; to feel his arm. 
about her waist; — what more could maiden desire 
to dream over for weeks and months — ^for years, if 
need were ? 

Edith was endowed with the intense feminine faith 
and fervid ideality of the worshipper. To sit at her 
lover's feet and to look up adoringly to him, was 
at once her favourite mental and physical attitude. 
On her side, she exercised a curious spiritual influence 
over him. There was such an aerial brightness and 
lightness about her, such sweet fragile loveliness in 
her form and figure, such tender abandonment of self 
in her disposition, that he felt he had not only a 
woman to love, but a beautiful child-like soul to keep 
unspotted from the world, to guide through the dark 
ways of life to the arms of the great loving Fatherhood 
of God. The presence of Edith helped him to banish 
the dark doubts and evil promptings of the spirit 
of unbelief. When she spoke to him of her spiritual 
experiences, he felt joyous ascensions of the heart 
which raised him nearer to heaven. She created iu 
him the unspeakable holy longings and vague wants 
that give the lives of the mystic saints of Eomari 
Catholicism so singular a blending of divine illumina- 
tion and voluptuous colour. Unconsciously the vicar 
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was realizing in his own nature Swedenborg's doctrine 
of celestial affinities* This love restored to him the 
innocence and ardour of the days of Eden; he had 
found at once his Eve and his Paradise, and he felt 
that, as of old, God still walked in the garden in the 
cool of the day. Some such glamour surrounds the 
first developments of every sincere attachment. It is 
the first rosy tingling flush of dawn, dim and sweet 
and dreamy, and, like the dawn, it glows and brightens 
into the fierce clear heat of broad day, burning the dew 
from the petal and withering the blossom. 

As Mr. Santley's thoughts turned to Edith, the 
recollection of these things came vividly upon him. 
Only a week ago, and she was the one woman in the 
world he believed he could have chosen for his wife. 
In an instant, at the sight of a face, all had been 
changed. His love had become a burthen, a shame, a 
dread to him. Edith had grown hatef al to him. At 
the same time, he could not deaden the sting of remorse 
as he reflected on his broken vows. The passionate 
protestations he had uttered sounded again in his ears 
in accents of bitter mockery ; the pledges he had given 
seemed now to him hideous blasphemies. 

At a bend of the road he suddenly came in sight 
of a fignre moving before him in the dusk. He knew 
at a glance it was she, and he prepared himself for the 
meeting. Although he earnestly wished to disem- 
barrass himself of her, he found himself unable to do so 
at once and brutally. He would try to estrange her, 
and free himself little by little. 

As they approached each other he saw that Edith's 
face was grave and sad. She was trying to learn from 
his look in what manner she ought to speak to him. 
His assurances on the previous evening had not 
tranquillized her, and she had still a terrible misgiving 
that a chasm was widening between them» 

The vicar was the first to speak. 

** I am a little later than I expected,*' he said, as ho 
held out his hand to her. 

"It does not signify now. I was only afraid that 
you might be so late I should have to go home without 
seeing you." 
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He made no reply, and they walked on side by side 
in silence for a few seconds. At last she stopped 
abruptly and looked at him. 

"Charles," she said, "you know what you said to me 
last night ? " 

" Yes." 

" Was it true ? " 

"Why should you ask such a question? Why 
should you doubt its truth ? *' 

"I try not to doubt it, but I cannot help it. Oh, 
tell me again that you do not hate and contemn me ! 
Tell me you still love me." 

" My dear Edith," replied the vicar, laying his hand 
on her arm, " you are not well. You have been over- 
taxing your strength and exciting yourself." 

Edith did not answer, but the tears rose to her eyes 
and began to run down her cheeks. She did not sob 
or make any sound of weeping, but her hand was 
pressed against her throat. 

" Come, don't cry like that ; you know I cannot bear 
to see you cry." 

He stopped as he spoke, and took her hand in his. 
They stood still a little while, and she at length was 
able to speak. 

"Do you remember," she asked in a low, broken 
voice, " that I once told you you were my conscience P " 

He regarded her uneasily before he replied. 

"Yes; you once said that, I know. But why return 
to that now ? " 

" And have you not been ? " 

He was silent. 

"Your word," she continued, "has been my law; 
what you have said I have believed. Have I done 
wrong ? " 

" Why are you letting these things trouble you 
now ? " he asked impatiently. 

" Because I know that" when a woman gives herself 
wholly to the man she loves, it is common for her 
to lose him, and I have begun to feel that I am losing 
you." 

" I do not think I have given you any reason to feel 
that." 
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She did not speak again immediately, but stood with 
her innoceiit blue eyes raised beseechingly to his face. 
Suddenly she took hold of his hands, and said — 

" You told me that in the eyes of God we were man 
and wife, that no marriage ceremony conld ever join 
us together more truly, that marriage really consisted 
in the union of heart and soul, not in the words of any 
priest — did you not? Was that true? Am I still 
your little wife ? " 

He hesitated. The blood had vanished from his 
cheek, leaving it haggard and pale ; she felt his hands 
trembling in hers. Then, with a sudden impulse, he 
took her face between his hands and drew her towards 
him, as he answered^ — 

"You are, darling. I will not do you any wrong." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A SICK-CALL. 

Mr. Santley's reply was as sincere at the moment 
it was spoken as it was impulsive. The saner and 
better part of him rose in sudden sympathy towards 
this young, confiding girl who had laid her whole being 
in his hands, to be his treasure or his plaything. Ho 
resolved to be faithful to the solemn pledge he had 
given her, and to cast from him for ever all thought 
of Mrs. Hal dan e, and all memory of that passionate 
episode of the past. He drew Edith's hand under his 
arm and held it there. That warm little bit of 
responsive flesh and blood had still, he felt, a power 
to thrill through his nature. He bent down and kissed 
it. For some time their conversation was embarrassed, 
but gradually all sense of doubt and estrangement 
vanished, and he was telling her about his visit to the 
Manor. A pressure was laid upon him to make her 
fiuch amends as he was able for his coldness daring the 
past week, and he determined to break the spell which 
Mrs. Haldane's beauty threw over him by revealing 
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their old friendship to Edith. It was not wise, tut 
«nder the stress of remorse and a reviving passion men 
seldom act wisely. Except in the case of a jealous 
disposition, a woman is always pleased to hear of her 
lover's old vaguely cherished love affairs, when there 
is no possibility of their ever coming to life again. 
She knows instinctively, even when she is not told 
so adoringly, that she supersedes all her predecessors 
and combines all their virtues and charms. He loved 
this one for her beauty and sweetness, that one for her 
clear bright intelligence ; each in a different way 5 but 
her he loves in both the old ways, and in a new way 
also which she alone could inspire. 

"Mrs. Haldane was an old pupil of mine — indeed, 
a favourite pupil — many years ago; so, naturally, I 
am much interested in her,*' said the vicar in a tentative 
manner. 

The words were a revelation to Edith ; they explained 
to her all her uneasiness and all his change of manner. 

"And you find that you still love her a little?" 
Edith ventured to say in a sad, faltering tone. 

"I never said I loved her, my dear," replied the 
vicar, with a forced laugh. 

^* But you did, did you not ? She was your favourite 
pupil." 

How uncomfortably keen- sighted this young person 
seemed to be, in spite of her soft, endeariug ways ! 

" Would you be a little jealous if I said I did ? " he 
asked, regarding her with a scrutinizing look. 

" Jealous ! Oh no. Why should I ? Is she not 
married ? And am I not really and truly your little 
wifeP" 

He pressed her hand gently for answer. 

" And when you saw her again last Sunday, and saw* 
how beautiful she was," Edith continued, "you felt 
sorry that you had lost her — ^just a little regretful, did 
you not ? " 

The vicar hesitated, and then did the most foolish 
thing a man can do in such circumstances — confessed 
the truth. 

" You will not be vexed, darling, if I say that I did 
feel regret ? " 
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** You loved her very much ? " 

"She was mj first love," replied the vicar. "But 
you must remember it was years ago. Long before 
I knew you ; when I was quite a young man." 

" And was she very fond of you ? " Edith went on 
quietly. 

" I used to think she was." 

** But she was not true to you ? " 

"I do not blame her. I do not think it was her 
fault. Her people were wealthy, and I was poor, a poor 
teacher." 

*' And it was this made you so cold and hard to me 
all last week ? " 

Mr. Santley did not answer at once. It would 
be brutal to say yes, and he dared not hazard a denial. 

" Oh, Charles, she never loved you as I have." 

"Never, never," replied the vicar hurriedly; and a 
flush rose to his face. 

" When you meet her, when you see her again," said 
Edith, grasping his arm with earnest emphasis, " will 
you remember that ? Promise me." 

" I will never forget it," said the vicar in a low voice. 

He did not see Mrs. Haldane again, however, during 
the week. On the following Sunday his eyes wandered 
only for a moment towards the Manor pew, and he per- 
ceived that she was alone. When he met her after the 
service his manner was constrained, but she appeared 
not to notice it. She spoke again of the parish work, 
and told him that in a day or two she would drive over 
and accompany him on some of his calls. He looked 
forward with uneasiness and self-distrust to her co- 
operation in his daily work. There was an irresistible 
something, a magical atmosphere, an invisible radiation 
of the enticing about this woman. Her large glowing 
black eyes seemed to fasten upon his soul and draw it 
beyond his control. Her starry smile intoxicated and 
maddened him. Beside her, Edith was but a weak^ 
delicate child, with a child's clinging attachment, a 
child's credulity and trust, a child's little gusts of 
passion. His lost love was a woman — ^such a woman 
as men in old times would have perished for as a queen^ 
would have worshipped as a goddess — such a woman. 
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lie fancied, as that Naomi whose beauty lias been the 
mysterious tradition of five thousand years. 

Early one afternoon, about the middle of the week, 
the vicar was just about to set out on his customary 
round of visitation, when Mrs. Haldane's pony-carriage 
drove up to the gate. He assisted her to alight, and 
returned with her to the house. 

Miss Santley, who had been as sensitive to the change 
in her brother as Edith herself, regarded Mrs. Haldane 
with little favour. She was ready to acknowledge that 
it was very good and kind of the mistress of Foxglove 
Manor to interest herself in the wants and sufEeriug of 
the parish, but she entertained grave misgivings as to 
the prudence of her brother and this old pup3 of his 
being thrown too frequently together. She was just 
a little formal and reserved with her visitor, who 
announced her intention of going with the vicar to this 
sick-call he had spoken of. 

" You will have to walk, however," said Mr. Santley, 
'* as the cottage is some little distance across the fields." 

" I came prepared for walking," she replied, with a 
laugh. "James can put up at the village till our return." 

" Will you do us the favour of taking tea with us ? " 
asked Miss Santley. " You will require it, if my brother 
takes you his usual round." 

" Thank you, I shall be very glad. If James calls for 
me at-^— what time shall I say ? — ^six, will that be soon 
•enough ? " 

The coachman received his instructions, and Mr. 
Santley and Mrs. Haldane set out on their first com- 
bined mission. They traversed half a dozen fields, and 
came in sight of a small cluster of cottages lying low 
in a green hoUow. A narrow lane ran past them to 
Omberley in one direction and to the high-road in 
another. Half a dozen poplars grew in a line along 
the lane, and the cottages were surrounded by small 
gardens, filled with fruit trees. 

" What a picturesque little spot ! ** exclaimed Mrs. 
Haldane. "I think nothing looks so pretty as an 
English cottage with its white walls and tiled roof 
peering out from a cluster of apple and pear trees." 

" Pretty enough, but damp ! ' replied the vicar. " In 
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•wet weather they are in a perfect quagmire. Ah, 
listen ! *' 

They were now very near the honses, and the sound 
io which Mr. Santley called her attention was the voice 
of a man crying out in great pain. 

" What can it be ? " asked Mrs. Haldane, with a look 
of alarm. 

" It is the poor fellow we are going to see. He was 
knocked down and run over by a cart about two years 
ago. His spine has been injured, and the doctors can 
do nothing for him. He is quite helpless, and has been 
bedridden all that time." 

" Poor creature ! what a dreadful thing it must be to 
suffer like that ! " 

** Sometimes for weeks together he feels no pain. 
Then he is suddenly seized by the most fearful torture, 
and you can hear his cries for a great distance." 

As they approached the cottage the man's voice grew 
louder, and they could distinguish the words : " Oh, 
what shall I do r Oh, who'll tell me what to do ? " 

Mrs. Haldane shuddered. In that green, peaceful, 
picturesque spot that persistent reiteration of the man's 
agony was horrible. 

** Will you como in ? " asked the vicar, doubtfully. 

His companion signed her assent, and Mr/ Santley 
knocked gently at the door. In a few seconds some one 
was heard coming down the staircase, and a little grey- 
haired, grey-faced woman, dressed in black, came to 
the door and curtsied to her visitors. 

" Mansfield is very bad again to-day ? " said the vicar. 

** Ay, this be one of his bad days, sir. He have been 
that bad since Sunday, I haven't known what to do 
with him." 

The voice of the sick man suddenly ceased, and he 
appeared to be listening. 

" Who's there ? " he shrieked out, after a pause. 
** Jennie, blast you I who's there ? " 

" He be raving mad, ma'am ! " said Mrs. Mansfield, 
apologetically. " He don't know what he is saying." 

" Jennie, you damned little varmint " 

" Hush, John, it be the parson ! " his wife called up 
the staircase. 
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** To hell with the parson ! Oh, what shall I do ? 
Oh, who'll teU me what to do ? " 

"1*11 go Tip to him, sir, and tell him you're here. 
He be very bad to-day, poor sonl ! Will it please you 
to walk in, ma'am ? " 

The little woman went upstairs, and her entrance to 
the sick-room was greeted with a volley of foul curses 
screamed out in furious rage. Gradually, however, the 
access of passion was exhausted, and the man was again 
heard repeating his hopeless appeal for relief. 

" How do they live ? " asked Mrs. Haldane, glancing 
about the small but scrupulously clean room in which 
she stood. " Have they any grown-up children ? " 

** No, only their two selves. She is the bread-winner. 
She does knitting and sewing, and the neighbours, who 
are very kind to her, assist her with her garden and do 
her many little kindnesses." 

" Poor woman ! And she has endured this horrible 
infliction for two years ! " 

" If you please, sir, you can come up now," said Mrs. 
Mansfield from the top of the stairs. 

The vicar went up, and Mrs. Haldane followed him, 
They entered a pretty large whitewashed bedroom, with 
raftered roof and a four-post bedstead in the centre of 
the room. Though meagrely furnished, everything was 
spotlessly clean and tidy. On the bed lay a great 
gaunt man, panting and moaning, with his large filmy 
blue eyes turned up to the roof. He was far above the 
common stature, and his huge wasted frame, only half 
hidden by the bedclothes, was piteous to look at. His 
large venerable head, covered with thin, long white 
hair, filled one with regretful admiration. His face 
was thin and colonrless, and a fringe of white beard 
gave it a still more deathly appearance* One could 
scarcely believe that the wreck before him was a common 
labourer. It seemed rather sach a spectacle as Beatrice 
Genci might have looked on had her father died cursing 
on his bed. 

** Here's parson come to see thee, and a lady wi' 
him," said Mrs. Mansfield, raising her husband's head. 

He looked at them with his glazed blue eyes, made 
prominent with pain, and his moaning grew louder, till 
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they could again distiogaish tlie constant cry for release 
from pain : " Oh, what shall I do ? Oh, who'll tell me 
what to do ? '* 

" Try to think of God, and pray to Him for help," 
said the vicar, bending oyer the suffering man. 

** Oh, I have prayed and prayed and prayed," he 
replied qnerulonsly ; ** but it does no good." 

" He were praying all day yesterday and singing 
hymns," said Mrs. Mansfield. "I don't know what's 
gotten hold of him to-day, but he have been dreadful. 
And he were ever such a pious. God-fearing man. It 
fair breaks my heart to hear him swearing like that. 
But God will not count it against him, for he's been 
clean beside himself." 

" Well, let me hear you pray now, Mansfield," said 
the vicar. " Turn your heart and your mind to God, 
«,nd He will comfort you." 

** God," said the sick man, with the obedient 
simplicity of a child, " I turn my heart and my mind to 
Thee; do Thou comfort me and take me to Thyself. 
O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God and Saviour of man- 
kind, do Thou remember me in Thy paradise. Look 
down upon me, Lord, a miserable ofEender, and spare 
Thou them which confess their faults and are truly 
penitent." 

With a strange light on his white, wasted face, with 
his gaunt hands folded on the counterpane before him, 
the old man sat up in bed and prayed in the same loud 
voice of pain and semi-delirium. A wild, inconceivable, 
interminable prayer; for long after they had left tho 
house, old Mansfield could be heard some hundreds of 
yards away, screaming to God for mercy and consolation. 

** We had better leave him praying," said the vicar 
softly; '^and when he begins cursing and swearing 
again, Mrs. Mansfield, just kneel down and pray in a 
loud voice beside him, It will suggest a new current 
to his thonghts." 

" God won't count his cursing against him, sir, will 
he ? '' asked the little woman. ** He were ever a sober 
Christian man till this misery came on him." 

"No, no," said the vicar; "God jadges the hearty 
not the tongue of delirium." 
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" How old is your husband ? " inquired Mrs. BLaldane, 

" He be eigbty-one come Martinmajs, ma'am." 

" Poor old man ! And yon do sewing and knittings 

do you not ? " 

**yes, ma'am, what be lets me do. He be main 

fractious whiles." 

" And have you plenty to go on with at present ? " 
" I have what *11 keep me busy for a fortnight yet." 
" I will see you again before then. I hope your 

husband will soon be better." 

" There be no hope of that, ma'am. The only better^ 

ness for him '11 be when God takes him." 

" I know you will be able to find a use for this," said 

Mrs. Haldane in a whisper, as they went out of tha 

house. " Good-bye for the present." 

" Oh, ma'am ! God bless you ! " said Mrs. Mansfield, 

the tears springing into her eyes as she looked at the 

gold coin in her hand. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A SUMMER SHOWER. 

After that first round of visitation Mrs. Haldane and 
the vicar met very frequently. 

She found that she could be of use to a great number 
of poor people, and the occupation afforded her by her 
self-imposed duties was novel and interesting. It is 
pleasant to take the place of Providence, and mete out 
help and gladness to afflicted humanity. She was 
actuated by no petty spirit of vanity or ostentation ; 
and though she soon learned that the poorer and more 
necessitous people are, the more thankless they are as 
a rule, these disagreeable experiences did not disillusion 
her. Yery often she would leave her carriage at the 
village inn and accompany Mr. Santley on foot across 
the fields and down the deep green lanes to the different 
houses at which he was to call. Their conversations on 
these occasions were very interesting to her ; and more 
than once as she drove back home in the evening she 
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fell a-tliinking of that distant school-girl past which had 
so nearly faded away from her memory, and began to 
wonder whether, if her family had not so promptly 
extinguished that little romance of hers, she would now 
have been the wife of the vicar of Omberley. No word 
bad yet passed between them of that old time, and 
occasionally she felt just the least curiosity to know how 
he regarded it. She knew he had not forgotten it, and 
she smiled to herself as she called to mind the way in 
which he had addressed her as "Ellen" that first 
Sunday. She had ever since been only Mrs. Haldane 
to him. There was a singular fascination about him 
which she was unable to explain to herself. She 
remembered his words, his looks, his gestures with a 
curious distinctness. She was conscious that, notwith- 
standing his reticence, he still entertained a warm 
attachment to her. She could see it in his eyes, could 
hear it in the tones of his voice, could feel it in the 
pressure of his hand. There is no incentive to affection 
so powerful and subtle as the knowledge that one is 
beloved. Without any analysis of her feelings or any 
misgiving whatever, Mrs. Haldane knew that the vicar's 
friendship was very dear to her, that his sympathy and 
counsel were rapidly growing indispensable. Many 
things troubled her in connection with her husband — 
his indifference to any form of religion, his stern 
acceptance of the conclusions of science, however 
destructive they might be to all that the world had 
clung to as essential to goodness and happiness, his 
utter disbelief of the truths of revelation, his rejection 
of the only God in whom she could place trust and 
confidence. Diffidently at first, and with pain and 
doubt, she spoke to Mr. Santley of these troubles, 
and of the waverings of her own convictions. Her 
husband was so good, so upright and noble a man, that 
she could not despair of his some day returning to the 
faith and the Church of his boyhood. Could the vicar 
not aid her in winning him back to God ? Then, too, 
at times her husband's words appealed to her reason so 
irresistibly that she began to question whether after all 
she had not spent her life in the worship of a delusioni 
That did not happen often, but it terrified her. that it 
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should be possible for her at any time or in any circum- 
stance to call in question the fatherhood of God or the 
divinity of Christ. 

It was only natural that these matters should draw 
the vicar and his fair parishioner very close to each 
other ; and that intimate relationship of soul with soul 
by subtle degrees widened and widened till each became 
•deeply interested in everything that could in any way 
afFect the other. In spite of his strongest resolve to be 
true to Edith, Mr. Santley felt himself irresistibly drawn 
to her beautiful rival. He struggled with the enchant- 
ment till further resistance seemed useless, and then 
he sought refuge in self-deception. His nature, he 
fancied, was wide enough to include the love of both. 
To Edith he could give the affection of a husband, to 
Ellen the anticipative passion of a disfranchised spirit. 
One was a temporal, the other an eternal sentiment. 

One afternoon, as they were returning from a visit, 
being on the edge of the moss about a couple of miles 
from the village, they were overtaken by a storm. 
There was a clump of trees hard by, and they entered 
it for shelter. Mrs. Haldane had her waterproof with 
lier ; but the rain drove in such drenching showers, 
that the vicar insisted on her standing under his 
umbrella and sheltering her person with her own. Side 
by side, with the large trunk of a beech-tree behind 
them and its tossing branches overhead, they stood 
there for nearly half an hour. He held his umbrella 
over her so that his arm almost touched her further 
shoulder. They were very close together, and while 
she watched the flying volleys of rain he was gazing on 
, the beautiful complexion of her face and neck, on the 
rich dark masses of her hair, her sweet arched eyebrows 
and long curving eyelashes. For years he had not been 
able to regard her so closely. She did not notice his 
scrutiny at first, but, when she did, little sunny flushes 
of colour made her loveliness still more electrical. They 
were talking of the storm at first, but now there was 
an interval of silence. She felt his eyes upon her face 
— they seemed to touch her, and the contract made her 
cheeks glow. At last she turned and looked straight 
at him. 
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" I was thinking of long ago," he said in answer to 
her look ; '* do you remember ho w once we were caught 
by a thunderstorm at Seaccmbe, and we stood together 
under a tree just as we are now ? " 

" What an excellent memory you have ! " she said 
with a smile, while her colour again rose. 

"I never forget anything," rejoined Mr. Santley 
with emphasis. " But surely you too recollect that ? " 

" Oh yes ; I have not forgotten it," she said lightly, 
**We were very foolish people in those days.*' 

" We were very happy people, were we not ? " 

" Yes, I think we were ; it was a childish happiness." 

"Manhood, then, has brought me no greater. Ah, 
Ellen, you seem to have easily let the past slip away 
from you. With me it is as vivid to-day as if it were 
only yesterday that you and I walked on the cliffs 
together. Do you remember we went to the gipsy's 
camp in the sand-hills and had our fortunes told ? " 

Mrs. Haldane blushed and laughed. 

" We were foolish enough to do anything, I think, at 
that time." 

" That pretty gipsy girl with the dark almond eyes 
and red-and-amber head-dress was sadly out in her 
reading of our destinies." 

Mrs. Haldane made no reply. These reminiscences, 
and especially the tone in which the vicar dwelt on 
them, disquieted her. 

" I think the worst of the shower is over now," she 
said, stepping from under his umbrella. As she spoke, 
however, a fresh gust of wind and rain contradicted 
her, and she stepped further into the shelter of the tree. 
Mr. Santley clearly understood the significance of her 
words and action. 

"It is rainiog far too heavily to go yet," he said 
gently. " Let me hold my umbrella over you." 

She consented a little uneasily, but he laid his hand 
upon her arm and said — 

" I have displeased you by referring to the past, have 
I not ? Come, be frank with me. Surely we are good 
enough friends by this to speak candidly to each other." 

She raised her great dark eyes to his face and 
replied gravely — 

p 
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" I do not like you to speak of the past in ttat way. 
I do not think it is right. I hope we are good enough 
friends to speak candidly. I have trusted you as a 
friend, as a very dear and true friend. I wish to keep 
you always my friend ; but when you spoke just now of 
our liking for each other, I do not think you spoke as 
a — ^friend.*' 

The vicar was silent, and his eyes were cast on the 
ground. 

" Have I done you an injustice ? " she asked in a 
low tone, after a little pause. "Then, pray, do for- 
give me." 

The vicar regarded her with a look of sadness, and 
took the little gloved hand she held out to him. 

" You do me injustice in thinking that I have for- 
gotten your position.*' 

Mrs. Haldane coloured deeply. 

" No," continued the vicar, " I have not forgotten 
that. I cannot forget it. And if I still love you with 
the old love of those vanished years, if I love you with 
a love which will colour my whole life, do not imagine 
that it is with any hope of response in this world. I 
do your husband no injustice ; I do you no dishonour. 
I loved you long before he knew you ; I shall love you 
still in that after life in which he has deliberately aban- 
doned all claim to you, in the very existence of which 
he places no belief. Between this and then let me be 
your friend — ^yoar brother ; let me be as one in whom 
you will ever find sympathy and devotedness ; one who 
can share and understand all your doubts and distress, 
all your temptations and trials. I do not ask you to 
love me; I only ask you to let me love you." 

This gust of passion was so sudden, so unexpected, 
so overwhelming, that almost before she was aware, he 
had spoken and she had listened. And now as she 
thought of what he said a strangely mixed sensation of 
doubt and pleasure awoke within her. All that he 
wished to be he was indeed already in her eyes — her 
adviser, sympathiser, friend. Only this secret unex- 
pectant love which lived on the past and the future 
agitated her. And yet surely it was a pure spiritual 
love which asked for no return on this side of the 
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grave. These tliotiglits occurred to her before she 
took the sober common-seTise view of what he had 
said. 

"Ton are taking too visionary, too feverish a view of 
life when you speak in that way," she said gently. 
" We cannot live on dreams. Our duties, our work, 
our disappointments and cares are too real for us to 
be satisfied with any love less real. You will some day 
meet some one worthy of your affection, capable of 
sympathising with you and aiding you in your life- 
work — some one who will be a fitting helpmeet to you. 
For my part, I think that whenever we have missed 
what we are apt to consider a great happiness it is a 
sure sign that God intends some better thing for us." 

The vicar shook his head silently. 

" Oh, you must have more faith ! " she continued 
brightly. " And it ought to be very easy for you to 
have faith in this matter. You have all the advantages 
on your side. And, if I may be frank with you, I will 
say that I think you would be happier if you were 
married. You need some responsive heart, and no- 
where could one more need close companionship than 
in such a place as Omberley." 

The rain had ceased, and as she spoke the last words 
she glanced up at the clouds breaking away from the 
sunny blue of the sky. 

" I think we may safely start now. How bright and 
sweet everything looks after the rain; and what a 
fragrance the fields have ! " 

Mr. Santley did not attempt to renew the conversa- 
tion. Clearly she was not in the mood, and he believed 
that what he had said had fallen as a seed in a generons 
soil, and would germinate in the warmth of her fervid 
temperament. It was enough that she knew he still 
loved her. 

Such a knowledge is ever dangerous to an imagina- 
tive woman. For several days after that incident Mrs. 
Haldane never thought of the vicar, never heard his 
name mentioned without at the same time unconsciously 
recalling — or rather without having flashed upon her a 
mental picture not only of that little wood near the 
moss, but of the romantic shore at Seacombe. She 
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felt a strange tender interest in tlie man who had loved 
her so long, and still loved her so hopelessly, so nn- 
selfishly. Hitherto in their relationship she had only 
thonght of herself, of her own needs and her own 
happiness. She had looked iip to him. But that 
avowal had changed their positions towards one 
another in a singular way. He to whom every one felt 
entitled to appeal for advice, assistance, consolation, 
was evidently himself in need of human affection. She 
had hitherto regarded the priest rather than the mau^ 
but now the man chiefly engaged her attention, and 
attracted her sympathy while he excited and perplexed 
her imagination. What could she do to be of service 
to him? She set her woman's wit to work in a. 
woman's way, and speedily arrived at one means of 
serving him. 

"George," she said to her husband one morning 
at breakfast, " I have been thinking of asking an old 
schoolfellow of mine, Hettie Taylor, to come and spend 
a few weeks with us. She lives in London, and she 
will be delighted with the change to the country, I 
know* What do you say ? " 

" Beginning to feel lonely already ? *' he asked, 
glancing up at her. 

"Oh no, not at all. Only I have been thinking 
of her, and should like to have her with me again for 
a little while. I am sure you will like her. She 
is very pretty — such beautiful brown hair and eyes — 
and decidedly intellectual." 

" Ask her by all means, then." 

** Thanks. I will write to her to-day. No, not 
to-day — I shall be busy seeing after the children's 
picnic. Will you not come, dear? You know you 
love children." 

" To a picnic, my dear girl ! " cried Mr. Haldane 
aghast, 

" Yes, in Barton Wood. The children are all going 
in a couple of waggons. And there will be some of 
the old people there if the weather is fine. Do come." 

" A picnic, my dear Nell, is pure atavism — ^it is one 
of those lapses into savagery which betray the abo- 
riginal arboreal blood," said Mr. Haldane, laughing. 
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** No, no ; I have too much respect for the civilization 
of the century and for my personal comfort to willingly 
retrograde to the Drift Period." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE KISS. 

The artist in search of a pretty rural subject could not 
do better than paint a village holiday — a holiday from 
which the men and women are all but excluded, and 
the village school-children and the old people are 
gathered together for a voyage through the leafy lanes 
to the picturesque playground of a neighbouring wood. 
Such an enjoyable spectacle as that presented on the 
day of the Omberley school-treat deserved to bo 
immortalized by art, if only for the sake of filling a 
city parlour with a sense of eternal summer. It was 
a glorious August morning that laughed out over 
Omberley on the day of the great picnic. The young 
people were astir early, for it had been impossible 
to sleep from the excitement they felt after the first 
glimmer of dawn. About ten o'clock the streets were 
gay with troops of children, clean, rosy- cheeked, and 
dressed in their Sunday clothes, who went singing 
to the rendezvous at the school-house. There they were 
received by Miss Dora Greatheart, who inspected them 
all, and expressed her approbation at finding them 
so neat and prim. In twos and threes the old people, 
the men in tall hats and swallow-tailed coats for the 
most part, and the women in their best black gowns 
and church bonnets, came slowly along the road, 
gossiping and laughing and breathing hard with the 
weakness of old age. Then came the musicians — old 
Gabriel Ware, the sexton, with his fiddle, and two 
younger men, one of whom played the concertina and 
the other the cornopean, each with a huge nosegay 
in his breast and wearing the jauntiest air conceivable. 
There was a happy buzz of excitement about the school* 
house as the people assembled ; a joyous babble of the 
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clear treble voices of little lads and lasses, and the 
piping notes of garrulons patriarchs and ancient dames ; 
a strange picture, as pathetic as it was pretty, of bright 
young faces and dancing little figures mingling among 
gray wrinkled visages and frail stooping shapes. 

" Well, Dora, we are to have a fine day," said Edith, 
as she entered the garden and shook hands with the 
schoolmistress. 

** Splendid ; only we shall be a little late in starting. 
"We should have been off at ten, and the waggons have 
not come yet. Why, here is old Daddy coming ! " 

She had stepped out to the road to look for the 
waggons, and now she went to welcome the new 
arrival whom she called Daddy. He was a very old, 
very wiry little man, with a funny little face full 
of wrinkles, a pair of little grey eyes, and a perfectly 
bald head. This was the oldest inhabitant of 
Omberley; and though he was in his ninety-second 
year, he was as brisk and hearty as many who were 
twenty years his juniors. 

" Well, Daddy, you have actually come ! " said Dora, 
shaking hands with him. " I am very glad. And how 
do you feel to-day ? Pretty strong and hearty ? " 

" Strong as Samson, mistress, and hearty as — hearty 
as anything," replied the old man, with a chuckle. 

"Please, miss," said a young woman who accom^ 
panied him, "mother sends her duty, and will you 
kindly take care of him and see as he doesn't go 
a- thinking." 

Daddy's only symptom of senility was an aptitude 
to fall into a state of unconsciousness, and in these 
cases, which sometimes lasted for hours together, he 
would sit down wherever he was, and consequently ran 
considerable risks when he went out-of-doors alone. 
Though the old fellow was quite unable to give any 
account of himself during these lapses into oblivion, he 
always stoutly declared that he had been only thinking. 

"And please, miss, you'll find his bacca-box and his 
pipe in his tail pocket, and his hankercher, and the 
matches is in his vest pocket. He do forget where 
he puts his things." 

Daddy laughed scornfully. 
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"I never forgets nothing, I don't," he said boast- 
ingly. " I can mind o' the great beech as was blown 
down on the green in the whirljwind of '92; ay, I 
mind " 

A loud cheer from the school-children interrupted 
the flow of Daddy's remiuiscences. The greeting was 
intended for the vicar and the patroness of the festival, 
Mrs. Haldane, who now drove up to the school-house. 
She was already acquainted: with Dora, but she had 
not yet met either Edith or the oldest inhabitant. Mr. 
Santley introduced both as the waggons came in sight, 
and at once the cheering was renewed, and the children 
streamed out into the road,^ 

What a fine sight those waggons were — the long, 
curved, wheeled ships of the inland farmer, painted 
yellow and red, and drawn by big horses, with huge 
collars and bright iron chains ! The semicircular 
canvas awning had been removed, but the wooden 
arches which supported it were wreathed with leaves 
and flowers, and festoons hung overhead between arch 
and arch. The horses, too, were gaily decked out, each 
haying a nosegay between its ears, and its mane and 
tail tied up with ribbons. The bottom of the waggons 
were covered with trusses of straw, to make comfortable 
seats for the old folk. The more daring of the lads 
were already clambering up the wheels, and securing 
seats on the flakes which went along the sides of the 
rustic ship like a sort of outrigger. 

Before allowing Daddy to be helped on board. Miss 
Qreatheart beckoned to her a little pale-faced girl who 
was obliged to use crutches. 

"Nannie dear, I want you to look after Daddy as 
much as you can. When you are tired of him you 
must come and tell me. Don't let him go away by 
himself, and wake him up if he sleeps too long." 

This was said in a wlusper to the child, who smiled 
and nodded. 

"Now, Daddy, here's little Nannie Swales," said 
Dora J "I want you to take care of her. You're the 
only person I can trust to look after her properly. 
And she likes to talk to you and see you smoke." 

The little old man smiled and chuckled complacently. 
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** Put her aside of me, mistress, and 1*11 see as no ill 
comes to her.** 

What could have been more charmingly idyllic than 
those two great waggons, crowded with little shining* 
eyed tots, merry lads and lasses, withered old men 
and women, all happy and contented ? The blue sky 
laughed down on them ; the green leaves and flowers 
embowered them ; and as a start was made, one of the 
musicians struck up " For we*ll a-hunting go ** on the 
concertina, and a score of clear, fresh voices joined in 
the jovial song. 

Through the village, which turned out to wave hands 
to them as they passed singing and cheering, away 
through gold-green stretches of ripening harvest, past 
empty fields where the hay had all been cut and carted, 
between level expanses of root crops lying green in the 
hot sun, till at last the dark embankment of Barton 
Wood rises above the distant sky. How cool and re- 
freshing it is, after the glare of the midday sun, to get 
into the green shadowland of these grand old beeches 
and sycamores ! 

The road winds leisurely as if to seek out the coolest 
recesses of the wood, and beneath the great bunches 
of heavy foliage, what quiet, dim distances one sees 
between the trunks, strewn thick with withered leaves, 
through which the moss and grass and a thousand 
moist plants thrust their emerald way, and blue and 
pink and yellow flowers are clustered in cushions of 
velvet colour ! A few yards away from the road the 
air seems brown and transparent. That must be the 
reason why the leaves of the mountain ash are so darkly 
green, and the berries so brilliantly crimson. If you 
pluck a bunch and take it out of the wood, you will find 
it has become disenchanted ; the colour is no longer the 
same. 

The road is not a highway, but leads to an old quarry 
of brown sandstone. There has been no work done here 
for a few years, but many generations of stonemasons 
have plied hammer and chisel in this picturesque work- 
shop. It is a tradition that the stone of Foxglove 
Manor, old as it is, was got here. The old church was 
built from these brown walls of stone j so was the 
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Ticarage, and so were the windowsills and facings of 
all the houses in Omberley. It is an nnusnally large 
quarry, for'a great deal of stone has been taken away 
during these two hundred odd years. A great deal of 
half-shaped stone lies about in large square and oblong 
blocks, both on the floor of the quarry, and among the 
trees at its entrance. The trees must have sprung up 
since many of these blocks were cut, otherwise it is not 
easy to see why they should have been put where you 
now find them. On two sides the walls of rock are 
high and precipitous, but on the others the grass and 
ferns and beeches are carried into the quarry as on the 
swell of a green wave. A stone shed and hut, roofed 
with red tiles, stand at the foot of one of these slopes, 
and here the commissariat department has established 
itself. A romantic, green, cosy, convenient spot for a 
picnic and a dance ! 

The waggons were driven right into the quarry, and 
the horses were hobbled and allowed to graze beneath 
the trees. The hour before dinner was spent in wander- 
ing through the woods gathering flowers and berries, 
in rolling about on the soft grass, or in smoking and 
chatting among the blocks of sandstone. When the 
cornopean sounded the signal for the feast, the youngsters 
came trooping in, dancing and eager to begin, for the 
excitement had prevented most of them from taking 
breakfast. 

And what a luxurious feast it was ! The vicar, Mrs. 
Haldane, Edith, and Miss Greatheart, went about the 
various groups seeing that every one was well supplied 
with what they liked best. After the cold meats, pies, 
and pastry, came a liberal distribution of fruit and milk 
to the children, and a glass of wine to the old people ; 
and at this point Daddy was made the object of so much 
nudging and whispering and signalling, that at last he 
got upon his feet and made a wonderful little speech 
on behalf of the company, keeping his wine-glass in his 
hand all the time, and every now and then holding it 
up between his eye and the fight with the shrewd air of 
a connoissenr. Then there were three cheers for Mrs. 
Haldane, and three cheers for the vicar, three for Dora 
and for Edith, and happily some young rascal, whose^ 
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milk had been too strong for him, proposed in a 
frightened scream three cheers for Daddy, which were 
very heartily given by all the school-children, thongh 
the seniors looked much shocked and surprised at so 
daring a demonstration. 

In about an hour the racing and games were to begin, 
and meanwhile Mrs. Haldane, the vicar, and the two 
yoang ladies were to have lunch together. It is not 
necessary to enter into any detail of the various sports 
which took place, or to linger over the dancing and 
merrymaking that followed. When the fun was at 
its height, and Daddy was capering gaily to the 
jigging of the small orchestra, Edith, who felt only half 
interested, slipped quietly away into the wood. She was 
not surprised or aggrieved that Mr. Santley paid so 
much attention to the lady of the Manor, but she felt 
hurt that he seemed so completely to forget and over- 
look herself. She wished now to be a little alone in 
Arden, for Edith loved the woods, and in every glade 
she could imagine in her fanciful moments that Jaques, 
or Rosalind, or Touchstone had just gone by, so closely 
had she associated the dramatic idyl with every piece 
of English forest-land. 

She followed at haphazard a foot-track that went 
through the trees until she reached a brook, which she 
found she could cross by means of three slippery-looking 
stepping-stones, against which the water bickered and 
gurgled as it raced along. All the steep banks were 
knee-deep in beautiful ferns close by the water's edge, 
and higher up the slope grew luxurious tufts of wild 
flowers. The sound of the water was very pleasant to 
hear, and when she had nimbly jumped across it, instead 
of following the path, she went up the side of the stream 
to where a mountain ash leaned its dense clusters of 
blood-bright berries right across. At the foot of the 
tree was a large boulder, and, after a glance round her, 
she sat down and drew oK her shoes and stockings. 
The weather was warm, and the clear, sun-flecked 
water was irresistibly inviting. There she sat for some 
time, dreamily paddling with her little white feet, like 
a pretty dryad whose tJee grew in too dry a soil. 

She had finished playing with the cool stream, and 
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was letting her feet dry in tlie patches of sunlight that 
pierced through the branches above her, when she heard 
a sound of voices. She hastily tried to draw on her 
stockings, but her skin was still too moist; and so, 
gathering her feet under her skirt, she concealed her- 
self as much as possible from the observation of the 
intruders. As they approached she recognized the 
voices with a start, and crouched down behind the boulder 
nfore closely than before. 

" We can go no further this way," said Mrs. Haldane. 

" Oh yes, we can. I will assist you over the stones," 
the vicar rejoined. 

" They look very treacherous and slippery, and the 
water makes one nervous, running so fast." 

" Look, it is quite safe ! " said the vicar ; and Editb, 
peeping from the side of the boulder, saw him step 
quickly across the brook. " It is a pity you should miss 
the old Roman camp, when you are so near it." 

" If you will come back and assist me from this side, 
I will try them," said Mrs. Haldane. 

The vicar returned across the brook, and Edith saw 
the lady gather her dress and prepare to step on to the 
first stone. 

" Now, you must be ready to reach me your hand in 
case I need it." 

" Oh, you will find it quite easy when you try. Don't 
stop, but go right across without hesitation." 

Mrs. Haldane jumped fairly enough on to the first 
boulder, but, instead of allowing the forward impetus 
to carry her on, she tried to stop and steady herself on 
the narrow footing among the rushing water. She lost 
at once her balance and her courage, and turning to him 
with outstretched arms, she cried out, '* Quick ! quick I 
I shall fell ! " 

She threw herself back to the side as she spoke, and 
he caught her in his ai*ms. Her arms were about his 
neck, her face close to his ; he felt her breath upon his 
cheek. It was only for an instant, and as she tried to 
recover herself, their eyes met with a flash of self- 
consciousness. In the passionate excitement of that 
supreme moment he strained her to his breast, and 
pressed his lips to her in a long, violent kiss. 
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Edith sprang to her feet as thongli she had been 
stung; but instantly she recollected herself, and sank 
down into her hiding-place. 

Mrs. Haldane tore herself from the arms that 
encircled her, and confronted the vicar with a flushed^ 
•angry face. 

" Are you mad, Mr. Santley ? ** she asked indignantly^ 
^* Allow me to pass at once." 

He stood aside trembling, white, and speechless ; and 
fihe swept by him and hurried back through the wood. 

The vicar looked after her, but stood as if rooted to 
the spot ; while Edith, heedless of the hard stones and 
her naked feet, ran down wildly to the stepping-stones. 

He turned as she approached, and there, with the 
water whirling between them, she confronted him like 
his outraged conscience. 



CHAPTER XL 

EDITH. 

" Is this your fidelity ? is this your love ? " she asked 
bitterly. 

The deadly pallor of the vicar's face had given place 
to a flush of guilt and shame. He crossed the brook 
a^nd stood beside her. 

<' Edith, I have done wrong. Can you forgive me ? " 
he asked, attempting to take her hand. 

" Do not touch me, Mr. Santley ! " she exclaimed, 
stepping back from him. " Do not speak to me." 

** Will you not forgive mo, Edith ? " 

"Ask God to forgive yon. It matters little now 
whether I forgive or not. Please go away and leave 
me. 

" I cannot leave you in this manner. Say you for- 
give. I confess I have done wrong, but it was in the 
heat of passion, it was not premeditated." 

" The heat of passion ! Was it only in the heat of 

passion that you Oh, go at once, Mr. Santley I 

Oo before I say what had better be left unspoken 1 " 
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The vicar paused and looked at her anxiously ; but 
Edith, throwing her shoes and stockings on the ground, 
sat down on a stone, and resting her pale, unhappy face 
on her hands, gazed with a hard, fixed expression at 
the water. 

" Dearest Edith, try to believe that what I did was 
only an act of momentary madness ; blame me if you 
will, for I cannot too severely blame myself, but do not 
look so relentless and unforgiving.'' 

She never stirred or gave any indication that she had 
heard him, but sat staring at the water. 

" You will be sorry for your unkindness afterwards,'* 
he continued. 

She paid no heed to him, and he saw it was hopeless 
to try to effect a reconciliation at the present moment. 

" Since you command me to go, I will go." 

Still she appeared not to have heard him. He went 
back across the brook, and, glancing back once or 
twice, disappeared in the wood. A minute or two later 
he stole back again, and saw that she was still sitting 
by the brook in the same stony attitude. A vague 
sense of uneasiness took possession of him. He knew 
that even the meekest, frailest, and gentlest of women 
are capable of the most tragic extremities when under 
the sway of passion. Yet what could he do ? She 
would not speak to him, and was deaf to all he could 
say in extenuation of his conduct. Trusting to the 
effect of a little quiet reflection, and to the love which 
he knew she felt for him, he resolved at length to leave 
her to herself. After all he had, it seemed to him, more 
to fear from Mrs. Haldane than from Edith. To what 
, frightful consequences he had exposed himself by that 
act of folly ! Would she tell her husband ? Would 
the story leak out and become the scandal of the 
country side ? With a sickening dread of what the 
future had in store for him, he retraced his steps to 
the quarry. 

Mrs. Haldane's first impulse was to order the carriage 
and at once drive home, but her hurried walk through 
the wood gradually became slower as she reflected on 
the strange interpretation that would be put upon so 
Budden a departure. She had brought the vicar, and 
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if she now hastened away withont him, evil tongnes 
would soon be bnsied with both her name and his. For 
the sake of the office he held, and for her own sake as 
well, she resolved to be silent on what had happened. 
She felt sure that the vicar would be sufficiently 
punished by the stings of his own conscience, and if 
any future chastisement were required he should find it 
in her distance and frigid treatment of him. Con- 
sequently, when Mrs. Haldane reached the quarry she 
assumed a cheerful, friendly air, stopped to say a few 
kind words to the old people, and interested herself in 
the amusements of the children. It was now drawing 
near tea-time, and the sun was westering. 

Mr. Santley felt relieved when he found that Mrs. 
Haldane had not abruptly left, as he dreaded she 
would do, but he made no attempt to speak to her or 
attract her attention. At tea-time she took a cup in 
her hand and joined a group of little girls, instead of 
taking her place at the table set aside for her. 

The vicar's eyes glanced restlessly about for Edith, 
but she had not obeyed the summons of the cornopean, 
and in the bustle and excitement, her absence was not 
noticed. It was only when the horses had been put 
into the shafts, and the children, after being counted, 
were taking their places in the waggons, that Miss 
Greatheart missed her. 

" Have you seen Miss Dove, Mr. Santley ? ** she 
asked, after she had searched in vain through the little 
crowd for Edith, " I don't think she was at tea." 

" She went in the direction of the old camp," replied 
the vicar, hurriedly ; " she cannot have heard the 
signal. Do not say anything. I think I shall be easily 
able to find her. If Mrs. Haldane asks for me, will you 
say I have gone to look for her ? You can start as soon 
as you are ready ; we shall easily overtake you." 

So saying, Mr. Santley plunged into the wood, and 
hurried to the brook. Edith was still sitting where he 
had left her, but she had in the meanwhile put on her 
shoes and stockings. Instead of the fixed, determined 
^expression, her face now wore a look of intense 
wretchedness, and evidently she had been crying. She 
looked up as the sound of his footsteps. 
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"Edith, we are going home," he said, as he reached 
the edge of the stream. 

" You can go," was the answer. 

" But not without you." 

"Yes, without me. I am not going home. I am 
never going home any more. I have no home. Oh ! 
mother, mother ! " 

The last words were uttered in a low, sobbing voice. 

"Come, come, you must not speak like that. You 
must go home. What would your poor aunt say if you 
did anything so foolish ? " 

" Oh, what would she say if she knew how I have 
disgraced her and myself ? No, I cannot go home any 
more." 

" But you cannot stay here all night," said the vicar, 
with a chill, sinking tremor at the heart. 

She made no answer. 

" Edith, my dear girl, for God's sake do not say you 
are thinking of doing anything rash ! '' 

" What else can I do ? What else am I fit for but 
disgrace and a miserable end ? Oh, Mr. Santley, you 
swore to me that before God I was your true wife. I 
believed you then. I did not think you were only 
acting in a moment of passion. But now I see that it 
was a dreadful sin. I was not your wife ; and oh ! 
what have you made me instead ? " 

He was very pale, and he trembled from head to 
foot as he listened to her words. 

" Do not speak so loud," he said in a hoarse whisper. 

" What ! do you feel ashamed ? Are you afraid of 
any one knowing? But God knows it now, and my 
poor, poor mother knows it — God help me ! — and all 
the world will know it some day." 

" Edith, you will not ruin me ? " 

" Have you not ruined me ? Have you not cast me 
ofE for a woman who does not even care for you — ^for 
another man's wife ? Oh no, do not be afraid. I will 
take my shame with me in silence* No one shall be 
able to say a word against you now, but all the world 
will know at the last." 

" Edith, listen to me. I will tell you everything ; I 
will hide nothing from you ; but do not condemn me 
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Tinheard. All that I said to yon was true, and is still 
tme. Till sJie came, I did really and truly love you 
with all my heart and soul. You were my very wife, 
in God's eyes, if love and truth be, as they are, what 
makes the validity of marriage. I did not deceive you ; 
I did not speak in a moment of passion. Before Heaven 
I took you for my wife, and before Heaven I believed 
myself your husband.** 

** And then she came ! " interposed Edith, bitterly. 

" And then she came. I have told you all she was 
to me once, all I hoped she would one day be. But I 
have not told you how I have struggled to be trne to 
you in every word and thought. It has been a hard 
and a bitter struggle — all the more hard and bitter 
that I have failed, I confess, Edith, that I have not 
been true. But are we all sinless ? are we perfect ? " 

" We can at least be honourable. Your love of her 
is a crime." 

"Her beauty maddens me. She is my evil angel. 
To see her is to love her and long for her. And in- 
stead of helping me to conquer temptation, instead of 
trying to save me from myself, you cast me from you, 
you upbraid my weakness, you taunt me with your 
unhappiness. When she is not near, my better nature 
turns to you. You help me to believe in God, in good- 
ness ; she drives me to unbelief and atheism. Did you 
fancy I was a saint? Have not I my passions and 
temptations as well as other men ? Even the just man 
falls seven times a day ; if you indeed loved me as a 
true wife, you would find it in your heart to forgive 
even unto seventy times seven." 

" You know how I have loved ! " 

^^JSave loved! Ay, and how easily you have ceased 
to love ! " 

"No, no; I have never ceased to love you. It is 
because I must still love and love you that I am so 
wretched." 

" Then how can you be so unforgiving ? " 

" Oh, I am not unforgiving. I can forgive you any- 
thing, so long as I know that I am dear to you. Seven 
and seventy-seven times." 

" And you forgive me now ? '* 
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** I do. But yon will never any more- 



j> 



"Yon mnst help me not to; yon mnst pray for me, 
and assist me to be ever faithfnl to yon.*' 

"I will, I will.'' 

He drew lier to Hm, and kissed her on the lips. 

"And yon will come home now ? " 

" Yes with yon." 

"The waggons have started, and we mnst walk 
quickly to overtake them." 

" Oh, I don't care now how far we have to walk." 

" Mrs. Haldane, however, may have waited for ns." 

Edith stopped short. 

" I conldn't go near her." 

" Consider a moment, darling. She knows nothing 
about yon, and she does not know that yon know any- 
thing about her. It might look strange if she drove 
home without me, after bringing me here. I feared at 
first that she would have left instantly, but she did 
not. She macy not wish to give people any reason for 
talking about any sudden coolness between us. Do 
you understand me ? " 

"Yes. I will go." 

The vicar had correctly divined the course Mrs, 
Haldane had pursued. When she learned that Mr. 
Santley had gone in search of Edith, she drove very 
leisurely along, so that they might overtake her. She 
had just got clear of the wood when, on looking round, 
she observed them coming through the trees. She 
drew up till they reached her ; and when they had got 
in, she started a brisk conversation with Edith on 
all manner of topics. She was in her liveliest mood, 
and to Edith it seemed almost incredible that the scene 
she had witnessed at the brook was a very serious fact, 
and not an hallucination. Edith noticed, however, 
that the vicar seldom spoke, and that, though Mrs. 
Haldane listened and answered when he made any 
remark, the conversation was between Mrs. Haldane 
and herself. 

At parting Mrs. Haldane gave him her finger-tips, 
and was apparently paying more attention to Edith 
when she said good-bye to him. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

CONSCIENCE. 

Mrs. Haldane came no more to the Vicarage that week^ 
and on Sunday she did not remain, as she had hitherto 
done, for the communion at the close of the morning 
service. She was evidently deeply offended, and was 
doing all she could to avoid meeting the vicar. With 
him that week had been one of terrible conflict. 
Tortured with remorse and shame, he was still mad 
with passion. That kiss was still burning on his lips* 
He still could feel that voluptuous form in his arms. 
It seemed, indeed, as thoagh Mrs. Haldane were his 
evil genius, driving him on to destruction. He was 
unable to pray ; and when he sat down to prepare his 
sermon, her face rose between him and the paper, and, 
starting up, he rushed from the house and walked 
rapidly away into the country. This was in the fore- 
noon, and he walked on and on at a quick pace for 
several hours. He passed little hamlets and farm- 
steads which he did not notice, for his mind was 
absorbed in a wretchedness so intense that he scarcely 
was conscious of what he was doing. In the afternoon 
he came to a wood, and, worn out with fatigue and 
agitation, he entered it and flung himself beneath the 
shadow of a tree. 

There he lay, a prey to conscience, till the sun went 
down.' He had had no food since morning, and he was 
now weak and nervous. He returned from the wood 
to tbe high-rpad and retraced his steps homeward. As 
he passed by the wayside cottages, he was tempted 
once or twice to stop and ask for bread and milk, but 
after a mental contest he each iime conquered the 
pangs of hunger and thirst, and went on again. The 
fathers of the desert had subdued the lusts of the flesh 
by hunger and stripes and physical suffering, and if 
mortification could exorcise the evil spirit within him, 
he would have no . mercy on himself. He was a great 
distance from home, and, notwithstanding his resola- 
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tion to suffer and endure, he was several times forced 
to sit down and rest on heaps of broken stones by tho 
wayside ; and on one of these occasions a spray of 
bramble-berries hanging oyer the hedge caught his 
eye, and looked so rich and sweet that he plucked one 
and raised it to his mouth. The next moment, how- 
ever, he had flung it away from him. On another 
occasion he was startled to his feet by the sound of 
wheels, and as he walked on he was overtaken by a 
neighbouring farmer in his gig, who drew up as he 
was passing, and touched his hat. 

" Making for home, Mr. Santley ? " he asked, as he 
shook np the cushion on the vacant seat beside him. 
" I can put you down at your own door, sir ? " 

" Thank you, Mr. Henderson ; I prefer walking, and 
I have some business to attend to." 

"All right, sir. It's a fine evening for a walk. 
Good-bye." 

"Good-bye." 

The vicar watched the gig diminish on the distant 
road till at length the hedgerows concealed it, with a 
certain sense of stoical satisfaction. He felt he was 
not all weakness; there was yet left some power of 
self-denial, some fortitude to endure self-inflicted 
chastisement. 

It was nearly dark when he arrived again in 
Omberley. The windows were ruddy with fire and 
gaslight ; there were no children playing in the streets ; 
several of the small shopkeepers who kept open late, 
were now at last putting up their shutters. There 
was a genial glow from the red-curtained window of 
the village inu, and a sound of singing and merriment. 

"Why should I not go in and join them?" he 
thought to himself. " What an effect it would have, 
if I stepped into the sanded taproom and called for a 
pipe and quart of beer! The vicar smoking a long 
clay, with his frothing pewter on the deal table beside 
him ! Why not ? Has not the vicar his gross appetites 
as well as you ? Why should you be scandalized, 
friends, if he should indulge in the same merry way as 
yourselves ? Is he not a mere man like you, with the 
same animal needs and cravings ? Fools, who shrink 
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with horror from the humanity of a man because he 
wears a black coat and talks to you of duty and sacrifice 
and godliness ! How little you know the poor wretch 
to whom you look for counsel and comfort and media- 
tion with Heaven ! " 

He was turning away, when the tap-room door was 
flung open, and half a dozen tipsy men, cursing and 
quarrelling, staggered out into the street. Among 
them was a handsome, swarthy girl of two and twenty, 
gaily dressed in colours, with a coloured hankerchief 
bound over her black hair, and a guitar in her hand. 
They were evidently quarrelling about the girl, who 
was doing her best to make peace among them. 

" You does me no good by your fighting and kicking 
up a row, masters. Decent folks won't let a wench 
into the house when there's always a fight got up about 
her. You spoils my market, and gets me an ill name, 
masters." 

"Any way. Jack Haywood shan't lay a finger on 
thee, Sal ! " cried a burly young fellow, deep in his 
cups, as he clenched his homy fist and shook it at Jack. 

" What is't to you what Jack does ? " returned the 
girl saucily. " Neither Jack nor thee shall lay a finger 
•on me against my will. I reckon I can take care 
o' myself, masters." 

" Ay, ay, thou canst that ! " assented several voices. 

The vicar, who had stood to witness this scene, now 
^stepped in among the group. The men recognized 
him, and, touching their forelocks, slunk away in 
sheepish silence. He uttered not a word, but his pale 
face sobered them like a dash of cold water. Only tho 
girl was left, and she stood, red and frightened, while 
her hands were nervously busied with the guitar. 

" You are back again, Sal, and at your old ways," 
said tho vicar, in a low voice. " I see, all good advico 
and all encouragement are wasted on you." 

** I can't help it, sir," said the girl sullenly. " I was 
born bad; I'm of a bad lot. It's no use trying any 
more» It's in the blood and the bone, and it'll come 
out, in spite of everything," 

'' Have you made much to-day ? " asked the vicar. 

^* A shilling." 
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" Where are yon going to stop to-night ? " 
' " At old Mary Henson*s, in Bam Street." 

** Then, go home at once, Sal," said the vicar, giving 
her a half-crown. " Will yon promise me ? *' 

" Yes." 

" And yon will speak to no man to-night ? You 
promise ? " 

"Yes," said the girl, taking the money, with a 
strange look of inqniry at the vicar. 

" And try to say yonr prayers before yon go to sleep." 

The girl dropped a cnrtsey, and went slowly down 
the street. With a bitter langh, the vicar pursued his 
way homeward. 

** In the blood and the bone ! In the blood and the 
bone ! " he repeated to himseK. " You are right, girl ; 
we are bom bad — ^born bad. The bestial madness 
of ages and esons, the Inst and lascivionsness of count- 
less generations, are still in our blood, and our instincts 
are still the instincts of the beast and the savage. 
Hypocrite and blasphemer that I am ! Whited 
sepulchre, reeking with corruption ! Living lie and 
mask of holiness ! O God, what a wretch am I, who 
dare to speak of purity and repentance to this woman ! " 

When he reached the Yicarage, his sister was 
anxiously awaiting him, and supper was ready. 

" Where have you been so long ? " she asked, a little 
impatiently. **I think you might leave word when 
you expect to be detained beyond your usual time. 
It is eleven o'clock." 

** I could not say how long I should be," replied the 
vicar, with a weary look, which touched his sister and 
changed her ill-temper to solicitude. 

"You are quite tired out, poor fellow," she said, 
laying her hand on his shoulder. "Well, come to 
supper. It is ready." 

"I cannot take anything at present," replied Mr. 
Santley. " I will go and do a little of my sermon." 

" Shall I leave something out for yon, then ? " 

" Yes, please. Good night." 

He went into the study, lit the gas, and, locking the 
door, flnng himself into an armchair. 

" In the blood ! in the blood ! " he bitterly communed 
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with Limself. "And, with all onr wild dreams and 
aspirations, we are bnt what science says we are, the 
conqueror of the lascivious ape, the offspring of some 
common ancestral bestiality, which transmitted to the 
simian its animalism free and unfettered except by 
appetite, and to man the germs of a moral law which 
must be for ever at variance with his sensual instincts. 
God ! we are worse than apes — we the immortals, with 
our ideals of spirit and purity 1 " 

He rose, and going across the room to the tall, 
carved oak cupboard, whose contents were a secret 
to all but himself, he unlocked it and opened the 
folding doors. The light fell on a large, beautiful 
statue of the Madonna, with the In&int Christ in her 
arms. The figure was in plaster, exquisitely coloured, 
and of a rare loveliness. He looked at it abstractedly 
for a long while. 

"Mother of God!" he exclaimed at length, with 
passionate fervour. " Spotless virgin, woman above 
all women glorified, the solitary boast of our tainted 
nature — oh, dream and desire of men striving for their 
lost innocence, how vainly have I worshipped and 
prayed to thee ! How ardently have I believed in thy 
immaculate motherhood ! How yearningly I have 
cried to thee for thy aid and intercession! And no 
answer has been granted to my supplications. My 
feverish exaltation has passed from me, leaving me 
weak and at the mercy of my senses. Art thou, too, 
but a poetic myth of a later superstition — an idealiza- 
tion more beautiful, more divine than the frail goddesses 
of Greece and Eome ? The art and poetry of the 
world have turned to thee for inspiration, the ascetic 
has filled the cold cell with the shining vision of thee, 
altars have been raised to thee over half the globe, the 
prayers of nations ascend to thee, and art thou but 
a beautiful conception of the heart, powerless to aid 
or to hear thy suppliants ? " 

He paused, as if, indeed, he expected some sign or 
word in answer to his wild appeal. Then, closing the 
doors again and locking them, he went towards his 
desk. On it lay the manuscript of the sermon he had 
preached on the Unknown God. 
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"The Unknown God!*' lie exclaimed. "What if 
her husband is right! What if, indeed, there he no 
Gt>d, no God for us, no God of whom we shall ever 
be conscious! All science points that way. When 
the man is dead, his soul is dead too. We deny it; 
but what is our denial worth? It is our interest to 
deny it. All phenomena contradict our denial. No 
man has ever risen from the grave to give us assurance 
of our immortality. Ah, truly, * if there be no resur- 
rection of the dead, then is Christ not risen ; and 
if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain ! * " 

He paced the room excitedly. 

" Why act the knave and the hypocrite longer ? 
Why delude the world with a false hope of a future 
that can never be ? Why preach prayer and sacrifice, 
and suffering and patience, when this life is all ? * If 
Christ is not risen, our preaching is vain, and your 
faith is also vain.' " 

He again paced the room; and then, going to a 
drawer where the keys of the church were kept, he 
took them, and stole noiselessly out of the house. All 
was very still outside. The stars were shining, and 
it was duskily clear. He traversed the churchyard, 
and reaching the porch he unlocked the door and 
entered. It was quite dark, except that the tall, 
narrow windows looked grey against the blackness 
of the rest of the building, and a little bead of flame 
burned in the sanctuary lamp. He closed the door 
after him, and went up the echoing nave to the chancel. 
Thence he groped his way to the pulpit, and ascending 
he looked down into the darkness before him. 

He stood there in silence, straining his eyes into the 
gloom, and gradually there came out of tifie darkness 
faint, spectral rows of faces, turned up to his with a 
horrified and bewildered aspect. He uttered no word, 
but in his brain he was preaching from the text of Paul, 
and proving that Christ, indeed, had never risen, and 
that their faith was vain. This world was all, and there 
was nothing beyond it. Vice and virtue were but social 
and physical distinctions, implying that the consequences 
of the one were destructive of happiness, of the other 
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were conducive to liappiness. Sin was a fiction, and 
the sense of sinfulness a morbid development of the 
imagination. Every man was a law unto himself, and 
that law must be obeyed. A man's actions were. the 
outcome of his constitution. He was not morally 
responsible for them. Indeed, moral responsibility was 
a philosophical error. In dumb show was that long, 
frenzied sermon preached to a phantom congregation. 
At the close the vicar, omitting the usaal form of 
benediction, descended from the pulpit, staggered across 
the chancel, and fell in a swoon at the foot of the steps 
which led to the altar. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

IN THE LABORATORY. 

The grey dawn was glimmering through the chancel 
when Mr. Santley regained consciousness. He looked 
wonderingly about him, and at first was unable to 
understand how he came to be in his present position. 
That physical collapse had been a merciful relief from 
a state of mental tension which had become intolerable. 
He felt faint but calm, and the horrible excitement of 
the last few hours presented itself to his memory as 
a sort of ghastly nightmare from which he had been 
providentially awakened. 

He rose and went out into the churchyard. The 
air was moist and cool. A strange white mist lay in 
fantastic pools and streaks on the bare hayfields. The 
corn was full of an indistinct white gauzy vapour. So 
were the trees. There was not much of it in the open 
air. It had a spectral look, and, like spirits, it seemed 
to require some material thing to interpenetrate and 
rest upon. The grass was heavy with dew, and the 
gravelled walk as dark coloured as though there had 
been rain. From the corn came the sound of in- 
numerable chirpings and twitterings. The fields seemed 
to be swarming with sweet, sharp musical notes. In 
the trees, too, though there was no stir of wings, there 
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was a very tumult of bird-song — not the full, joyous 
outpouring, but a ceaseless orchestral tuning up and 
rehearsing as it were. The ^miliar graveyard in this 
unusual misty light, and aliye with this strange music, 
seemed a place in which he had never been before. 
The effect was as novel as the first appearance of a 
well-known landscape buried in snow. 

The newness of whab was so familiar excited an 
indefinable interest in him. He felt somehow as though 
he had passed through the valley of the shadow, and 
this was the day after death — that death by which w& 
shall not all die, but by which we and all things shall 
be changed. He lingered in that mental state in 
which thought expands beyond the bounds of conscious- 
ness, and it was not till a low, faint flush of red began 
to colour the east that he returned to the Vicarage, 
and, throwing himself on his bed, fell into the deep, 
dreamless sleep of exhaustion. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Santley that he had in- 
herited a magnificent constitution, or the consequences 
of this wild conflict might have been disastrous. He 
woke late, but the brief period of rest and unconscious- 
ness had repaired the reckless waste of nervous force. 
Only a profound sadness remained as a testimony of 
the terrible nature of the emotion he had endured. 
The rest of the week passed in a sort of weary, listless 
stupor and the same heavy sadness. When Sunday 
came round, he shuddered as he ascended the pulpit 
at the recollection of that phantasmal audience to which 
he had last preached : but his intellect was clear and 
sane, and he kept faithfully to the written discourse 
spread out before him. He was not surprised that 
Mrs. Haldane left before he had any opportunity of 
speaking to her. He had half eiqpected as much. She 
regarded him with a cold, haughty contempt — a con- 
tempt too passionless to permit her even to avenge the 
insult he had offered her by exposing him to his- 
parishioners. She knew he loved her — and indeed 
was not this folly proof of the frantic character of his 
love ? — and she knew that total loss of her would be 
the greatest chastisement even vindictiveness could 
wish to inflict upon him. It would have been possible 
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for bim, he thought, to bear in silence any panishment 
from her except this icy contempt and ntter indifference. 
If she had hated him, if she had parsned him with 
bitter hostility, if she had disgraced him, he conld 
have endured it ; it would have been no more than he 
merited. But that she should simply ignore him, that 
she should not consider it worth her while even to be 
angry, was an intolerable humiliation. 

In spite of all, he still loved her ! It was useless to 
seek to delude himself into any belief to the contrary. 
He loved her, in defiance of honour, goodness ; in spite 
of misery and shame ; in spite of divine or human law i 
in spite of man or Q-od. He loved her with a mad, 
despairing passion, which he might conceal from all 
eyes for a little while, but which he could never quell ; 
which he felt would some day break out in a frantic 
paroxysm that would involve both him and her in a 
common ruin. Home, position reputation, this life 
and the next — he could sacrifice all for her. He could 
not exist without her. To see her and be never seen 
by her was a living hell. If he were, indeed, to be for 
ever doomed to this misery, better that he should perish 
at once, and have done for ever with the torture of 
being. 

This alternative presented itself to the vicar not 
merely as one of those exaggerated expressions of 
feeling common to many men in moments of unendur- 
able pain or depression, but as a sober reality. An 
existence in which Mrs. Haldane took no part and 
shared no interest was literally to him an existence more 
hateful than self-destruction itself. On the Monday 
he proceeded to the neighbouring market town, and 
bought a revolver and a packet of cartridges. He 
loaded the weapon on the road, and threw the remaining 
cartridges away. That evening he spent in looking over 
his papers, a large number of which he burned. He 
then sat down, and wrote for some time ; but when he 
had finished, he threw what he had written into the 
fire. What need was there to put any explanation on 
record? He then took from the bookcase the great 
poem of Lucretius, and read till a late hour. 

Next morning he arose early, and seemed in better 
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spirits than he had been for some time. He told his 
sister that he was going to walk over to Foxglove 
Manor, and was not certain as to when he would 
return. He left the house, humming a tune, and set 
out at a brisk pace through the village. The weather 
was bright and inspiriting. The country never before 
seemed so full of health and gladness and joyous life. 
The lark was singing far up in the shining blue sky ; 
butterflies went fluttering across the road; whirring 
flights of birds along the hedgerows preceded him all 
the way. He looked at everything and noticed every- 
thing—the bright flowers growing among the wayside 
weeds ; the snail which had crept on to the footpath, 
and whose shell he carefully avoided. He observed 
too much to think ; but one thought, underlying this 
discursive activity of mind, kept him company all the 
while — " I have struggled and prayed ; I have tried 
to believe and to trust; I can do no more. If there 
be a God who is concerned in man, let him now give 
evidence of His providence." 

When he reached the Manor, he was ushered into 
the reception-room, where he was not kept long waiting. 
Mrs. Haldane entered the apartment, and received 
him with a chilling courtesy. She noticed that, though 
he had advanced eagerly at her entrance, he had not 
offered her his hand ; and now that she had bowed to 
him with a certain constrained grace, he stood regard- 
ing her hesitatingly. 

"I have come,*' he said at last, in a low, nervous 
voice, "to throw myself on your mercy, to beg your 
forgiveness, to ask you once more to restore me your 
confidence and friendship.'' 

" I freely forgive you, Mr. Santley,*' she replied at 
once. " It is better that what has taken place should 
be forgiven and forgotten as speedily as possible. But 
my confidence and friendship ! How can I trust you 
any more ? And I did trust and esteem you so much. 

I regarded you But I will not even reproach you 

with having destroyed my idealization of you." 

"Reproach me and censure me as you will," he 
cried earnestly; "but do not cast me away from you, 
do not be heartlessly indifferent to me. It lies in jouv 
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liands to make my life happy or miserable. It depends 
on you "whether I can live at all." 

"That cannot be," replied Mrs. Haldane, shaking 
her head gravely, 

" It is and must be," said the vicar. " All my future^ 
both here and hereafter, hangs on your decision now. 
I have fought with myself, and prayed to God to be 
delivered from my bondage ; but it is in vain. No 
answer has been vouchsafed to my supplications ; no 
grace, no strength has been granted in my need. Had 
I prayed to the deaf impersonal power which your 
husband believes in, I could not have been more hope- 
lessly unheard or unheeded. The conflict is over. I 
am the gladiator fallen in the arena, and it rests with 
you to give the signal of reprieve or destruction." 

" I do not understand you, Mr. Santley," she said, 
feeling alarmed and excited. " What do you ask ? 
What would you have me do ? " 

" Oh, what would I have you do ! " he exclaimed 
passionately ; then, checking himself abruptly, he 
continued eagerly, " I would have you be as you were 
before I offended you. I would have you forgive my 
offence." 

** I have promised to forgive and forget it," said Mrs. 
Haldane. 

" No ; do not forget it, but pardon it, and try to look 
upon it as more venial than you now do. Oh, Ellen, 
had I not loved you beyond all that a man values in 
this world, would it be possible to have so far fallen 
in your esteem ? " 

She frowned, and was about to interrupt him ; but 
he went on hurriedly — 

" Do not be angry. I will not speak to you of love 
again. I will only answer your question. I would, as 
I have said, that you should forgive my offence, and 
be the same to me as though it had never happened. 
Not only my use in life, my happiness, my honour 
depend on this, but life itself. I cannot exist without 
«ome share in your thoughts, in your interests, in your 
[regard. Life would be intolerable if you were to be 
("wholly taken away from me. Do I ask too much ? 
[Answer me quickly, for I am prepared for either 
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alternative. You and God — if, indeed, there be above 
ns a Qod who sees and cares — ^must now decide my 
course." 

** You frighten and bewilder me with your passion. I 
do not know what to answer you. Indeed, I hardly 
know whether I understand you. I have forgiven you. 
I bear you no ill will. I hope, indeed, that you may be 
happy, and that you may soon find some one who will 
be worthier of your love than I could have been. I am 
both sorry and ashamed of what has happened, and I 
will try to forget it, both for your sake and my own. 
Have I not said enough ? *' 

" And the future ? " he asked, with an anxious look. 

" The future will be a continuation of the past, 
fleeing that all is forgiven and forgotten." 

"And you will still allow me to speak to you, to 
see you ? You will not treat me with silence and 
indifference ? " 

** I will be as I used to be," said Ellen, with a look 
of doubt and hesitation. 

" And you will trust me ? " 

" Are you to be trusted, Mr. Santley ? " she asked 
in a low voice. " You know how fully I trusted you. 
before." 

" And you must trust me again if all is to be tho 
same as it was. Is not that our agreement ? " 

" I will try to, but the result will entirely depend 
upon yourself." 

" I cannot say how thankful and grateful I am to 
you," he said, extending his hand. 

She took it, and he raised hers to his lips, though, 
she coloured and tried to withdraw it. 

"Nay, it is but a token of my gratitude and sub- 
mission. I am thankful to live, and you do not know 
how certainly you have enabled me to live." 

"My husband is in the .laboratory," said Mrs. 
Haldane, who felt uneasy, and wished to bring this 
interview to a close. " Shall we join him ? " 

" Certainly, if you wish it." 

They found Mr. Haldane busily engaged in writing, 
while the sinister-looking attendant, with the dark, 
startling eyes, was noiselessly occupied in filling a 
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number of flasks with some mysterious deeoctioii 
intended for immediate experiment. 

" Ever bnsy ! " exclaimed the vicar. 

'^ Basier than ever jnst now," replied Mr. Haldane. 
''I am preparing a paper which I intend to read 
on Tuesday next before the scientific congress Bt 
Paris.'' 

" Are yon going to Paris ? " asked Mr. Santley, with 
surprise, and addressing the question rather to Mrs. 
Haldane than her husband. 

" Mr. Haldane is going, but I remain here." 

A look of relief passed over the vicar's face. 

" And what is the subject of your paper, if curiosity 
be pardonable P " he asked. 

'' Oh, it is a chapter from the great opus on morals. 
I call it *The Problem of Suicide.' A singularly 
fascinating subject to one who has paid any attention 
to it, I assure you. Does it happen to have fallen in 
your line of study ? " 

" I cannot say it has." 

" You would find some curious generalizations here, 
in that case," said Mr. Haldane, pointing to the sheets 
of paper on his desk. " For instance, I suppose you 
would be hardly prepared to grant that suicide, which 
seems a barbarous and unenlightened act, is really an 
effect of civilization, or that an act which appears more 
than any other an evidence of individual spontaneity, 
is*in fact the inevitable issue of universal and absolute 
social law." 

" I am certainly not prepared to concede that." 

"No; few persons unacquainted with the subject 
would be. Still, the facts remain. The suicide who 
imagines he is rebelling against all law and asserting 
his individual independence, is but illustrating the 
coercion of the physical and psychical dispensation. 
Why, you shall not eten choose your own weapon of 
destruction, or select the spot in which you shall die. 
Law will fix those apparently trivial details for you. 
If your suicide is an Englishman, for example, he will 
prefer hanging to cutting and stabbing, cutting and 
stabbing to drowning, drowning to poison, and poison 
to firearms. With English women the order of 
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preference is modified. A third of the women, and 
hardly a seventh of the men, seek death by drowning ; 
while a seventh of the women poison themselves, bat 
only a fifteenth of the men. The ratios hold good 
from year to year — ^relatively at least — for snicide is 
largely on the increase. You should look into the 
matter for yourself. It is a most attractive social 
problem.** 

"Perhaps Mr. Santley would like to look at your 
paper ? " suggested Mrs. Haldane. 

" You shall be very welcome to see it when I return," 
said the philosopher. 

" Thank you very much. I have no doubt it will be 
extremely interesting. And when do you leave ? ** 

" The day after to-morrow. I shall spend a day or 
two in London, and possibly a week or a fortnight in 
Paris. Indeed, I have some notion of paying a flying 
visit to Berlin.*' 

That afternoon, as the vicar returned home, he 
paused by a pool in one of the fields that skirted the 
high-road, and flung his revolver into it. 

" Can it be possible," he asked himself, " that man 
has no volition, no independence of action ; that his 
choice of life or death even is not a choice, but a pre- 
determined issue of mechanical forces ? " 

He watched the ripples die away on the water, and 
then resumed his way. 

" Are we mere automata, accomplishing not our own 
wills, but the secret purpose of a subtle agency, of 
whose control we are unconscious ? '* 

Gradually the problem which perplexed him gave 
place to another wave of thought. His step became 
firmer and more elastic, and his face brightened. 

The thought which effected this change in his 
demeanour was Mr. Haldane's departure. What might 
not happen in those few days of absence ? Was not 
Mr. Haldane also accomplishing an unknown destiny ? 
Might not this journey be providential? Or say, 
rather an unanticipated road to the great end ? Sup- 
pose Mr. Haldane should never return ! 

The possibilities involved in that reflection ! 

Then he thought of Mrs. Haldane. For a week, 
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perliaps for a fortnight, slie wonld be alone at the 
Manor. For a fortnight ? Who could foretell — 
perhaps for ever ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BAPTISTO STATS AT HOME. 

As Haldane sat in his study, the evening previous to 
the morning fixed for his journey to London, Baptisto 
•entered quickly and stood before the desk at which his 
master was busily writing. 

" Can I speak to you, senor ? " 

Haldane looked and nodded. 

" What is it, Baptisto P " 

"You have arranged th%t I shall go with you to- 
morrow, but I have had during the last few days an 
attack of my old vertigo. Can you possibly dispense 
with my attendance, senor ? " 

Haldane stared in surprise at the Spaniard's face, 
which was inscrutable as usual. 

" Do you mean to say you wish to remain at home ? " 

" Certainly, seiior.*' 

" Why ? because you are ill ? On the contrary, yon 
look in excellent health. No ; it is impossible. I can- 
not get along without you." 

Ajad Haldane returned to his papers as if the matter 
was ended. 

Baptisto, however, did not budge, but remained in 
the same position, with his dark eyes fixed upon his 
master. 

" Do me this favour, senor. I am really indisposed, 
and must beg to remain." 

Haldane laughed, for an idea suddenly occurred to 
him which seemed to explain the mystery of his servant's 
request. 

" My good Baptisto, I think I understand the cause 
of your complaint, and I am sure a little travel will do 
you good. It is that dark-eyed widow of the lodge- 
keeper who attaches you so much to the Manor. The 
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warm blood of Spain still bnms in yonr veins, and, 
despite your sad experience of women, jon are still 
impressionable. Eh ? am I right ? *' 

Baptisto quickly shook his head, with the least 
^aspicion of a smile npon his swarthy face. 

'^ I am not impressionable, senor, and I do not admire 
yonip English women; bnt I wish to remain all the 
same." 

" Nonsense ! " 

" Nonsense ! In serious lament, senor, I beseech you 
to allow me to remain." 

But Haldane was not to be persuaded at what he 
conceived to be a mere whim of his servant. He still 
beUeved that Baptisto had fallen a captive to the charms 
of Mrs. Feme, a little plump, dark-eyed woman, with a 
large family. He had frequently of late seen the 
Spaniard hanging about the lodge — on one occasion 
nursing and dandling the yonaagest child — and he smiled 
to himself, thinking that the poor fellow's misanthropy, 
or rather his misogynism, was in a fair way of coming 
to an end. 

Finding his master indisposed to take his request 
seriously, Baptisto retired; and presently Haldane 
strolled into the drawing-room, where he found his wife. 

" Have you heard of the last freak of Baptisto ? He 
actually wants to remain at ease, instead of accompany* 
ing me in my journey." 

Ellen looked up from some embroidery, in which 
she was busily engaged. 

" On no account ! " she exclaimed. ** If you don't 
take him with you, I shall not stay in the place." 

" Dear me ! " said the philosopher. " Surely you are 
not afraid of poor Baptisto ! " 

" Not afraid of him exactly, but he makes me shiver. 
He comes and goes like a ghost, and when you least 
expect him, he is at your elbow. Then, of course, I 
cannot help remembering he has committed a murder ! " 

" Nothing of the kind," said Haldane, laughing and 
throwing himself into a chair. " My dear Ellen, you 
don't believe the whole truth of that affair. True, he 
surprised that Spanish wife of his with her gallant, 
whom he stabbed ; but I have it on excellent authority 

H 
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that it was a kind of duello ; tlie other man was armed^ 
and so it was a fair fight." 

Ellen shnddered, and showed more nervous agitation 
than her husband could quite account for. 

" Take him away with you/' she cried ; " take him 
away. If you never bring him back, I shall rejoice. 
If I had been consulted, he would never have been 
brought to England." 

A little later in the evening, when Haldane had 
returned to his papers, which he was diligently finishing 
to take 'away with him, he rang and sunmioned the 
Spaniard to his presence. 

"Well, it is all settled. I have consulted your 
mistress, and she insists in your accompanying me 
to-morrow.** 

A sharp flash came npon Baptisto's dark eyes. He 
made nn angry gesture ; then controlling himself, he 
said in a low, emphatic voice — 

" The «cnora means it ? She does not wish me to- 
remain ? ** 

" Just so." 

" May I ask why ? *' 

" Only because she does not want you, and I do. 
Between ourselves, she is not quite so certain of you as 
I am. She has never forgotten that little affair in 
Spain.** 

Again the dark eyes flashed, and again there was the 
same angry gesture, instantly checked. 

Haldane continued. 

''You are violent sometimes, my Baptisto, and 
madame is a little afraid of you. When she knows you 
better, as I know you, she will be aware that you are 
rational ; at present — • — ** 

" At present, senor,** said Baptisto, " she would rather 
not have me so near. Ah ! I can understand. Perhaps 
she has reason to be afraid.** 

Something in the man's manner, which wsis sinister 
and almost threatening, jarred upon his master's mind. 
Rising from his chair, Haldane stood with his back to 
the fire, and, with a frown, regarded the Spaniard, as 
he said — 

" Listen to me, Baptisto. I have noticed with great 
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annoyance, especially of late, that yonr manner to 
madame has been strange, not to say sullen. You are 
whimsical still, and apt to take offence. If this goes 
on, if yon fail in respect to your mistress, and make 
your presence uncomfortable in this house, we shall 
have to part." 

To Haldane's astonishment, Baptisto asked an ex- 
planation, and, falling on his knees, seized his master's 
hand and kissed it eagerly. 

" Senor ! senor ! you don't comprehend. You don't 
think I am ungrateful, that I do not remember ? But 
you are wrong. I would die to save you — ^yes, I would 
die ; ennd. I would kill with my own hand any one who 
did you an injury. I am your servant, your slave — ^ah 
yes, till death." 

" Gome, get up, and go and finish packing my things." 

" But, senor " 

** Get up, I say." 

The Spaniard rose, and with folded hands and bent 
head stood waiting. 

" Get ready like a sensible fellow, and let us have no 
more of this foolery. There, there, I understand. You 
are exciting yourself for nothing." 

" Then, I am to go, senor ? " 

" Certainly." 

Early the next morning Baptisto entered the carriage 
with his master, and was driven to the railway station, 
some seven miles away* As they went along, EEaldane 
noticed that the man looked very ill, and that from time 
to time he put his hand to his head as if in pain. At 
the railway station, while they were waiting for the 
train, matters looked most serious. Suddenly the 
Spaniard fell forward on the platform as if in strong 
convulsions, his eyes starting out of his head, his mouth 
foaming. They sprinkled water on his face, chafed his 
hands, and with some difficulty brought him round. 

" The devil ! " muttered Haldane to himself. " It 
looks like epilepsy ! " 

Baptisto was placed on a seat, and lay back ghastly 
pale, as if utterly exhausted. 

" Are you hpf.ter now ? " asked Haldane, bending 
over him. 
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** A little better, senor.** 

But seeing him so utterly helpless, and likely to have 

. another seizure, Haldane rapidly calculated in his own 

'■' mind the inexpediency of taking him away on a long 

railway journey. After all, the poor fellow had not 

exaggerated his condition, when he had pleaded illness 

ad an excuse for remaining at home. 

** After all," said Haldane, " I think you will have 
to remain behind." 

Baptisto opened his eyes feebly, and stretched out 
his hands. 

" No, senor ; since you wish it, I will go." 

" You shall remain," answered Haldane, just as the 
whistle of the coming train was heard in the distance. 
" Perhaps, if you are better in a day or two, you can 
follow ; bat you will go away now in the carriage, and 
send over to Dr. Spruce, and he will prescribe for you." 

Baptisto did not answer, but, taking his master's 
hand, Idssed it gratefully. The train came up. Hal- 
dane entered a carriage, and, gazing from the window 
as the train began to move on, saw Baptisto still seated 
on the platform, very pale, his eyes half closed, his 
head recumbent. Near him stood the station master, 
a railway porter, and the groom who had driven them 
over from the Manor, all regarding him with languid 
curiosity. 

. But the moment the train was gone, Baptisto began 
to recover. Rising to his feet, and refusing all ofEers 
of assistance from the others, he strolled out of the 
station, and quietly mounted the dog-cart. The groom 
got up beside him, and they drove homeward tlm)ugh 
the green lanes. 

Now, Baptisto was a gentleman, and seldom entered 
or tolerated familiarity from his fellow-servants. Had 
it been otherwise, the groom might have asked the 
explanation of his curious conduct ; for no sooner was 
he mounted on the dog-cart, and driving along in the 
fresh air, than the Spaniard seemed to forget all about 
his recent illness, sat erect like a man in perfect health, 
and exhibited none of the curious symptoms which had 
so alarmed his master. 

And when the groom, who was a thirsty individual. 
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suggested that they should make a deConr and call at 
the Blue Boar Inn for a little stimulant, chiefly as a 
corrective to the attack from which his companion had 
just suffered, the Spaniard turned his dark eyes round 
ahout him and actually winked. This proceeding so 
startled thd groom that he almost dropped the reins, 
for never in the whole course of his sojourn had the 
foreign gent condescended to such a familiarity. 

They drove round to the Blue Boar, however, and 
the groom consumed the brandy, while Baptisto, who 
was a teetotaller, had some lemonade, and lit his cigar. 
Then they drove home to the Manor, Baptisto sitting 
with folded arms, completely and absolutely recovered. 

About noon that day, ds Mrs. Haldane moved about 
the conservatory, looking after her roses, a servant 
announced the Rev. Mr. Santley. Ellen flushed, a 
little startled at the announcement, coming so soon 
aft^r her husband's departure, and her first impulse 
was to deny herself; but before she could do so the 
clergyman himself appeared at the door of the con- 
servatory. 

" You are an early visitor," she said coldly, bending 
her face over the flowers. 

" It is just noon," answered the clergyman, ** and I 
was going home from a sick-call. Has Mr. Haldane 
gone ? " 

" Yes. Did you wish to see him ? " 

" Not particularly, though I had a little commission 
which I might have asked him to execute had I been 
in time." 

Surely the man's fall had already begun. Ellen 
knew perfectly well that he was lying. In point of 
fact, he had seen the dog-cart drive past on the way 
to the station, and he had been unable to resist the 
temptation of coming over without delay. 
I With face half averted, Ellen led the way into the 
drawing-room, and on to the terrace beyond, frjom 
which there was a pleasant view of the Manor, the 
plain, and the surrounding country • Just below the 
gardens were laid out in flower-beds and gravel walks ; 
but the dark shrubberies were beyond, and at a little 
distance, well in the shadow of the trees, the old chapel. 
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There was a long silence. Ellen stood silent, gazing 
upon the woods and lawn, while the clergyman stood 
just behind her, evidently regarding her. 

At last she could bear it no longer, bnt, tnming 
quickly, exclaimed — 

" Why did you come ? Have you anything to say 
tome?" 

" Nothing, Ellen, if you are angry," replied the 
clergyman. 

"Angry! You surely know best if I have cause. 
After what has passed, I think it is better that we 
should not meet," she added in a low voice. "At 
least, not often." 

He saw she was agitated, and he took a certain 
pleasure i;i her agitation, for it showed him that she 
was not quite unsusceptible to the influence he might 
bring to bear upon her. As he stood there, his sad 
eyes fixed upon her, his being conscious of every move- 
ment she made, of every breath she drew, he felt again 
the deep fatality of his passion, and silently yielded 
to it. 

There was another long pause, which he was the 
first to break. 

" Do you know, Ellen, I sometimes tremble for you, 
when I think of your husband's opinions. In time you 
may learn to share them, and then we should be 
further apart than ever. At present, it is my sole 
comfort to know you possess that living faith without 
which every soul is lost." 

" Lost ? she repeated, in a bewildering way, not 
looking at him. 

" I don't mean in the vulgar sense ; the theological 
ideas of damnation have never had my sanction, far 
less my sympathy. Bat materialism degrades the 
beUever, and sooner or later comes a disbelief in all 
that is holy, beautiful, and sanctified. It is a humble 
creed, the new creed of science, and fatal to spiritual 
hopes." 

'* Does it matter so much what one believes, if one's 
life is good ? " 

" It matters so much that I would rather see one I 
loved dead before my feet than an avowed unbeliever. 
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But tbere, I have not come to preach to you. When 
does Mr. Haldane return ? " 

"As I told you : in a fortnight, perhaps sooner." 

"And during his absence vfe shall meet again, I 
hope ? " 

She hesitated and looked at him. His eyes were 
fixed on the distant woods, though he stood expectantly, 
as if awaiting her reply, which did not coma 

" Can you not trust me P ** he exclaimed. " You 
know I am your friend ? " 

"I hope so; but I think it is best that you should 
not come here. If you were married, it would be 
different." 

" I shall not marry," he replied impatiently. " What 
then ? I am a priest of Gk>d, and you may trust me 
fully. If our Church commenced the confessional, you 
might enter it without fear, and I — I would listen to 
the outpourings of your heart. Should you in your 
grief be afraid to utter them ? " 

She moved away from him, turning her back; but 
betrayed herself. He saw the bright colour mount to 
her neck and mantle there. 

" What nonsense you talk ! " she said presently, with 
a forced laugh. " Are you going over to Rome r " 

"I might go over to the evil place itself, Ellen, if 
you were there." 

There was no mistaking the words, the tone, in their 
diabolic gentleness, their suavity of supreme and total 
self-surrender. She felt helpless in spite of herself. 
The man was overmastering her, and rapidly en- 
croaching. She felt like a person morally stifled, and 
with a strong effort tried to shake the evil influence 
away. 

" 1 was right," she said. " We must not meet." 

He smiled sadly. 

".As you please. I will come, or I will go, at your 
will. You have only to say to me, 'Go and destroy 
yourself, obliterate yourself for ever from my life, Wot 
yourself out from the roll of living beings,' and I shall 
obey you." 

Her spirit revolted more and more against the stead- 
fast, self-^assured obliquit7 of the man. She saw that 
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he was desperate, and that tlie danger grew with. hiV 
desperation. In every word he spoke, and in his whole 
manner, there was the sombre assurance of something 
between them, of some veiled, but excitable sympathy, 
which she herself utterly ignored. That moment of 
wild delirium, when he caught her in his artas and 
kissed her, seemed, instead of severing them, to have 
made a link between them. He had been conscious of 
her indignation, he had even professed penitence ; but 
she saw to her dismay that the fact of his folly filled 
him, not with fear, but with courage* So she deter- 
mined to end it once and for ever. 

" Let us understand each other," she said, trembling 
violently. "How dare you talk as if there was any 
community of feeling between us ? How dare you 
presume upon my patience, Mr. Santley ? It is 
wretched ; it is abominable ! When you talk of killing 
yourself, when you assume that I have any serious 
interest in you, or any right over you, you insult me 
and degrade yourself. We are nothing, and can be- 
nothing to each other." 

" I know that," he replied. " Do you think I am so 
mad as not to know that p " 

" Then why do you come here to torture me, and io 
tempt me ? " 

The word came from her before she knew it, and her 
face became scarlet; but he uttered no protest, and 
raised his white hand in deprecation. 

«* Tempt you? God forbid!" 

** I did not mean that,** she murmured, in confusion ; 
" but you must know, you cannot fail to know, that it 
is not right for a married woman to receive such ex- 
pressions of sjnmpathy, however spiritual. It is that 
which makes me hate the Catholic Church. The priest 
promises you his office, and too often makes mischief 
nnder the guise of religion." 

" Do you accuse me of doing so ? " he demanded, in 
the same sad, calm voice. 

" No ; but you should remember that you have not 
the custody of my soul, and I have no right to influence 
your actions. Come," she continued, with rather a 
forced laugh, " talk to me like a true English clergy* 
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man. Tell me of tlie old women of tHe Tillage, and 
their ailments ; ask me for a subscription to give to- 
yonr new soup kitchen ; talk to me as if Mr. Haldane 
iwere listening to ns — of yonr schools, your parish 
tronblesT— and you shall find me an eager listener I " 

'^ I will talk of anything, Ellen, so long as I may talk 
to you." 

Again that manner of despairing certainty, of 
assured and fatal sympathy. The man was incorrigible. 

She waited impatiently for some minutes, but find-* 
ing he did not speak again, she held out her hand« 

"Since you have nothing more to tell me," she 
observed lightly, " I think I will say good morning. I 
am going to order the carriage and drive to Omberley.** 

" When may I come again ? " 

"When you have anything really parochial to say 
to me. Please go now." 

Their eyes met, and hers sank beneath his own. 

As he crossed towards the door it opened, and 
Baptisto appeared upon the threshold. 

" Did you ring, senora ? " 

At the sight of the Spaniard's dull impressive face 
Mrs. Haldane started violently, and went a little pale. 
She had heard nothing of his return, and he came 
like an apparition. 

" Baptisto ! What are you doing here ? I 
thought " 

She paused in wonder, while the Spaniard inclined 
his head and bowed profoundly. 

" I was taken with a vertigo at the station, and the 
eenor permitted me to return." 

" Then your master has gone alone ? " 

" Yes, serLora." 

"Very well. Order the carriage at once. I am 
going out." 

Baptisto bowed and retired, quickly closing the 
door. 

Santley, who had stood listening during the above 
conversation, now prepared to follow, but, glancing at 
Ellen, saw that she was unusually agitated. 

"That is a sinister-looking fellow," he remarked^ 
" I am afraid he has frightened *you." 
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" Indeed, no," she replied ; " though I confess I was 
startled at his nnexpected return. Good-bye." 

"Good-bye," he said, again taking her hand and 
holding it np a moment in his own. 

Passing from the drawing-room, he again came face 
to face with Baptisto, who was lurking in the lobby, 
but who drew aside with a respectful bow, to allow the 
clergyman to pass. 

He crossed the hall, descended the stone steps of the 
portico, and walked slowly towards the lodge. As he 
passed the ruined chapel, its shadows seemed to fall 
upon his spirit and leave it in ominous darkness. He 
shivered slightly, and drew his cloak about him, then 
with his eyes cast down he thoughtfully walked on. 

He did not glance back. Had he done so, he would 
have seen Baptisto standing on the steps of the Manor 
house, watching him with a sinister smile. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CONJURATION. 

It was a chill day in early autumn, and as Charles 
Santley passed along the dark avenue of the Manor his 
path was strewn here and there with freshly fallen 
leaves. Dark shadows lay on every side, and the 
heaven above was full of a sullen, cheerless light. It 
was just the day for a modern Faust, in the course of 
his noonday walk, to encounter, in some fancied guise, 
canine or human, the evil one of old superstition. 

Be that as it may, Santley knew at last that the 
hour of his temptation was over, and that the evil one 
was not far away. He knew it, by the sullen acqui- 
escence of evil of his own soul ; by the deliberate and 
despairing precision with which he had chosen the 
easy and downward path; by the sense of darkness 
which already obliterated the bright moral instincts in 
his essentially religious mind. He had spoken the truth 
when he said he would follow Ellen Haldane anywhere, 
even to the eternal pit itself. Her beauty possessed 
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him and disturbed biiii with the joy of impure 
thoughts; and now that he perceived his own power 
to trouble her peace of mind, he rejoiced at the strength 
of his passion with a truly diabolic perversity. 

As he came out of the lodge gate he saw, far away 
over the fields, the spire of his own church. 

He laughed to himself. 

But the man's faith in spiritual things, so far fi-om 
being shaken, was as strong as ever. His own sense 
of moral deterioration, of spiritual backsliding, only 
made him believe all the more fervently in the heaven 
from which he had fallen, or might choose to fall. 
For it is surely a mistake to picture, as so many poets 
have pictured, the evil spirit as one ignorant of or in- 
sensible to good. Far wiser is the theology which 
describes Satan as the highest of angelic spirits — the 
spirit which, above all others, had beheld and con- 
templated the Godhead, and had then, in sheer revolt 
and negation, deliberately and advisedly decided its own 
knowledge and rejected its own trathright. Santley 
was, in his basest moods, essentially a godly man — a 
man strangely curious of the beauiy of goodness, and 
capable of infinite celestial dreams. If, like many 
another, he confused the flesh and the spirit, he did no 
more than many sons of Eve have done. 

As he walked slowly along he mused, somewhat to 
this effect — 

**I love this woman. In her heart she loves me. 
Her superior spiritual endowments are mystically alive 
to those I myself possess. Her husband is a clod, an 
unbeliever, with no spiritual promptings. In his 
sardonic presence, her aspirations are chilled, frozen 
at the very fountain-head; whereas, in mine, all the 
sweetness and the power of her nature are aroused, 
though with a certain irritation. If I persist, she 
must yield to the slow moral mesmerism of my passion, 
and eventually fall. Is this necessarily evil ? Am I 
of set purpose sinning ? Is it not possible that even 
a breach of the moral law might, under certain con- 
ditions, lead us both to a higher religious place — ^yes, 
even to a deeper and intenser consciousness of God ? " 

And again — 
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"WLat %8 sin? Sarely it is better than moral 
stagnation, which is death. There are certain de* 
flections from duty which, like the side stroke of a 
bird's wing, may waft us higher. In the arms of this 
woman, I should surely be nearer God than crawling 
alone on the bare path of duty, loving nothing, hoping 
nothing, becoming nothing. What is it that Goethe 
says of the Eternal Feminine which lead us ever 
upward and onward ? Which was the highest, Faust 
before he loved Marguerite, or Faust after he passed 
out of the shadow of his sin into the sphere of imperial 
and daring passion? I believe in God, I love this 
woman. Out of that belief, and that love, shall I not 
become a living soul ? " 

Was this the man's own musing, or rather the very 
devil whispering in his ear ? From such fragmentary 
glimpses of his mind as have been given, we can at 
least guess the extent of his intellectual degradation. 

As he walked along the country road, his palo 
countenance became seraphic ; just so may the fac& 
of Lucifer have looked when he plumed his wings for 
deliberate flight from heaven. 

He stepped into a roadside farm and had a glass of 
milk, which the good woman of the place handed to 
him with a sentiment of adoration ; he looked so gentle, 
so at peace with all living things. His white hand 
rested for a moment on the head of her little girl, in 
gentle benediction. He had never felt more tenderly 
disposed to all creation than at that moment, when 
he was prepared to dip a pen into his own heart's 
blood, and sign the little promissory note which 
Mephistopheles carries, always ready, in his pocket. 
He had nated his congregation before; now he loved 
them exceedingly — and all the world. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AT THE OPERA. 

On arriving in London, George Haldane was driven 
straight to the house of an old friend at Chelsea, where 
he always stayed during his yisits to the Meia*opolis. 
This friend was Loyell Blakiston, as eccentric a, being 
in his own way as Haldane himself was in his. He 
had been, since boyhood, in the India Office, where 
he still put in an appearance several hours a day, and 
whence he still drew a large income, with the imme- 
diate right to a retiring pension whenever he choose to 
take it. He was a great student, especially of the 
pagan poets and philosophers; and the greater part 
of his days and nights were spent in his old-fashioned 
library, opening with folding doors on to a quiet lawn, 
which led in its turn to the very river-side^ He had 
two pet aversions — ^modern progress, in the shape of 
raihoads, elecfcricity, geology ; all the new business of 
science and modem religion, especially in its connection 
with Christian theology. He was, in short, a pagan 
pure and simple, fond of old books, old wine, old 
ineditations, and old gods. However he might differ 
with Haldane on such subjects as the nebular hypo- 
|hesis, which he hated with all his heart, he agreed 
with him sufficiently on the subject of Christianity, 
Both had a cordial dislike for church ceremonies and 
church bells. 

The two gentlemen had another taste in common* 
This was the opera, which both enjoyed hugely, though 
Blakiston never ceased to regret the disappearance of 
that old operatic institution, the ballet, which, like a 
rich dessert wine, used to bring the feast of music to 
a delightfully sensuous conclusion. Haldane was too 
young a man to remember such visions of loveliness 
as Cerito, whom his old friend had often gone to see 
in company with Home Took. 

So it happened that two or three days after his 
arrival, Haldane accompanied his host to the opera 
house, where Patti was to appear in ** Traviata." 
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Seated comfortably in the stalls, Le was glancing' 
quietly round the house between the acts, when hia 
attention was attracted io a face in one of the private 
boxes. A pale, Madonna-like, yet girlish face, set in 
golden hair, with soft blue eyes, and an expression so 
forlorn, so wistful, so ill at ease, that it was almost 
painful to behold. 

Haldane started in surprise. 

** What is the matter ? " said his friend. " Have you 
recognized anybody ? " 

" I am not certain," returned Haldane, raising hi» 
opera-glass and surveying the face through them. 
Then, after a long look, he added as if to himself,. 
^' I am almost sure it is the same." 

" Do you mean that young lady in black, seated in 
the second tier ? " 

"Yes. Oblige me by looking at her, and tell me- 
what you think of her.* 

Blakiston raised his opera-glass, and took a long 
look. 

" Well ? " asked Haldane. 

** She reminds me of one of your detestable pre* 
Baphaelistic drawings, shockheaded and vacuous. She 
is pretty, I grant you, but she has no expression." 

"I should say, on the contrary, a very marked 
expression of deep pain." 

" Tight lacing," grunted Blakiston. " Your modem 
women have no shape, since Cerito." 

Here Haldane rose from his seat. Looking up again, 
he had met the young lady's eyes, and had perceived 
at once that she recognized him. 

" I am going to speak to her," he explained. " She 
is a neighbour of ours, and a friend of my wife." 

He made his way to the second tier, and finding the 
door of the box open, he looked in, and saw the person 
he sought, seated in company with an elderly lady and 
a young man. 

** Miss Dove ! " he said, advancing into the box. 
"Although we have only met twice, I thought I could 
not be mistaken." 

Edith (for it was she) turned quickly and took hia 
outstretched hand. 
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''How strange to find you here!'' she exclaimed. 
" Is Mrs. Haldane with you ? " 

" No, indeed. I left her to the pious duties of the 
parish, which she is fulfilling daily, I expect, in 
company with your seraphic friend the minister.'' 

Edith looked at him with strange surprise, but said 
nothing. 

" When did you come to town ? " he asked. ** I 
thought you were quite a country young lady, and 
never ventured into the giddy world of London.' 

** I was not very well,* replied Edith, " and my aunt 
incited me to stop with her a few weeks. This is my 
aunt, Mrs. Hetherington ; and this gentleman is my 
pousin Walter." Here Edith went somewhat nervously 
through the ceremony of introduction. She added, 
with a slight flush, ''My cousin insisted on bringing 
us here to-night. I did not wish to come." 

"Why not ? " demanded. Haldane, noticing her un- 
easiness. 

" Because I did not think it right ; and I have been 
thinking all the evening what the vicar will say when 
I tell him I have been to such a place." 

Here the old lady shook her head ominously, and 
gave a slight groan. 

'' Is the place so terrible," asked Haldane, smiling, 
** now you have seen it ? " 

" No, it is very pretty ; and of course the singing is 
beautiful. But Mr, Santley does not approve of the 
theatre, and I am sorry I came." 

"Nonsense, Edith," said young Hetherington, with 
a laugh. " You know you wanted to see the * Traviata.* 
The fact is," he continued, turning to Haldane, " my 
mother and my cousin are both terribly old-fashioned. 
My mother here is Scotch, and believes in the kirk, 
the whole kirk, and nothing but the kirk ; and as for 
Edith, she is entirely, as they say in Scotland, under 
the minister's *thoomb.' I thought they would have 
enjoyed themselves, but they have been doing penance 
all the evening." 

Without paying attention to her cousin's remarks, 
Edith was looking thoughtfully at Haldane. 

"When do you return to Omberley ? " she asked. 
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** I am not sure — ^in a fortnight, at the latest. I am 
going on to France." 

*' And Mrs. Haldane will remain all that time alone P " 

" Of coarse," he replied. <* Oh, she will not miss me. 
She has her honsehold duties, her parish, her garden — 
to Bay nothing of her clergyman. And yon, do you 
stay long in London ? " 

"I am not sure; I think not. I am tired of it 
already ? " 

Again that weary, wistful look, which sat so strangely 
on the young, almost childish face. She sighed, and 
gazed sadly around the crowded house. A minute 
later, Haldane took his leave, and rejoined his friend 
in the stalls. Looking up at the end of the next act, 
he saw that the box was empty. 

The women had yielded to their consciences, and 
•departed before the end of the performance. 

That night, when Haldane went home to Chelsea, 
lie found a letter from his wife It was a long letter, 
but contained no news whatever, being chiefly occupied 
with self-reproaches that the writer had not accom- 
panied her husband in his pilgrimage. This struck 
Haldane as rather peculiar, as in former communica- 
tions Ellen had expressed no such dissatisfaction ; but 
he was by nature and of set habit unsuspicious, and he 
set it down to some momentary ennui. The letter con- 
tained no mention whatever of Mr. Santley, but in the 
postscript, where ladies often put the most interesting 
part of their correspondence, there was a reference to 
the Spanish valet, Baptisto. 

*'A!s I told you,'* wrote Ellen, ** Baptisto seems in 
excellent health, though he is mysterious and unpleasant 
as usual. He comes and goes like a ghost, but if he 
made you believe that he was ill, he was imposing upon 
you. I do so wish you had taken him with you." 

Haldane folded up the letter with a smile. 

•* Poor Baptisto ! *' he thought, " I suppose it is as 
I suspected, and the little widow at the lodge is at the 
bottom of it all." 

After a few days' sojourn at Chelsea, during which 
time he was much interested in c'ertain spiritualistic 
investigations which were just then being conducted 
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by the London smants^ to the manifest conf asion of the 
spirits and indignation of true believers, Haldane went 
to Paris, where he read bis paper before the French 
Society to which he belonged. There we shall leave 
him for a little time, returning to the company of Miss 
Dove, with whom we have more immediate concern. 

Mother and son lived in a pleasant house overlooking 
Clapham Common, a district famous for its religious 
edification, its young ladies' seminaries, and its dissent- 
ing chapels. Mrs. Hetherington was the wealthy 
widow of a Glasgow merchant, long settled in London, 
and she set her face rigidly against modem thought, 
ecclesiastical vestments, and cooking on the sabbath. 
Curiously enough, her son Walter, who inherited a 
handsome competence, was a painter, and followed his 
heathen occupation with much talent, and more youth- 
ful enthusiasm. His landscapes, chiefly of Highland 
scenes, had been exhibited in the Royal Scottish 
Academy. His mother, whose highest ideas of art 
were founded on a superficial acquaintance with the 
Scripture pieces of Noel Paton, and an occasional con- 
templation of biblical masterpieces in the Dore Grallery, 
would have preferred to have seen him following in his 
father's footsteps, and even entering the true kirk as 
a preacher ; but his sympathies were pagan, and a 
gloomy childish experience had not fitted him with the 
requisite enthusiasm for John Calvin and the sabbath. 

Walter Hetherington was a fine fresh young fellow 
of three and twenty, and belonged to the clever set of 
Scotch painters, headed by Messrs. Pettie, Richardson, 
and Peter Graham. He was "cannie" painstaking, 
and rather sceptical, and, putting aside his art, which 
he really loved, he felt true enthusiasm for only one 
thing in the world — ^his cousin Edith, whom he hoped 
and longed to make his wife. 

As a very young girl, Edith had seemed rather 
attached to him ; but of late years, during which they 
saw each other only at long intervals, she seemed colder 
and colder to his advances. He noticed her indifference, 
and set it down somewhat angrily to girlish fanaticism, 
for he had little or no suspicion whatever that another 
man's image might be filling her thoughts. Once or 

I 
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twice, it is true, when she sounded the praises of her 
Omberley pastor, his zeal, his goodness, his beauty of 
discourse, he asked himself if he could possibly have a 
rival there ; but knowing something of the relinquent 
fancies of young vestals, he rejected the idea. To tell 
the truth, he rather pitied the Rev. Mr. Santley, whom 
he had never seen,"as a hard-headed, dogmatic, elderly 
creature of the type greatly approved by his mother, 
and abundant even in Clapham. He had no idea of an 
Adonis in a clerical frock coat, with a beautiful profile, 
, white hands, and a voice gentle and low — the latter an 
excellent thing in woman, but a dangerous thing in 
an unmarried preacher of the "Word. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

WALTER HETHEEINGTON. 

When the party got home from the opera, it was only 
half -past ten. They sat down to a frugal supper in 
the dining-room. 

" I am sorry you did not wait till the last act,'* said 
the young man, after an awkward silence. " Patti*s 
death scene is magnificent." 

"I'm thinking we heard enough," his mother replied. 
" I never cared much for play-acting, and I see little 
sense in screechiug about in a foreign tongue. I'd 
rather have half an hour of the Reverend Mr. Mac- 
tavish's discourses than a night of fooliug like yon." 

" What do you say, Edith ? I'm sure the music was 
verypretty." 

" Yes, it was beautiful ; but rot knowing much of 
Italian, I could not gather what it was all about." 

" It is an operatic version of a story of the younger 
Dumas," explained Walter, with an uncomfortable sense 
of treading on dangerous ground. " The story is that 
of a beautiful woman who has lived an evil life, and is 
reformed through her affection for a young Frenchman. 
His friends think he is degrading himself by offering 
to marry her, and to cure him she pretends to be false 
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and wicked. In the end, she dies in his arms, broken- 
hearted. It is a very tonching subject, I think, though 
some people consider it immoral." 

Here the matron broke in with qniet severity. 

" I wonder yon woman — ^Patti, you call her — doesn't 
think shame to appear in such (&esses. One of them 
was scarcely decent, and I was almost ashamed to look 
at her — the creature ! " 

" But her singing, mother, her singing ; was it not 
divine ? " 

" It was meeddling loud ; but I've heard far finer in 
the kirk. Edith, my bairn, you're tired, I'm thinking. 
We'll just read a chapter, and get to bed." 

So the chapter was read, and the ladies retired, 
while Walter walked ofE to his studio to have a quiet 
pipe. He was too used to his mother's peculiarities to 
be much surprised at the failure of the evening's enter- 
tainment ; but he felt really amazed that Edith had not 
been more impressed. 

The next morning, when they met at breakfast, Edith 
astonished both her aunt and cousin by expressing her 
wish to return to Omberley as soon as possible. 

" Go away already ! " cried the young man. " Why, 
you've hardly been here a week, and you ve seen nothing 
of town, and weVe all the picture-galleries to visit 
yet." 

"And you have not heard Mr. Mactavish discoorse," 
cried his mother. "No, no ; you must bide awhile." 

But Edith shook her head, and they saw her mind 
was made up. 

" I can come again at Christmas, but I would rather 
go now," she said. 

" But why have you changed your mind ? " inquired 
her cousin eagerly. 

" I think they want me at home ; and there is a great 
deal of church work to be done in the village." 

Walter was not deceived by this excuse, and tried 
persuasion ; but it was of no avail. The girl was deter- 
mined to return home immediately. He little knew the 
real cause of her determination. Haldane's presence 
in London had filled her, in spite of herself, with jealous 
alarm. Ellen Haldane was alone at the Manor, with no 
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husband's eyes id trouble her ; and, despite the clergy- 
man's oath of fidelity, Edith could not trust him. 

Yes, she would go home. It was time to put an end 
to it all, to remind Santley of his broken promises, and 
to claim their fulfilment. If he refused to do her justice, 
she would part from him for ever ; not, however, with- 
out letting the other woman, her rival, know his true 
character. 

It was arranged that she should leave by an early 
train next morning. For the greater part of the day 
she kept her room, engaged in preparations for the 
journey ; but towards evening Walter found her alone 
in the drawing-room. The old lady, his mother, who 
earnestly wished him to marry his cousin, had con- 
trived to be out of the way. 

" I am so sorry you are going," the young man said, 
" We see so little of each other now." 

Edith was seated with her back to the window, her 
face in deep shade. She knew by her cousin's manner 
that he was more than usually agitated, and she dreaded 
what was coming — what had come, indeed, on several 
occasions before. She did not answer, but almost, 
unconsciously heaved a deep sigh. 

" Does that mean that you are sorry too ? " asked 
Walter, leaning towards her to see her face. 

"Of course I am sorry," she replied, with a certain 
constraint. 

"I wish I could believe that. Somehow or other, 
Edith, it seems to me that you would rather be any- 
where than here. Well, you have some cause ; for the 
house is dreary enough, and we are all dull people. 
But you and I used to be such friends ! More like 
brother and sister than mere cousins. Is that all over ? 
Are we to drift farther and farther apart as the years 
pass on ? It seems to me as if it might come to that." 

" How absurd you are ! " said Edith, trying to force 
a laugh, but failing lamentably. "You know I was 
always fond of you and — and — of your mother." 

Walter winded nnder the sting of the last sentence, 
BO unconsciously given. 

"I don't mean that at all," he exclaimed. "Of 
course you liked us, as relations like each other ; but 
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am I never to be more to you tlian a mere cousin? 
You know I love you, that I have loved you ever since 
we were boy and girl ; and once — ah, yes, I thought you 
cared for me a little. Edith, whafc does it mean ? Why 
are you so changed ? " 

Edith was more deeply changed than ever her cousin 
could guess. Had he been able to see her face, he 
would have been wonderstricken at. its expression of 
mingled shame and despair. She tried to reply; but 
before she could do so her voice was choked, and her 
tears began to fall. In a moment he was close beside 
her, and bending over her, with one hand outstretched 
to clasp her. 

" Now, you are crying. Edith, my darling, what is it ? " 

" Don't touch me,*' she sobbed, shrinking from him. 
" I can't bear it.*' 

" Forgive me, if I have said anything to pain you ; and 
oh, my darling ! remember it is my love that carries me 
away. I do love you, Edith. I wish to God I could 
prove to you how much ! " 

He took her hand in his ; but she * drew it forcibly 
from him, and, shrinking still further away, entirely 
losing her self-control, sobbed silently, 

"'Don't ! " she exclaimed , " For pity's sake, be silent. 
You do not know what you are saying. I am not fit to 
become your wife." 

He moved & few steps from her, and waited until her 
wild, hysterical sobbing should have ceased. She com- 
manded herself quickly, as if the wild outburst which 
she had not been able to control had terrified her. Then 
she rose, and would have left the room, but the young 
man stopped her. 

"Edith," he said, "surely you did not mean what 
you said just now, that you are not fit to become my 
wife?" 

" Yes," she replied quickly ; " I did mean it." 

She was glad that her face was turned from him, and 
that the room was in partial darkness. She was glad 
that she was able to steady her voice, and to give a 
direct reply. 

He did not answer ; she felt he was waiting for her 
to speak on. 
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"Even if two people love each other," she said, 
trembling, " or only think tbey do, which is too often 
the case, they have no right to thoughtlessly contract 
that holy tie. There cannot be perfect happiness in 
this world without perfect spiritual communion. I 
know — I feel sure — that this does not exist between you 
and me." 

The young man flushed, and his brow contracted 
somewhat angrily. 

" Take time to think it over," he said quickly ; " this 
is not your own heart that is speaking now. The seeds 
which that man, your clergyman, has been sowing in 
your heart have borne fruit. Religion is changing your 
whole nature. It is alienating you hopelessly from all 
to whom you are so dear; it is making you unjust, 
cruelly unkind, to yourself, but doubly so to others, 
under the shallow pretence that you are serving God." 

She did not interrupt him ; but when he ceased, she 
put out her hand and said, quickly but firmly — 

"Goodnight." 

" Good night," he repeated. " It is so early, surely 
you are not going to your room already ? This is our 
last night together, remember." 

"I am so tired," returned the girl, wearily. ' "I 
must get a good night's rest, since I am to start early 
in the morning." 

" And you will not say another word ? " 

"I don't know that there is anything more that 
I can say." 

"You are angry with me, Edith. Before you go, 
say at least that you forgive me." 

"I am not angry; indeed, I am glad you have 
spoken. I know now I should never have come here. 
I know I must never come again." 

So, without another word, they parted. Edith went 
up to her room. Walter sought his, and there he 
remained all the evening, sitting in the darkness, 
pondering over the unaccountable change which had 
taken place in the girl. 

Yes, she was changed; but was it hopeless, and 
altogether unexpected ? Might she not, with gentle 
care, be freed from this hateful influence of the 
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Cliurcli ? Walter believed that might be so. Already 
he sfeemed to see light through the cloud, and to trace 
the secret of this man's influence over her. Edith was 
imaginative and highly fanatical; he had appealed 
to her imagination. Being a High Church clergyman, 
he had employed two powerful agents — colour and 
form. He had scattered the shrine at which she 
worshipped with soft and durable perfumes, and had 
set up sacred symbols ; and he had said, " Kneel before 
these; cast down all your worldly wishes and earthly 
affections." She, being intoxicated, as it were, had 
yielded to the spell. It was part of his plan, thought 
Walter, that she must neither marry nor form any 
other earthly tie ; for was it not through her, and such 
as her, that his beloved Church was able to sustain its 
full prestige ? The Church must reign supreme in her 
heart, as it had done in that of many another vestal ; 
it was at the altar alone that her gifts of love and 
devotion must be burned. She must be sacrificed, 
as many others had been before her, and the Church 
would stand. 

This was the young man's true view of the case. 
He believed it, for he had leamt in his home to hate 
other worldliness ; but though he fancied he saw the 
nature of the discord, he could not as yet perceive the 
directest means of cure. 

The next morning, when Edith, looking very pale 
and weary, but still very pretty in her simple travelling 
costume, came down to breakfast, she was a little 
surprised to find Walter already there. His manner 
was kind and considerate, as.it had always been, and 
he made no reference whatever to what had passed 
between them on the previous night. They sat and 
carried on a constrained but polite conversation; but 
both were glad when it was interrupted by the entrance 
of Mrs. Hetherington. The old lady was filled with 
genuine regret at her niece's sudden departure, and, 
while presiding at the breakfast-table, was so busy 
laying down plans for her speedy return that she did 
not notice that every morsel on Edith's plate remained 
untouched, and that, while sipping her tea, her eyes 
waiidercd continually towards the window, as if 
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anxiously watcbiog for the cab wliicli was to take her 
away. Walter noticed it with pain, and remained 
discreetly silent. 

As soon as the cab arrived, lie left the room, 
ostensibly to superintend the removal of Edith's 
luggage, but in reality to be absent at the leave-taking 
between his mother and his cousin. 

He accompanied Edith to the station. It was merely 
an act of common courtesy, to which she could make 
no possible objection. On the way there was very little 
said on either side. She was silent from preoccupation, 
and he feared to tread on dangerous ground. But 
when they were near their parting, when Edith was 
comfortably seated in the train, and he stood by the 
open carriage door, he ventured in a covert manner 
to refer to what had passed. 

"The house will be brighter in winter-time," he 
said, " and we shall have more means of amusing you. 
You will come back at Christmas, Edith ? " 

She started, dropped his hand, and drew herself 
from him. 

" No, I think not," she said ; " it is always a busy 
time with us at Christmas. There is much to be done 
in the church." 

This was their good-bye; for before he could say 
more the guard noisily closed the carriage doors, and 
whistled shrilly. Mechanically Walter took ofE his hat, 
and stood sadly watching the train as it moved away. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CHURCH BELLS — AND A DISCOED. 

Edith was glad that the next day was Sunday. 

She rose early, dressed hurriedly, and went for 
a walk in the fresh morning air. She felt instinctively 
that she had a battle to fight, and that all her resources 
must be brought into play to gain her the victory. If 
her influence over the man was to continue, she knew 
there was one way by which she could regain it. With 
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sncli pale cheeks and lacklustre eyes as she had brought 
with her from London, where, she asked, would her 
chances be against Ellen Haldane's fresh country- 
charms ? She must banish all painful thoughts for the 
present, and try to win back the roses which he had 
caused to fade. 

She walked for above an hour; and when she 
returned home, she went straight into the garden 
to gather a little bouquet of flowers. Then she went 
up to her room to dress for church. When she came 
down to breakfast, she wore her prettiest costume, and 
the bunch of fl.owers was fastened at her throat. 

Her aunt had a headache, she said, and could not 
go to church. Edith was not sorry; indeed, when the 
time came for her to set out, she was glad she was 
alone. 

She arrived at the church rather earlier than usual, 
nevertheless she walked straight in, and no sooner had 
she crossed the threshold than she obeyed a sudden 
impulse which seized her, and determined for that day 
at least not to occupy her usual seat. She selected one 
which was some distance from the pulpit, but from 
which she could command an excellent view of the pew 
belonging to Foxglove Manor. 

The congregation gathered, but the Haldanes' pew 
was empty. Edith watched it with feverish impatience. 
Presently, just as the tolling bell was about to cease, 
she saw Mrs. Haldane enter and take her seat. 

Two minutes later, Mr. Santley, clothed in his white, 
priestly robes, ascended the steps of the reading-desk, 
and bent his beautiful head in prayer. As he rose 
to his feet, Edith, who had been watching him in 
extreme fascination, saw his gaze wandering round the 
church, and finally fix upon the face of the mistress 
of Foxglove Manor. She saw, or thought she saw, the 
lady's eyelids quiver and finally droop beneath that 
glance; while the clergyman arose, like a sick man 
suddenly restored to health, and began to read the 
lessons for the day. 

How that morning passed Edith scarcely knew. 
She remained like one in a dream, mechanically going 
through the religious forms, but feeling as if her heart's 
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blood was slowly ebbing away. Of one thing only she 
was conscious — that of all those upturned faces before 
him the clergyman seemed to see but one, but that 
from this one face seemed to draw his inspiration, as 
the earth draws life and light from the shining rays 
of the sun. 

At length the service was over, the congregation 
dispersed, and Edith found herself walking up and 
down the quiet lanes alone, panting for air, feeling 
sick at heart, and shivering through and through, 
though she stood in the warm rays of sunlight. Go 
home she could not. She must see Mr. Santley before 
she could face another human soul. 

She turned, intending to go to the Vicarage, but 
when she was yet within some distance of the house, 
she saw coming towards her the very man she sought. 

She paused, not knowing whether to feel glad or 
sorry. It was certainly better than having to go to 
the Vicarage, yet now that the meeting was so near, 
she shrank from it. She made a desperate effort to 
compose herself, and paused, waiting for him. The 
clergyman was evidently lost in deep thought, his head 
was bent, his eyes were fixed on the ground, and he 
was quite close to Edith before he saw her. 

When their eyes met he paused, almost involuntarily, 
a momentary flush of mingled annoyance and surprise 
passed over his face, then he recovered himself, walked 
forward, and quietly extended his hand. 

" Miss Dove ! *' he said, glancing nervously round. 
** I had no idea you were at home. How do you do ? *' 

It had been agreed between them, long before, that 
so long as their secret remained a secret, no warmer 
greeting than this must be exchanged between them in 
public. When the proposition had been made, Edith 
had quietly assented. What was it to her that Santley 
should bow his head with a politeness even more frigid 
than he bestowed upon any one of his flock. Had she 
not seen the burning light of love in his half-lowered 
eyes ? and had she not known that a few hours later 
she would feel his caressing arms about her, and hear 
his rich, mellow voice whispering tenderly in her ear ? 
But now all was changed. The frigid bow which 
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had formerly been the prologue, had rapidly developed 
into the play. There were no stolen meetings now -, 
no consoling whisperings. The clergyman had latterly 
become aHve to the risk of such indalgences, and had 
gradually allowed them to cease ; and Edith, receiving 
as her portion the cold bow and cold handshake that 
every eye might have seen, had watched the love light 
gradnaUy fade from her hero's eyes. 

But she had never seen him so cold as to-day. When 
their eyes had met, she had noticed the look of positive 
annoyance which had passed across his face. It had 
soon fled, bnt when he spoke and extended his hand, 
his face had assumed a look of cold severity. 

Edith did not speak; the painful beating of her 
heart almost stifled her, and her tongue clove to the 
roof of her mouth. She extended her hand ; the cold, 
listless touch of his fingers throbbed through her like 
ice. The clergyman saw her trouble, and again that 
look of impatient annoyance passed across his facef 
then he raised his brows in calm surprise. 

" What is the matter ? " he asked quickly. " Has 
some domestic trouble caused your sudden return 
home ? " 

She withdrew her hand from his cold, lax fingers, 
and answered, ** No." 

Then she turned and walked along in silence by his 
side. 

The good man was annoyed, seriously annoyed. 
First at her sudden appearance in the village, when he 
believed she was safely bestowed in London for several 
weeks to come ; next at the role she thought fit to 
assume. He hated scenes at any time; just now he 
particularly wished to avoid one. So he walked on in 
silence, until he could command his voice to speak 
quietly; then he said, in the most careless manner 
possible — 

" When did you return home ? " 

" Last night. I attended church this morning." 

She looked at him quickly, to see what effect her 
words produced. Apparently they produced none. 
The clergyman's &.ce remained as coldly impassive as- 
before ; he raised his brows slightly as he replied. 
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" Indeed ! I did not see you there." Then, after a 
pause, he added, " Your return was very sudden, was 
it not? I thought you intended staying away for 
some time." 

**I changed my mind. I thought you would have 
been glad to have me back again." Then, swept on by 
a wild impulse, which she could not possibly restrain, 
she added slowly, but tremulously — " Charles, are you 
sorry I have come ? " 

The clergyman started, flushed, then quickly re- 
covered himself, as he added — 

" Sorry, my dear Edith ? What a question ! Why, 
of course I am not sorry." 

" Then, why not say that you are glad ? Why not 
let me know it ? Don't you see you are breaking my 
heart ? " 

Santley paused, and looked at her. He did not flush 
this time, his face grew white as marble, his eyes quite 
steel- like in their coldness. He had dreaded a scene, 
but this was so very much worse than he had expected ; 
for by this time Edith had lost all self-control, and was 
sobbing violently. His face hardened terribly. He 
must put an end once and for ever to such unpleasant 
encounters. 

" Edith, have you lost your senses f " he said ; and 
the bitterness of his tone was like putting a knife into 
the girl's heart. "If you wish to perform in such 
scenes as this, you could surely find some other time 
and place than the public road and the broad daylight. 
If you have anything to say to me, you must come to 
me again in private. At present I have no more time 
which I can place at your service. I have business 
with Mrs. Haldane, who is waiting for me at the 
Yicarage ; and my duties at the church will soon begin 
again." 

He raised his hat, and would have moved away, but 
Edith laid her hand upon his arm and forcibly detained 
him. 

" Stop ! " she cried. " One word ! You shall not 
go. I must speak." 

He turned upon her almost angrily; he attempted, 
but in vain, to shako o£E her detaining hand. 
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" Tell me/' she cried ; " why are yon going to meet 
Mrs. Haldane ? " Then, before he could recover from 
his astonishment sufl&ciently to speak, she added, " You 
need not tell me, for I know. It is this woman who 
has come between you and me. Oh, do you think I 
don't know that since she came to the village you have 
been, a changed man ? What did I come home for ? 
Because I Imew it was not right that you and she 
should be in the village alone,^* 

This time the clergyman succeeded in shaking off 
her hand. The face which he turned towards hers was 
almost livid in its pallor. 

"You forget yourself," he said, with a sternness 
which was even harder to bear than bitter reproach. 
" Well, I suppose you think you have a right to insult 
me ; but permit me to remind you that your right doerf 
not extend to religious affairs, or to a lady who is the 
most esteemed member of my congregation." 

I have not insulted you, Charles ; I am only warn- 
ing you." 

"You are very kind," he interposed, with a sneer, 
" but I am in no greater need of your warning than is 
the lady. Until you can learn how to control your 
own words and actions, it would be better for you that 
we should not meet." 

Again he moved, as if about to leave her ; again she 
put forth her hand, and held him fast. The scene had 
become more violent than she had intended. It was 
now too late to pause. 

" One more word," she sobbed. " Promise me that 
you vrill not see her, then I will promise never to 
mention this subject again." 

" Promise you what ? To discontinue all communica- 
tions with Mrs. Haldane ? " 

"Yes, yes ; that is all. It is not much to ask you." 

" It is much more than you have any right to ask. 
You have chosen to connect my name dishonourably 
with a lady whom I esteem. Enough! I cannot 
control your actions, but I mean to regulate my own. 
Good morning, Edith. Since you have nothing more 
important to say to me, I suppose I am at liberty to go ? '^ 

He raised his hat and walked away, pausing a 
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minute later to raise it again, and to address some 
pleasant remark to a member of his congregation, who 
happened at that moment to be coming along the road. 
It was the sight of this stranger which prevented Edith' 
from following, which made her tarn and walk with 
rapid steps towards her home. She felt cold and sick 
and heart-broken, and she shrank from the sight of 
any haman face. 

When she reached her home, she found her annt, 
who had been surprised at her protracted absence, 
gazing uneasily up and down the road. The sight of 
the girl's pale, tear-stained face alarmed her, but Edith 
silenced her inquiries by declaring that she had not 
been very well. 

" It was foolish of me, but I could not help crying at 
the service," she said. ** Dear aunt, do not be anxious. 
I am better now, and only want rest." 

" Shall I send you up some dinner, darling ? ** 

" No ; nothing. I want to be alone — quite alone." 

So, with a weary, listless look upon her, the girl 
went up to her room, and, having locked the door, she 
threw herself upon the bed, and cried as if her heart 
were broken. 

Meanwhile. Mr. Santley went on his way, almost as 
much disturbed as Edith herself. He was angry, 
terribly angry; for if scenes similar to the one 
through which he had passed were allowed to continue, 
he anticipated a storm of troubles in the future. But 
how to avoid them? What would be the best and 
safest course to adopt? The good man was terribly 
perplexed. To openly defy the girl might cause her, 
in her bitterness and pain, to expose herself and him ; 
which would certainly be awkward, since he wished, 
above all things, to stand well with his congregation. 
And yet to adopt any other course, he must at least 
pretend to subscribe to her conditions. He must be 
content to renounce, or pretend to renounce, his 
intimacy with Mrs. Haldane. The man of God was 
justly indignant. 

Such a course, he knew, must not be thought of, 
and he resolved with pious determination to continue 
Ellen Haldane's conversion, for which he was so 
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zealous, and to leave matters between himself and 
Edith exactly as they were. 

He knew the girl's disposition. She would soon 
acknowledge her folly, and make the first advances 
towards reconciliation. Well, then he would be in- 
clined to meet her half-way, but she must be the first 
to move. If, on the other hand, she chose to take the 
unpleasant course of exposing him, why, he would 
have but one alternative : he would simply deny her 
statements, and who would believe her ? It would bo 
an unpleasant phase of experience to have to pass 
through, and it would compel him to sacrifice a fellow- 
creature. Nevertheless, he acknowledged to himself, 
with the air of a Christian martyr, that if she pushed 
him to extremities it would be necessary. 

After all, he hoped that Edith, shut up with her own 
grief, in the solitude of her own room, would soon be 
brought to see the error of her ways, and would make 
that first advance towards reconciliation which was 
necessary for the peace of mind of both. 

But, whatever might happen in the future, Edith 
had succeeded for that day at least in completely 
destroying the good man's peace of mind. His agita- 
tion was so great that he was compelled to walk about 
the quiet lanes until his tranquillity was somewhat 
restored. Then he returned to the Vicarage, where 
Mrs. Haldane was comfortably seated with his sister, 
and enjoyed her society until the hour of his labours 
returned. 

When he entered the church that afternoon, all the 
congregation thought he was looking more seraphic 
than ever. Many a young heart fluttered with holi- 
ness, and many an eyelid drooped reverently, before 
the calm serenity of his gaze. As he stood facing his 
people, he cast his eyes around the church. Edith was 
not there. 

He turned the leaves of his gold-clasped volume, and 
as his rich voice filled the church, and the congregation 
rose, he gazed once more about him. This time his 
cheek flushed slightly, and a soft sigh of relief and 
happiness escaped his parted lips. Mrs. Haldane was 
again in her place, calmly joining in the prayers. 
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That afternoon the clergyman preached like one 
inspired ; all were impressed, but none were cognizant 
of the canse. Thongh the clergyman's eyes wandered 
continually around the church, he saw only one face, 
was conscious only of one presence. So engrossed was 
he, and so wrapped up in his fervour of admiration, 
that he did not notice what was going on around him. 
Had he done so, he would have seen that there was 
another member of the congregation besides Mrs. 
Haldane who attracted a certain amount of interest. 
Seated in the gallery, calmly joining in the service and 
watching the minister, was the foreign "gentleman 
with the eyes.** 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"he is but a tjlndscapb painter." 

Afteb Edith's departure from London, Walter Hether- 
ington thought long and deeply over the mysterious 
change in his cousin. The more he thought, the more 
uneasy he grew. Of one thing he felt tolerably sure — 
that the girl had got into the hands of a religious 
fanatic, who either consciously or unconsciously was 
completely destroying himself, his happiness — in this 
world at least. She was fairly possessed by the fever 
of other worldliness, he said to himself, and if left 
alone she would, like many others before her, probably 
end her days in a mad-house. 

Having arrived at this enlightened conclusion, which 
was chiefly based on what Edith had herself told him, 
Walter determined that she should not be left alone. 
What would be more rational, he said to himself, 
than that he should pack up his sketching parapher- 
nalia and pay a short visit to the picturesque little 
village where his aunt and cousin lived? Surely 
Edith would be glad to see him, and while he remained 
to watch over her, his time would not be entirely lost. 

When he told his mother of his determination to 
revisit the country, the old lady was unfeignedly glad* 
She suspected, from the unaccountable sudden de- 
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partare of tlie girl, that the two young people had 
had a quarrel, and she was glad to see her son was 
magnanimous enough to make the first advances 
towards reconciliation. So she helped him, to pat a few 
things together, and on the spur of the moment he 
started off. 

He had written neither to his cousin nor aunt to tell 
them of his coming. He had intended sending a 
telegram from the station, but at the last moment he 
changed his mind, and as he sat in the train which was 
rapidly whirling him onward, he began to ask himself 
whether it would be judicious of him to go to his 
aunt's house at all. To be sure, he had always made it 
his head-quarters ; but now things were changed. Edith 
had left his mother's house to avoid him; would it be 
fair to either of them that he should become his aunt's 
guest P By living in the house he would force from 
her a communication which might be very grudgingly 
given, and at the same time his lips must be inevitably 
sealed. He finally decided that, during the visit at 
least, it would be better for every one that he should 
stay at the inn. 

So on arriving at the station he drove to the inn, 
secured at a cheap price a couple of cosy rooms, and 
determined to delay calling upon his relations until the 
following day. 

The next day was fine, a fit day for an artist to 
lounge, dream, perhaps work. Walter hu.ng about the 
inn till midday; then he took his sketch-book under 
his arm, and strolled forth in the direction of his aunt's 
cottage. When he reached the door, and was about to 
knock, it was suddenly opened by Edith, dressed in 
walking costume. 

On coming thus unexpectedly face to face with her 
cousin, she looked manifestly angry. 

" Walter, you here ? " she said, coldly ; then she 
•added quickly, " Is anything the matter at home ? " 

" Nothing whatever," said Walter, quietly giving his 
iiand, and taking no notice whatever of the irritation 
so plainly visible on her face. " I got tired of London, 
that was all, and thought a few days in the country- 
might do me good. I am not going to bore you. I 
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have brought my working tools down with mo, and 
mean to take some sketches back." 

" But where is your luggage P " 

" Down at the inn." 

" At the inn ? " . 

" Yes ; I had it taken direct there last night. I was 
fortunate enough, too, to secure rooms — a capital little 
parlour fit for a studio, and a bedroom leading out of 
it. I shall be able to do the host, and entertain you, 
if you'll come." 

'* You are going to stay at the inn ? '* said Edith. 
" You always stayed with tis before ! " 

" Of course I did ; but I am not going to be so incon- 
siderate as to plant myself upon you now.^* 

He laid the slightest possible stress upon the " now," 
and Edith understood; nevertheless, she deemed it 
prudent to affect ignorance and read a different meaning 
in his words. She murmured something about being 
very much occupied, and having little time to attend 
to visitors ; then led the way across the hall to their 
sitting-room, and brought him into the presence of 
his aunt. 

Mrs. Russell welcomed him cordially, but when she 
heard of his domestic arrangements, her face went 
very blank indeed.' She used every argument in her 
power to persuade the young man to change his mind, 
and to have his luggage brought up to the cottage. 
Walter, eager to accept her kindness, was listening for 
one word from Edith. It never came, and he expressed 
his intention to remain at the inn. 

But although he abided by his former decision, and 
remained en garqon at the inn, a very great part of 
his time was spent at the cottage. The old lady, 
anxious to atone for the inhospitable behaviour of her 
niece, altered all her household arrangements to suit 
the erratic habits of the young painter. The heavy 
midday meal was replaced by a light luncheon ; while 
for the light supper at six was substituted a substantial 
dinner, to which Walter was always bidden. On the 
afternoon of that day, when the young man had first 
made his appearance at the cottage, a rather unpleasant 
interview had taken place between the aunt and niece. 
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almost the first whicli had come to raffle the peaceful 
course of their evenly flowing lines. The old lady had 
been indignant at the coolness of Edith's reception, and 
had accused the girl of inhospitality and ingratitude ; 
while Edith had coolly given it as her opinion that the 
young man was much better located elsewhere. 

"It is a tax to have a visitor always in the house, 
aunt," said Edith, quietly ; "and — and I haven't the 
strength to bear it, I think." 

Mrs. Russell looked up, and was surprised to find 
that the girl, after bearing her reproaches so mildly, 
was now actually crying. She noted again, too, with 
a start of shocked surprise how sadly she had changed. 
The fresh, bright beauty which had once charmed 
every eye had gone, leaving scarcely a trace behind it, 
and the face was pale, careworn, and sad. She got up 
and kissed her, and that silent caress did more than a 
dozen reproaches. It made Edith hurriedly leave the 
room, to cast herself, crying bitterly, upon the bed, 
while Mrs. Russell sat down and wrote a note to 
Walter. 

" You shall have your own way about staying at the 
inn," she wrote, " and you shall also have every possible 
hour of the day that you can make use of for your work ; 
but surely you can spare your evenings for us. I have 
arranged to dine every day at six, and I beg of you, 
for Edith's sake, to make one of the party. Dear Edith 
is.far from well, and sadly changing. She sees so few 
people, and the house is dull. Dear Walter, come often, 
for her sake if not for mine." 

Thus it happened that every night, when the little 
dining-room was laid out for dinner, Walter made his 
appearance at the cottage door, and that duiing those 
evening hours the family party was increased to three. 
Sometimes they left the dinner-table to lounge in the 
pretty little drawing-room, where Walter was permitted 
to smoke his cigar, while the old lady worked at wool- 
work, and Edith played to them in the slowly gathering 
darkness. Sometimes they strolled out on to the lawn, 
and had the tea brought out, and laughed and chatted 
while they watched the stars appear one by one in the 
heavens. Was it fancy, or since these social evenings 
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commenced was Edith really changed for the better ? 
Walter fancied that her eye was brighter, her cheek 
less pale, and that her manner towards himself was 
sometimes very tender, as if she wished in a measure 
to atone for her past coldness. This was particnlarly 
noticeable one night when the two sat alone in the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Rnssell, murmuring something about house- 
hold afPairs, had left them together. Walter was 
reclining in an armchair, smoking his cigar and watch- 
ing his cousin, who was busily engaged embroidering 
in^osses upon a handsome altar-cloth, intended for the 
decoration of the church. 

"These have been pleasant evenings," he said — 
"** pleasant for me, that is. I shall be sorry enough 
when they come to an end." 

Edith looked up and smiled sadly. 

" If we always had pleasure it would become a pain," 
she said. " Though we rebel against pain and suffer- 
ing, it is, after all, a very great boon to the world." 

" Humph ! Perhaps so, if it were better distributed. 
What about the poor creatures whose portion is only 
pain ? — who, to put it vulgarly, get all the kicks, and 
none of the halfpence ? " 

"In this world, you should have said, Walter. Let 
•us hope their measure of happiness will be greater in 
the world that is to come." 

Walter was silent. The conversation had taken 
precisely the turn ivhich he would have avoided, and 
he was wondering how to bring it to the subject which 
was for ever uppermost in his mind. . For a time he 
Tcmained in a brown study. Edith stitched on. Then 
he rose, took a few turns about the room, and stopped 
near to her chair. 

" Edith," he said quietly, "do you know why I came 
down here ? " 

Something in his tone rather than his words made 
her start and flush painfully. She did not raise her 
eyes or cease her work. Before she could answer, he 
had taken her hand. 

** I came for you^ Edith," he continued passionately. 
^* Listen to me, my darling. Do not answer hastily, if 
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you cannot give me a decided answer. At least let me 
hope." 

Decidedly yet tremblingly the girl put his hands 
from her, and half rose from her seat. His words had 
frozen her to ice again. 

" Why did you come here ? " she said. ** Do you call 
it manly or land to persecute me P I tell you I shall 
never marry. 

As she spoke her eye fell upon the altar-cloth, which 
she held in her hand. .Walter saw the look, and as he 
was walking back to the inn that night it recurred ta 
his mind again. The altar-cloth ! There was the 
symbol of the thing which had come between them — 
which was blighting his life and hers. Edith was 
changing ; but she . was not utterly . changed. . He 
resolved to do the only thing which now remained to 
be done. He determined to appeal to her spiritual 
adviser. 

All night his mind was filled with this idea: it 
troubled, his sleeping as well as his waking moments, 
and when he ro^e in the morning it was the one thing 
whioh possessed him. Now, he had never seen the 
clergyman, but he had pictured him as a middle-aged, 
benevolent-looking man, perhaps with spectacles; a 
gentle fanatic in religion, willing, through the very 
bigotry of. his. nature, to sacrifice everything for the 
good of the Church, but still, perhaps, amiable. He 
might be open to reason, and an appeal made directly to 
him might be the means of putting an end to all the 
trouble. 

Breakfast over, the young man issued from the inn, 
and strolled deliberately through the village in the 
direction of the Vicarage. It was early in the day to 
make a call, so he walked very slowly, meditating as he 
went on the nature of his errand; and the course he 
was about to take, after what had passed between him 
and his. cousin, was, perhaps, a little unwarrantable, 
aad Edith might be inclined to resent it if she knew. 
But then, he reflected, she need never know, Mr. 
Santley would surely grant, him. the favour of keeping 
the matter a secret ; and afterwards, when the shadow 
of the Church had ceased to darken her life, and she 
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was happy with him in her married home, she would 
be glad to hear that it was he who had saved her. 

These were the kind of rose-coloured visions which 
filled his brain as he walked on towards the Vicarage, 
and by the time he had reached the hall door and 
prilled the bell, he had even converted Mr. Santley into 
the good fairy of the tale, or rather a sort of Father 
Christmas, in a surplice, smiling benevolently upon 
them and pairing their hands. A trim little servant 
came to the door, and, in answer to his inquiries, in- 
formed him that Mr. Santley was not at home. He 
was expected in immediately, however, if the gentleman 
would like to wait. Yes; Walter would wait. So he 
followed the little maid across the hall, into a some- 
what chilly but sufl&ciently gorgeous room, which was 
reserved solely far the comfort and convenience of Mr. 
Santley 's guests. As Walter sank down into an easy- 
chair, the arms of which seemed to enfold him in a 
close embrace, and looked about the room, he acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Santley at least did not give all his 
substance to the poor. Here at least there was no ap- 
pearance of penury, or of sackcloth and ashes ; all was 
comfortable and luxurious in the extreme. He walked 
about the room ; examined the books upon the tables, 
which were all works of education, elegantly bound; 
noticed the engravings on the walls — one or two of 
Raphael's Madonnas (coloured copies), and an old en- 
graving after Aadrea del Sarto. Mr. Santley did not 
comO: He rang the bell, gave the little maid his card, 
told her he would call again, and left the Vicarage. 

This time he walked in the direction of the school- 
house. He had his sketch-book under his arm, and 
in it a half-finished sketch of the schoolmistress's 
picturesque home. He would fill up his spare time 
by adding a few touches to the sketch before he re- 
turned to the Vicarage. 

In this matter fortune favoured him. It being 
Saturday afternoon, there was no school, and the 
schoolmistress was leaning in a listless attitude upon 
the low trellised gate. She welcomed the young 
painter with a nod and a bright smile, and readily 
assented to his proposition that she should stand for 
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tlie figure in the picture. He took out his book and 
set to work. 

Dora meanwhile chatted and laughed to make the 
time pasa pleasantly, and sometimes, in answer to an 
invitation from him, she would run round the easel 
to take a peep at the figure of herself, which was 
gradually growing under his hand. At last their 
pleasant interview was brought to an end. "Walter 
remembered the appointment which this chattering 
lady had made him forget. He put up his sketching 
materials, and prepared to take his leave. Then Dora 
stopped him. 

" Surely, Mr. Hetherington, you will do me one 
favour," she said: "you will honour me by stepping 
for a moment into the cottage which you have trans- 
ferred so beautifully to paper. I have some cream and 
milk, some fresh strawberries from our garden, if that 
is any inducement to you." 

The invitation was tempting. Nevertheless, Walter, 
while wishing to accept, was about to refuse, pleading 
an engagemenc at the Vicarage when another voice 
broke in. 

** Good day, Miss Greatheart ! " it said. 

The schoolmistress smiled, made a prim curtsey, and 
answered, " Good day, sir ! " Then she waited to see 
if her visitor had anything more to say. 

The new arrival was a man, and Walter, who was 
looking at him, thought he was the handsomest man 
he had ever seen in his life. He was dressed as a 
clergyman, but the cut of his garments was elegant and 
eminently becoming. As his eye fell upon Walter he 
raised his hat, and discovered a head beautifully shaped 
and slightly thinning at the temples. Walter remained 
fascinated, staring at the man, who moved here and 
there with easy grace, and whose face grew singularly 
handsome with every varying expression which flitted 
across it. 

He had not much to say to the schoolmistress ; and 
as he moved away his hat was again swept ofE to 
Walter, and the clergyman's eyes rested upon him for 
a moment with a look one might love to paint in the 
eyes of a saint. 
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"Walter turned to Mi8s Greatheart. 

"A handsome fellow," he said — **a very handsome 
fellow ; and a clergyman, I see, by his dress. Who is 
he ? One of Mr. Santley's curates, I suppose ? " 

The schoolmistress stared at him for a moment ia 
amazement. 

" One of Mr. Santley's curates ! " she said. " Why, 
my dear sir, that is our vicar himself ! " 



CHAPTER XX. 

IN THE GLOAMING. 

It was now Walter's turn to look amazed. 

" That Mr. Santley ! " he said. " Why, he is quite ar 
young man ! " 

" Of course he is — and handsome as good, and good a& 
handsome. But won't you come in, Mr. Hetherington, 
and have some refreshment ? It is two hours quite 
since you opened out your sketch-book at the gate ! " 

This time Walter accepted her invitation, and followed 
her into the quaint little parlour, where most of her days 
were spent. The little maid who attended to the house 
had got a holiday with the children, and Dora was left 
to attend to herself that day. Walter was glad of it, 
since he was left free to sit by the window and follow 
the train of his thoughts, while Dora busied herself 
spreading the snowy cloth upon the table,' and setting 
forth her simple fare. When it waa ready, he came to 
the table and ate some strawberries and drank some 
milk, thinking all the while of Mr. Santley. Presently 
he spoke of him. 

"You have known Mr. Santley some time, Miss^ 
Greatheart ? " he said. 

** I was schoolmistress here when he came." 

" He is a very good man, you said ? " 

" Yes, indeed. But it stands to reason that a man 
with Mr. Santley 's gifts must be very good indeed not 
to get spoiled. In justice to at least half of his con<» 
gregation, he ought to marry." 

"Why, pray V" 
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** Why ? If he had arrived here with a wife, many a 
a young girl in the village would have been saved a 
severe heartache. He is a prize in the matrimonial 
lottery well worth striving for. He is idolized by 
every female in the village. Now, it is certain ho 
cannot marry them all, and on the day when the happy 
one is chosen, fancy the hearts that will break ! " 

" Yours amongst the number ? " 

" No, sir ; I am happy to say I am free. But I take 
no credit to myself on that account. If I had been 
idle like some of the young ladies here, there might 
have been another victim added to the list ; but I have 
so much to do in the school, I have no time to think 
about the vicar," she added. " Have you heard him 
preach, Mr. Hetherington ? " 

"No, not yet." 

"Ah, you must go to the church to-morrow. He 
speaks magnificently, and looks a picture in his robes ; 
besides, his sister, Miss Santley, told me, he will wear 
for -the. first, time to-morrow a new surplice and a 
magnificent embroidered band, which has been worked 
for him by Miss Dove ! " 

At the mention of his cousin's name "Walter felt his- 
face flush and his heart leap ; but he made no direct 
reply. He went oh eating »his strawberries, and turned 
his face to the open window, as he said — 

" What have you made for him. Miss Greatheart ? " 

" I ? Oh, nothing ! He has so many beautiful 
presents from the young ladies in the village that he 
has no need of them from me, even if I had the time 
to make them, which I have not ; all day I am teaching 
in the school, and all the evening I am busy preparing 
lessons for the following day." 

" Have you always lived here ? " 

"Not always. My mother was a prison matron at 
Preston, and we lived together until she died, several 
years ago ; then, through the influence of some friends, 
I got this place, and have lived here ever since ! *' 

"Working and striving," added Walter; "finding 
pleasure in things which to some would mean only 
trouble and irritation. Daring the holidays do you 
ever come to London, Miss Greatheart ? " 
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" No ; I generally remain here." 

** From choice ? " 

"Not at all. I should like a change; but then, to 
go alone to a city where you have no friends, and to 
parade crowded streets aJone, is a holiday which I 
should not enjoy." 

Walter rose to go. 

"You will come back and finish the sketch on 
Monday, perhaps ? " said Dora. 

" I shall be glad to ; I should like, above all, to finish 
the figure leaning on the gate." 

" Then you must come in the evening. I promise to 
give you an hour after school hours." 

Then Walter shook hands with her and left, taking 
the way to the inn instead of to the Vicarage. He 
would make no appeal to the clergyman. The sight 
of Mr. Santley, so different to the benevolent, elderly 
gentleman of his imagination, had decided him on thi^ 
point ; it had also brought with it other trouble, for it 
threw an entirely new light on Edith^s religious fervour. 

Was it, then, the man or the church, infatuation or 
fanaticism ? He asked himseK the question for the first 
time. Was Edith among the mass of simple girls who 
were breaking their hearts for his sake ? Probably. 
It remained now for him to watch her, and ascertain 
the truth. 

He went up to the cottage that evening, and re- 
garded Edith with quite a new light in his eyes. She 
also seemed changed. Her manner was restless and 
ill at ease; her cheek was flushed. All through the 
dinner she scarcely touched any food, but glanced 
furtively at her aunt and cousin. 

When the dinner was over, they all retired to the 
drawing-room as usuaL Here Edith*s restlessness 
asserted itself more strongly. Instead of sitting quietly 
to her work, as was her usual custom, she flitted rest- 
lessly about the room. Presently she declared that she 
had a terrible headache, and wished her cousin good 
night." 

"I have been trying to bear it," she said, "but it 
gets worse instead of better. You will excuse me for 
to-night, Walter, will you not P " 
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As lie took her hand and held it for a moment in his, 
he felt that it was trembling and very hot. He scarcely 
believed in the headache, but he deemed silence the 
most prudent course ; so he wished her " good night " 
without more ado. 

Her aunt rose to go with her to her room, but 
permission to do so was firmly refused. 

"You will stay and keep Walter company, or else 
you will make me regret I did not bear the pain with- 
out a word. Indeed, dear aunt, all I want is rest and 
quietness. I shall be quite well to-morrow." 

So she went. Mrs. Russell sat down again to her 
wool-work, and Walter subsided into his chair. 

There was not much talking done after that, and 
Walter, as soon as his cigar was finished, rose to take 
his leave. The old lady looked at him tenderly and 
sadly, but she said nothing. Instinct had told her the 
true state of thiogs between the cousins ; she was sorry, 
but helpless. It would be better, she thought to her- 
self, if the poor boy would resign a useless courtship, 
since Edith had evidently no affection to give, and 
take to himself some pretty little wife who would 
make his home happy. 

He did not return directly to the inn, but with head 
bent in deep thought he strolled on, he knew not 
whither. He was wondering whether or not this hope- 
less quest should end. If Edith had deceived him — if, 
indeed, it was the man, and not religion, which held 
the girl so entranced— why, then his task of regene- 
ration would surely be a very diflB.cult one. It was 
strange, he thought, that Edith, knowing his mistake, 
should have allowed it to remain. He had repeatedly 
spoken to her of Mr. Santley as an elderly man ; and, 
although she knew the truth, she had never corrected 
him. It looked black, very black ; the more he thought 
•over it, the more complicated matters became. 

He had been so engrossed in his own thoughts, that 
he had been almost unaware of his own actions. He 
was only conscious of strolling idly on and on, he knew 
not in what direction. Suddenly he paused, looked 
helplessly about him; then took a few stealthy steps 
forward, and paused again. Where he was he did not 
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know. The night had grown quite dark and chilly^ 
for heavy, rain-charged clouds were covering both 
stars and moon. But his quick ear had detected what 
his eyes could not at first perceive — the close neigh- 
bourhood of two figures in earnest conversation — a 
man and a woman. The darkness shrouded their 
figures, but the breeze brought to hini the sound ol 
their voices. Walter hated to play the spy, yet for 
once in his life his feet refused to move. For he had 
recognized one of the voices as belonging to his cousin 
Edith. 

Yes, the voice was Edith's. 

Having wished her aunt and cousin " good night," 
she had hastened to her room and locked the door ; 
but instead of throwing herself on the bed, she. had lit 
the candles, sat down near the dressing-table, drawn, 
forth a letter from her pocket, and began to read. 

The letter was as follows : — 

"Mt dear Miss Dove, — I am very sorry to hear 
that you have been suffering. You will find what you 
require at Dr. Spruce's surgery. You are right about 
the time — nine o'clock will do very well.— Yours faith- 
fully, Charles Santley.'* 

This letter had come through the post in the ordinary 
way. It had been handed to Edith in the morning ; 
and the very sight of it had sent the hot blood 
coursing through her veins, and kept her in a state of 
feverish excitement the whole day. It was the know* 
ledge of this piece of paper in her pocket which had 
rendered her so uneasy during the dinner ; it was the 
knowledge of this letter also which had caused her 
excitement after dinner, and which finally had made 
her "wish her cousin a hasty " good night." Aiid now, 
as she read it again, the flush remounted to her cheeka 
and her heart beat pleasantly. She had not seen 
Santley alone since that Sunday morning, nearly a 
week . past, when the two had parted in anger — an 
anger which to Edith meant utter misery and pros« 
tration. And now, at the eleventh hour, he had 
written to her appointing a meeting, and she was. 
ready to fly to him with open arms. 
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She sat for some time looking at the letter, reading 
it over and over until she knew every word of it bj 
heart ; then she kissed it, returned it to her pocket, 
opened the window, and looked ont. It was a clondy 
but fine night, and the welcome darkness was gathering 
quickly. 

If it would only rain, she thought, they would be 
flure to have the road to themselves in that case ; and 
for herself, why, what did it matter so long as she felt 
her lover's arms about her again, and knew that he 
was true ? But now her first care was to effect her 
escape stealthily from the house. She had decided 
upon her course of action ; the great difficulty which 
remaiQcd was to carry it through. She hastily put on 
her walking boots, took up a cloak of sombre colour, 
fastened it round her, drew the hood over her head, 
and stood ready to set forth to the place of meeting — 
which she knew, by old experience, well. 

She opened her bedroom door and listened. She 
could hear nothing. Perhaps her cousin was gone, 
perhaps he was still sitting in the drawing-room, quietly 
smoking his cigar. In any case, it seemed, she need 
not fear interruption ; the way was clear. She hastily 
blew out her candles, locked her door, and slipped the 
key into her pocket ; then noiselessly descending the 
6tairs, she left the house unseen. 

In the garden she hesitated, curious to know what 
they could all be doing ; so she crept round the house 
and peeped in at the drawing-room window. Walter 
was still there, but he stood near the door, holding bis 
aunt's hand, and evideiitly taking his leave. Edith 
turned, and without more ado fled quickly in the 
darkness. 

Even as Edith was leaving the cottage, Santley was 
already at the -meeting-place, walking with impatient 
strides up and down the lonely lane selected for their 
interview, and wondering as every minute passed away 
why Edith did not come. 

A week's reflection, and the frequent sight of Edith's 

E ale, ' careworn face when they met in public, had 
rought him to this pass. He saw that she was suffer- 
ing, and for the sake of what she had been to him ho 
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felt really sorry. Besides, lie looked at tlie matter 
pliilosoplucally, and he asked himself, why should they 
quarrel? After all, she had been very patient and 
forbearing; and for that little fit of jealousy about 
Mrs. Haldane she had been sufl&ciently punished. 

But perhaps there was another and a stronger motive 
for this sudden wish for a meeting and a reconciliation. 
So long as this absurd quarrel continued, it was evident 
Edith had no intention of visiting the Vicarage ; and 
this fact alone subjected him to a series of unpleasant 
questions from his sister. Santley therefore decided 
that it would be better for him in every possible way 
to send the letter, which would be certain to effect a 
reconciliation. 

" Is it you, Edith ? Quick ! Is it you ? " 

His quick ear had caught the rustle of her dress on 
the grass. Even as the words left his lips came the 
eager answer. 

" Yes, Charles ; I have come ! " And the girl, for- 
getting all their quarrels, leapt with a glad cry into 
his arms. 

For a time no words were spoken. After that one 
cry of joy, Edith had laid her head upon his shoulder 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. At thi» 
manifestation of hysteria, Santley was not altogether 
pleased^; but he could say nothing, so he clasped his 
arms firmly about her, and tried to soothe her sorrow. 
When at last Edith lifted her head from his shoulder 
he kissed her lips, and whispered to her so gently that 
the girl's heart beat as gladly as it had done the first 
day that words like these had been spoken. 

" There, there," said the good man, kissing her again, 
and patting her head like that of a spoilt child. ** You 
are better now, my darling ; and remember you must 
not quarrel with me again. You were breaking your 
little heart for nothing at all." 

Part of the girl's emotion had communicated itself 
to him ; and for the time being, while he stood there 
holding her to him, feeling her breath upon his cheek, 
her clinging arms about his neck, he felt almost as 
passionately disposed as he had done the first day that 
he told her of his love. As for Edith, a serene happiness 
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and peace seemed to enter into her soul. They stood 
thus for some time, exchanging whispered words and 
fond embraces ; then the clergyman told her she had 
better go. A spot or two of rain had fallen, and the 
sky was clouding over as if for a storm. 

" Will you play the organ to-morrow, Edith ? " he 
asked, as they moved away together. 

" Yes, if you wish it." 

^* I do wish it, Edith ; for when you are playing, it 
seems as if you were helping me with my work. 

Sweet words ! She said nothing, but the hand which 
lay in his pressed his fondly, and he knew that she was 
pleased. 

"And will you come to the Vicarage to-mon^ow 
afternoon, and have tea with us ? I shall be so glad if 
you will ! " 

He did not add that his sister, wondering all the 
week at Edith's non-appearance, had threatened re- 
peatedly to call at the cottage, when she would doubt- 
less have elicited something of the truth. 

" No, I cannot come ! " she said ; " my cousin, Walter 
Hetherington, is staying in the village, and so long as 
he remains here he is to spend the evenings with us. 
As to-morrow is Sunday, and no work can be done, my 
aunt has invited him up for the day." 

Santley was relieved, very much relieved indeed. 
He could now give his sister a tangible reason for 
Edith's absence from the Vicarage, while he himself 
would be perfectly free to spend the afternoon with 
Mrs. Haldane. He tried to suppress the delight which 
he could not help feeling, and said quietly, "Let us 
hope the young man will make a speedy departure, if 
he means to monopolize you so much. But that 
reminds me, Edith, a young man, a Mr. Walter Hether- 
ington, called upon me to-day and left his card. I 
suppose it is the same ? " 

" Of course it is," returned Edith. " But what could 
he want with you ? " 

" I don't in the least know. Nothing of very great 
importance, I suppose, since he promised to call again, 
and never reappeared." 

The clergyman paused. 
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They had come now to within a short distance of 
Edith's home. Again, after a furtive look round, he 
clasped her fondly to him, pressed her lips, and mur- 
mured, ** Good night, my Edith ! '* 

" Good night," returned the girl, withdrawing herself 
reluctantly from his embrace. " Oh, I am so happy 
now ! You were quite right, dear ; another week like 
the last would have broken my heart ! *' 

Thus they parted — ^Edith, happy as a child, creeping 
quickly to the cottage ; the good man smiling celestially, 
nnd well pleased to have made everything comfortable 
at little personal inconvenience, walking back to his 
holy hearth, and thinking of his Sunday sermon. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

IN THE VICARAGE PARLOUR. 

Kearlt the whole of this interview had been witnessed 
by Walter Hetherington. 

He had heard, yet he had not heard; for, thongb 
instinct told him that the voice was Edith's, he could 
only catch fragments of what she said. Nevertheless, 
as he remained crouched in the shadow of the trees, he 
was conscious of sobs and tears, of stolen kisses and 
softly murmured words. He remained until the inter- 
view was over; then, when the two walked together 
back towards the village, he still very stealthily followed 
them. When they stopped again, he heard the passion- 
ate words of parting. His suspicions were, in his own 
despite, fast becoming certainties ; they were soon 
established certainties beyond a doubt. He followed 
the girl after she had left her lover, and saw her 
stealthily open the door and disappear across the thres- 
hold of Edith's home. 

Then Walter turned, and feeling like one who has 
had a terrible nightmare, he walked back to his lodgings 
at the inn. He was sorry he had not had time to 
follow the man, for he remained completely in tho 
dark as to who he might be. He got little sleep that 
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nigLt, The next morning he awoke sadly nnrefreshed. 
Aft^r breakfast he strolled out among the meadows; 
and when he heard the bells ring, calling the villagers 
to prayer, he entered the church with the rest. 

When the congregation had assembled and the 
clergyman was in his place, Walter looked about for 
Edith. He felt almost a sense of relief when he saw 
that she was not present ; it repulsed him to think of her 
calmly joining in the service after the events of last 
night. He looked at the gallery where the school 
children bestowed themselves, and saw Dora, quiet,, 
unobtrusive, and happy, sitting serenely amongst her 
flaxen-haired flock. How cosy, how comfortable she 
was ! but the very bitterness of his heart compelled 
him to ask himself the question : was she as bad as the 
rest ? At one time, yes, even so late as the preceding 
night, he had possessed so much blind faith in genuine 
human nature as to believe that the face indicated the 
Boul. Now, however, he felt that such a belief was 
puerile and false. "No woman on earth could possess 
a more spiritual countenance than his cousin Edith — 
yet his eyes had assured him of the blackness and 
impurity of her soul. Disappointment was turning his 
heart to gall. 

At last the service was ended : the congregation 
streamed forth, Walter amongst the rest. The crush 
was so great he could hardly get along — for Mr. Santley 
was a popular preacher. Once outside the edifice, 
Walter paused to draw his breath and look about him. 
He started, turned first hot, then cold, for not many 
yards from him was Edith herself, calmly leaving the 
church with the rest. Almost before he could recover 
himself she saw him, and advanced with a bright smile 
and outstretched hand. 

" I saw you in church," she said, " and thought you 
looked dreadfully pale. Are you not well, Walter ? " 

He murmured something about late hours and a 
sleepless night; then he had to confess he had been 
looking about for her, for he added — 

" I did not see you in church." 

" No, you would not. I was in the organ-room. It 
is my Sunday for playing, you remember 1" 
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To this lie made no reply. He was wondering tow 
it was tliat Edith conld manage so effectually to play 
such a double part; He expected at least a downcast 
eye, and a blush of guilt upon her cheek ; with this he 
might have been tolerably satisfied. But Edith's face 
looked brighter than it had done for many a day. 

"I forgot to ask yon," he said suddenly, "if your 
headache was better. ' 

" My headache ? " she replied. She had been so 
engrossed with happy thoughts at the reconciliation, 
that the question took her completely by surprise. 
"Ah yes," she added, suddenly recollecting herself; 
"it is so much better, that I had quite forgotten it. 
You see what a good night's rest will do ! " 

Walter uttered an impatient sigh, and turned on his 
heel ; while Edith added — 

" You are coming up to dine with us to-day, you 
know. Shall we walk together P " 

" I am not coming ! " 

" Not coming ? I thought " 

" Yes, I did accept your aunt's invitation ; but I 
feel upset to-day, and am -not fit company for any one. 
Will you make my excuses at home ? " 

"Yes, certainly I will; and I hope that to-morrow 
you will be so much better. Good-bye." 

She shook hands with him, and tripped away. 

For a time Walter made no attempt to move, but 
gazed after her with eyes full of sadness and despair. 
Although he said to himself that henceforth Edith 
must be nothing to him, he felt pained at the curtness 
with which she could dismiss him. He had noticed 
that she had never once attempted to persuade him to 
alter his decision; indeed, she had not been able to 
hide from him her deHght at hearing it, and he felt 
very bitter. 

He turned from the church, walked away, and, after 
strolling about for some time he knew not whither, he 
raised his head and found himself quite close to the 
schoolmistress's cottage. Dora stood in the doorway, 
surrounded by her flowers. 

She came forward when she saw him, and, after 
giving him a bright smile and a warm handshake, stood 
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by the gate and continued to talk. Slie was a mse 
little woman, and knew exactly what to say and what 
to leave unsaid ; she had been a witness of the inter- 
view between the cousins in the churchyard that morn- 
ing, and her woman's instinct had divined something of 
the true state of things. So she chatted pleasantly to 
the young man, and took no notice whatever of his pale 
cheek and peculiarity of manner; and when he said 
suddenly, " Are you not going to ask me in to-day, 
Miss Greatheart ? " she threw open the gate at once, 
and said that she was sadly neglectful and inhospitable, 
and that if Mr. Hetherington would like to come in, he 
would be more than welcome. So he followed her 
again into the quaint little parlour, and again took his 
seat by the open window, to gaze with strange, medita- 
tive eyes upon the little garden where the sun was 
shining. It was a ragged little garden enough, and by 
no means well cared for, since Dora was not rich enough 
to pay for labour, like her more fortunate neighbours 
in the village. 

During her leisure hours she worked among the 
flower-beds until her plump hands ached again; but, 
after all, her leisure hours were very few, and the grass 
and weeds grew so quickly Walter saw that the grass 
was many inches too long, and that it was scattered 
thickly with withered rose-leaves ; that here and there 
a rose tree was sadly in want of the pruning knife. 
But that did not make the scent of the flowers any the 
less delicious ; nor did it take from the quiet beauty of 
their place. There was plenty of light and colour 
everywhere, and there was beauty. 

While looking at the garden, Walter began to think 
of the garden's mistress — quiet little Dora, living so 
contented among her children ; and in the winter still 
living here alone, when the flowers had faded, when 
withered rose-leaves were scattered profusely on the 
grass, and the leafless branches of the trees bent before 
the biting breath of the bitter winter wind. It was a 
pretty picture of Dora — he loved it as we love the 
creatures of our imagination; it seemed to make Dora 
belong to him, artistically, as it were, and bring him 
consolation. Then his reflections took another turn. 
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and lie began, for the first time, to think it strange that- 
the little woman should be so much alone. 

He said something of this to Dora ; and she laughed 
and blushed, and answered frankly enough. 

"Yes, I am a good deal alone. You see, I am in an. 
equivocal position. I am too good for the servants, and 
not good enough for their mistresses. I am only the 
governess ! " 

" At any rate," said Walter, " you have contrived to- 
brighten up what would otherwise have been a very 
cheerless visit. As a token of my gratitude, will you 
accept a little present from me ? " 

<*I want no present, sir; your friendly words are 
quite enough." 

** Nonsense ! I should like to give you some of the 
sketches I have made of the village." 

" To me ! give them to me ? " said Dora, with wide- 
open eyes. **Why, Mr. Hetherington, I thought you 
wanted them to — ^to " 

" To— what ? " 

" Well, to remind you of this visit ? " 

♦* Perhaps when I began them I had some notion of 
of that kind in my head ; we are all fools sometimes, 
you know. But I have changed my mind; I don't 
want to be reminded of this visit. Yes, I shall give 
you the sketches — that is to say, if you will accept 
them; and when I have taken my departure — and I 
shall do so soon — I shall try to forget that such a 
village as Omberley ever existed at all. * 

"And the people," said Dora; "of course you will 
try to forget the people ? " 

" That is the first thing I shall try to do ! " 

We are most of us selfish in our grief, and Walter 
was no exception to the rule. Mortified and suffering 
himself, it never once entered his head that he might 
be unpolite, and even rude, to another. But the knife 
entered Dora's little heart, and made her wince. She 
had been happy in the knowledge that she had met a 
fellow-creature who could treat her exactly as an equal 
— ^a man whom she could call a friend ; and lo ! when 
her interest is strongest, when she has been telling 
lierself that the memory of the few days which he has 
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brightened for ever will linger in her memory and 
never die, he came to tell her that his first effort would 
be to forget the place — and her, 

" I will take the pictures, if yon like, Mr. Hethering- 
ton, but merely as a loan. You will change your mind 
again. I am convinced that some day you will ask me 
for them back again, and when you do they shall 
certainly be yours. But the sketch of the cottage — is 
it finished already ? " 

" The sketch of the cottage ? Oh, I should like to 
keep that. It contains the picture of a lady whom I 
fihould certainly not like to forget." 

Then, while the glad light danced in Dora's eyes 
again, he rose and took her hand, as he said — 

" Good-bye, Miss Greatheart. When I said I should 
forget the village and the people I was wrong. Your 
kindness and hospitality I shall always remember." 

So he crossed the threshold of the happy little school- 
bouse, to stroll out again into the sunshine ; and again 
he thought very bitterly of the woman who had 
effectually taken all the sunshine from his life. 
. He need not have thought so bitterly of her. If she 
had wounded him she was receiving her punishment. 

Having left Walter in the churchyard, Edith flew 
home like one walking on air. She had accepted his 
decision gleefxdly, never attempting to alter it by word 
or look, for she was thinking all the time of the in- 
vitation she had received from Mr. Santley, and which 
had cost her such a pang to refuse. Walter's sudden 
determination left her free — ^f ree to spend a few hours 
in the company of the man who was more to her than 
the whole world. Light-hearted and happy, she 
hurried home, gave Walter's message to her aunt, and 
then sat down and made a very hearty meal. After it 
was over, and a reasonable time had elapsed, she agd,in 
put on her hat, and told her aunt she was going down 
to the Vicarage. 

" I shan't be back till late, aunt," she added, " for, 
as I have to go to the "Vicarage, I may as well walk to 
evening service with Miss Santley* If Walter changes 
his mind and comes, you will look after him well, won't 
you?" 
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And Mrs. Enssell, promising implicit obedience, 
kissed her niece fondly, and watched her go down the 
road. On reaching the Vicarage, Edith was admitted 
at once. There was no necessity to take her card and 
keep her waiting while she ascertained if master or 
mistress was at home. She was known to the servants 
as a visitor who was always welcome — at any rate to 
the mistress of the house. So, without any preamble 
at all, she was shown into the sitting-room, and into the 
presence of Miss Santley. 

The room was as luxuriously furnished as any in the 
Vicarage, and charmingly decorated with the choicest 
of hothouse flowers. The lady sat in a low wicker 
chair, with a book in her hand, and at her elbow a little 
gipsy table, holding a tea-service of Dresden china. 
The opening of the door disturbed the lady. She let 
her book fall upon her knee, and looked up dreamily ; 
but the moment her eye fell upon Edith she rose, 
smiling brightly, gave the girl both her hands, and 
kissed her fondly. 

" My dear Edith, I am so glad ! " she exclaimed ; 
and there was a ring of genuine welcome in her voice. 
" Why, you are a perfect stranger. — Jane, bring a cup 
for Miss Dove. — ^Now, dear, select your chair, take off 
your hat, and make yourself comfortable.*' 

Edith did as she was bidden. She placed her hat on 
one of the mauy little tables with which the room 
abounded, stood before one of the glasses for a moment 
to rectify any disarrangement of hair and costume; 
then she drew forth a little wicker chair similar ix> 
that occupied by her hostess, and sat down. By this 
time the teapot was brought in, and the tea poured, so 
Edith sat and sipped it, talking and laughing mean* 
while like a happy child. 

"Well, dear,'* said Miss Santley, "and what have 
you. been doing with yourself all the week ? Charles 
tells me you have a cousin in the village, who com- 
pletely monopolizes you. By the way, he told me that 
he had tried to persuade yon to come to tea to-day, 
but that you had positively refused. That could not 
have been true." 

"Yes, it was true," returned Edith. "I did refuse 
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when lie asked me, because I thought I could not come. 
I thought my cousin would dine with us as usual ; but 
I met him at church this morning, and he said he was 
rather unwell and could not coime. So I thought it 
would not matter if I came after all. 

" Matter ! My dear, I am delighted." 

As so, having thus satisfactorily arranged matters, 
the two sat chatting to their hearts content. 

It was very pleasant, exceedingly pleasant— at any 
other time Edith would have enjoyed it hugely; but 
as the hands of the bronze clock on the chinmeypieco 
travelled so quickly round, she began to grow uneasy, 
and ta wonder at the protracted absence of her lover. 
Miss Santley was a very pleasant person indeed, and 
Edith was very fond of her ; but it had been a stronger 
inducement than Miss Santley that had brought her 
to the Vicarage that afternoon. Santley must know 
she was in the house, thought Edith ; it was strange 
he did not come. i 

Suddenly Miss Santley glanced at the clock. In a 
a moment she was on her feet. 

"My dear," she exclaimed, "how the time has 
flown ! Do you play again to-night ? " 

" Yes." 

The lady nodded. 

" Well walk to church together, dear,'*i she said. 
" Amuse yourself by looking at the books, while I run 
away to get my bonnet and mantle on." 

Ere the lady had reached the door of the room, Edith 
spoke. Prolonged disappointment had given her courage. 

" Mr. Santley is busy, I suppose ? " she said. 

" Mr. Santley — Charles ? Oh, my dear, he's not at 
home ! " 

" Not at home ? " 

" No. If he had been, do you suppose for a moment, 
my dear, he would have allowed you to be all this time 
in the house without coming out to say * How do you 
do ' ? If he had known you had been coming, of course 
he would have stayed in; but he didn't know, so 
immediately after afternoon service he went to Fox- 
glove Manor. He wanted to see Mrs. Haldane, and he 
said he should go straight from there !to the church." . 
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Miss Santley was near the door. The moment she 
had finished speaking she passed out of the room, and 
left Edith alone. 

It was not a pleasant task to her, this mentioning of 
Mrs. Haldane. She knew that people had already 
begun to speak somewhat unkin^j of the relations 
between that lady and her brother. But since this was 
so, it was well that she should show to the world that 
she, his sister, thought nothing of it. Therefore she 
had made up her mind that, whenever it was necessary 
for her to mention that lady's name, she would do so 
without reserve of any kind. It was the only way, she 
thought, to prevent such absurd rumours from taking 
root. 

A very few minutes sufficed to make her toilet. At 
the end of that time she returned to the room where 
she had left Edith, to get her Prayer-book and the 
handkerchief which had fallen from her hand, and lay 
beside her chair. 

" Ready, dear? " she asked brightly ; then she paused, 
amazed. 

There sat Edith, pale as a ghost, reclining in an easy- 
chair, with her head thrown back, and her forehead 
covered by a handkerchief soaked with eau-de-cologne. 

" Why, my dear ? " exclaimed Miss Santley. " What- 
ever is the matter ? Has anything happened ? " 

" No, nothing," said Edith, faintly. " I have got a 
very bad headache, that is all ; and — and — I cannot go 
church again to-day. Miss Santley." 

" Go to church ! " echoed Miss Santley." " Why, my 
dearest girl, of course you can't go to church ! I will 
send Jane with a message to Charles, and stay and 
take care of you." 

But this Edith would not alloTV". She pulled the 
handkerchief from her forehead, and declared her 
intention of going home. 

Miss Santley Mss^d her kindly. At this exhibition 
of tenderness Edith fairly broke down. She threw 
her arms around the lady's neck, and burst into tears. 

" I — I am so sorry," she said at last, when her sobs 
had somewhat subsided ; " but I could not help it, I— 
I am such a coward when I am ill ! " 
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Miss Santley said nothing ; she knew she could do 
nothing. There was some mystery here which she 
<;otild not fathom, so she yielded to the girl's solicita- 
tions and allowed her to go home. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

• • • 

AT THE YICABAQE. 

One evening abont the middle of the week, as the Rev* 
Mr. Santley sat alone in his study, a card was brought 
to him, on which was printed — 

Mr, Walter Hetherington, 

The clergyman raised his brows as he read, and asked 
the maid, who waited respectfully at the door, if the 
gentleman had not called upon him before. 

" Once before, sir ! " 

" Did he state his business ? " 

" He did not, sir ; he only said he would not detain 
you long." 

" Well, ask the gentleman to be good enough to walk 
this way.*' 

The maid retired, and a moment afterwards Walter 
entered the room. 

The two men bowed to each other. One glance had 
assured Santley that any attempt at a warmer greeting 
would be injudicious ; the other might not respond, and 
it would never do for the vicar of the parish to be 
snubbed by an itinerant painter whom nobody knew — 
besides, under the circumstances, a bow was ample 
greeting. He infused into it as much politeness as 
possible, welcomed his young friend to the Vicarage, 
and, pointing to a chair which he had drawn forward, 
begged him to be seated. Decidedly the clergyman was 
the most self-possessed of the two. For Walter took 
his seat in nervous silence ; while Santley, wondering 
greatly in his own mind what could possibly have 

Erocured him the honour of that visit, kept the scene 
[•om flagging by that wonderful gift of small talk with 
which he was possessed. 
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He was very pleased indeed to meet Mr. Hethering- 
ton. He had done him the hononr to call npon him 
once before he thought — ^yes, he was sure of it ; and he 
had also had the pleasure of meeting him once before, 
when he had not had the honour of his acquaintance. 
Was Mr. Hetherington thinking of making a long stay 
amongst them P 

" Not very long^" said Walter. 

" I suppose you have made some charming sketches? '* 
continued the clergyman. " There are pretty little spots 
about the village, spots well worthy of a painter's brush. 
I used to do a little in that way myself when I was 
a youngster at college ; but the vicar of a parish has 
onerous duties. I suppose at the present moment I 
should hardly know how to handle a brush. Are you 
thinking of leaving us soon, Mr. Hetherington ? " 

" I am not quite sure ! " 

" Ah ! well, if you stay and would like to make use 
of my library, I should feel greatly honoured. It is 
the only thing I have to offer you, I fear ; but I shall 
be very pleased indeed to put it at your service. It 
contains a few books on your own art, which might 
interest you. 

" You are very kind, Mr. Santley." 

"Not at all, my dear sir; I am merely neighbourly. 
Life would be dreary indeed if one could not be neigh- 
bourly in a place like this ! " 

" Mr. Santley, I have come to you for your advice." 

The clergyman, nervously dreading what was to 
follow, looked at his visitor with a calm smile, and 
answered pleasantly enough. 

" My advice ? My dear sir, I place it freely at your 
service, and myself also if I can be of the slightest use 
to you." 

" You can be of very great use to me." 

The clergyman merely bowed this time and waited, 
so Walter continued — 

" You know my cousin, Miss Edith Dove ? " 

As he spoke he fixed his eyes keenly upon the 
clergyman's face, but the latter made no sign; he 
neither winced nor changed colour, but answered calmly 
enough. 
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" I have t!ie pleasure of the lady's acquaintance. She 
is one of the most esteemed members of my congrega< 
tion." 

" It is abont Miss Dove I wished to speak to yon," 

Again the clergyman bowed ; again he found it 
nnnecessary to make a reply. 

Walter, growing somewhat ill at ease, continued — 

" I don't mind confessing to you, Mr. Santley, that 
at one. period of my career I hoped most earnestly, and 
indeed confidently believed, that at no very remote date 
I should have the happiness of making her my wife. 
I was sincerely attached to her ; I believe she was 
attached to me. But recently all has changed. She is 
wasting her life; throwing aside all chance of happiness, 
through some mad infatuation about the Church. ' 

" Some mad infatuation about the Church ! " returned 
the clergyman, methodically. " Really, my dear sir, 
I am afraid you forget you are speaking to a clergyman 
of the Church. As to Miss Dove, she is a lady whose 
conduct is without reproach ; she is one of the Church's- 
staunchest supporters ! " 

" Then you approve her present mode of Hfe ; you 
uphold it ? You will not advise her to shake her mor- 
bid &incies away P to accept an honest affection and a 
happy home ? " 

Santley seemed to reflect. 

'' As a clergyman of the Church, I should advise her* 
the other way, I think. Surely the fulfilment of 
religious duties points to a more elevated mode of 
existence than mere marrying and giving in marriage. 
I am sorry for you, since I believe that any man 
possessed of that lady's esteem might deem himself 
fortunate ; still, I could not advise her to act against 
her conscience and the promptings of religion." 

** And me, what do you advise me to do ? " 

The clergyman shrugged his shoulders. 

" It seems to me that there is only one thing that 
you can do. If the lady finds your attentions disagree- 
able, surely the most honourable course for you to adopt 
would be to leave her — in peace." 

Walter rose, and the clergyman breathed more- 
freely, believing that the interview had come to a 
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satisfactoxy end. Neither of them spoke for a minnte 
or so, till the clergyman looked up, and said quietly — 

"You have something more to say, Mr. Hether- 
ington ? " 

** Yes," answered Walter ; " I have something more 
to say." Then, going a few steps nearer to the clergy- 
man, he added, ** Yon are a hypocrite, Mr. Santley ! * 

The clergyman's face grew pale. He rose hastily 
from his seat; but before he could speak Walter 
continued, vehemently — 

" Do you think I don't know you ? Do you think I 
haven't discovered that it is you, and not the Church, 
who has taken my cousin from me ? You talk to me 
of religion, of religious duties, and yet you know that 
you are playing the hypocrite to her, as you have done 
to me, and that you are breaking her heart." 

He paused, flushed, excited, and angry. The clergy- 
man stood calm and very pale. 

" You do well to seek this interview in my house, 
€ir," he said. " Now you have insulted me with im- 
.punity, perhaps you will take your leave." 

Bat Walter made no attempt to move. 

" Before I go," he said, " I wish to know what are 
your plans regarding my cousin ? " 

" And I should like to ask you, sir," returned the 
clergyman, "what authority you have for interfering 
in my private atfairs ? " 

"I have no authority; your private affairs are 
nothing to me. I speak in tne interest of my cousin 1 " 

" Really ! I should fancy your interference would be 
hardly likely to do her much good." 

"Mr. Santley, I shall ask you one more question. 
Do you, or do you not, mean to marry my cousin P " 

" And if I refuse to answer ? " 

" I shall make it my duty, before to-morrow night, 
to expose you*" 

" Really ! " returned the clergyman, with an ex- 
asperating smile. " You will draw your cousin's good 
name through the mire in order to throw a little mud 
at me. I should think, young man, you must be a 
-fci^easure to your family. Good evening. I will ring 
for the servant to show you out." 
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And he did ring — at the most opportune moment 
too ; for Walter, staggered by that last thrust, per- 
ceived that his enemy was on the side of power. So, 
when in answer to her master's summons the servant 
appeared, Walter followed her ; he was afraid to utter 
another word, for Edith's sake. 

When he was gone, all Santley's calmness deserted 
him, and he walked up and down the room in a fit of 
uncontrollable rage. When he had grown calmer, he 
sat down and wrote one of his neatly worded epistlea 
to Edith, making an appointment for the following 
day. 

He half believed that Walter had come to him, as 
Edith's authorized messenger, to attempt to force upon 
him those bonds which he was so very reluctant to 
wear. The clergyman could not in any other way 
account for his knowledge of the relations existing 
between the two. It was well for Edith that at that 
moment she was not near her lover — well for her, also, 
that no meeting could take place between them until 
the following day. 

The next day Santley was very much more com- 
posed, and when he walked towards the trysting-place 
none would have known, from his outward appearance, 
that anything was materially wrong. He had made 
the appointment in daylight this time ; since embraces 
could be dispensed with, so also could darkness and 
night. There was really nothing in this meeting after 
all ; nothing but what might have been witnessed by a 
dozen pair of eyes. Those who did see it would see 
only an event of ordinary everyday life. 

Miss Edith Dove, walking leisurely towards the 
village, was overtaken by the clergyman, who paused 
to shake hands with her, and to walk with her a part 
of the way. Had any one looked closely at these two, 
he would have seen that the clergyman, though calm, 
was very pale ; that Edith, pale too, had a weary, list- 
less look about her &ce; that after she had shaken 
hands with her pastor, she quickly turned away her 
head, for her eyes grew dim with tears. 

If Santley saw the tears he did not care to notice 
them. He had found, directly they met, that she was 
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suffering from one of those deplorable fits of temper 
whicli £ad more than once caused trouble between 
them ; but that could not be taken any notice of now. 
If she chose to wear herself to a shadow, it was her 
own affair ; he had something more important on hand. 
The interview could not be a long one, therefore he 
must reach the heart of the matter at once. 

So he began abruptly — 

" Edith, this new course you have adopted is a 
dangerous one, and had better be abandoned without 
loss of time." 

The girl raised her eyes to his face, and asked 
wearily — 

" What do you mean ? What have I done ? " 

**I suppose you are responsible for your cousin's 
visit to my house ; you must have instigated it, if you 
did not actually advise him ! " 

Again she raised her troubled eyes to his face, and 
said sadly — 

" I don't know what you mean." 

" Then I will tell you, Edith. Your cousin, a hot- 
headed, ill-mannered youth, hais thought fit to take 
upon himself the part of protector, or guardian, of your 
happiness. In this capacity he paid me a domiciliary 
visit yesterday, and treated me to some most violent 
abuse. He threatened to make known, to the public 
the relations between us. I advised him to think it 
over, for your sake ! " 

" My cousin — ^Walter Hetherington, do you mean ? " 

" Most certainly." 

" But how does he know P how has he learned ? " 

" From you, I suppose." 

" No ; it is not from me," returned Edith, whose list- 
lessness was fast disappearing. " I have said nothing ; 
I have never even mentioned your name to him. It 
must be known ; it must be talked of in the village. 
Oh, Charles, spare me ! Keep your promise to me, for 
God's sake 1 Any open disgrace would be more than 
I could bear. I should die." 

The girl, overcome by her emotion, had forgotten 
for the XQoment that their present interview waA a 
perfectly public one. The clergyman coldly reminded 
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her of the fact. Then, after she had forced upon her- 
self a composure which she was far from feeling, he 
continued — 

''Tou had better understand, Edith, once and for 
ever, that whatever my conduct may be, I do not 
choose to have it questioned by this exceedingly 
officious young man. A repetition of the scene of 
yesterday I will not bear. And as it is evident to me 
that my actions are under surveillance, I must refuse 
either to see or hear from you again, untQ that young 
man has removed himself from the village." 

" Charles, you surely don't mean that P " exclaimed 
the girl. 

Bat he certainly did mean it, and though she pleaded 
and argued, he remained firm. At last she resolved 
that she would speak to Walter, resent his interference, 
and, if possible, induce him to return home. 

Then the two shook hands and parted. 

That evening Walter dined at the cottage. During 
the dinner Edith scarcely looked at him; while he 
himself was silent and distrait. But after dinner, 
when they had all retired to the drawing-room, when 
the old lady had settled down to her wool-work, and 
Walter had lit his cigar, Edith threw a light shawl 
over her head, and. asked him if he would come with 
her into the garden. 

Wondering [very much at the request, Walter rose 
at once, and offered her his arm. She took it ; but the 
moment they were alone she withdrew her hand and 
turned angrily upon him. Walter listened, and he 
found that he had some chance of being heard. He 
acknowledged that she had spoken the truth; he had 
interfered ; he had deemed it quite right that he should 
do so for her sake. 

" For my sake ! " returned Edith. " It seems to me 
there is more of selfishness than benevolence in what 
you have done. What is it to you if I am engaged 
to Mr. Santley ? and if we choose to keep our engage- 
ment a secret, what is that to youP I am my own 
mistress ; I can act just as I think fit, without the fear 
of coercion from any one. You, at any rate, have no 
right to regulate my actions or to dictate them. I 
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suppose yon think I have no right to marry any one^ 
simply because I refuse to be coerced into marrying 
you! ' 

It was a cruel thing to say ; but Edith was simply 
dealing him, second-hand, some of the stabs which she 
herself had received from her beloved pastor in the 
morning. The stabs went deep into his heart, and 
the wounds" remained for many a day. When Edith 
had uttered a few more truisms with the characteristic 
selfishness of love and hatred, Walter coldly suggested 
that their pleasant stroll in the garden might be brought 
to a termination. 

They returned together to the house. 

As the old lady, beaming with delight at what she 
believed to be the sudden and happy reconciliation 
of the cousins, had prepared the tea, Walter pleased 
her by sitting down to take some before he said " good 
night." 

But the next day he returned to town. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

DR. DUPR^'S ELKIR. 

George Haldane returned home in the best of spirits. 
His paper had been received with enthusiasm by the 
savants of France, and his life in Paris had been one 
pleasant succession of visits, learned conversaziones, 
and private entertainments. Thanks to his happy pre- 
occupation, he scarcely noticed that his wife's manner 
was constrained, nervous, yet deeply solicitous; that 
she looked pale and worn, as if with constant watching ; 
and that, in answer to his careless questioning as to 
affairs at home, she made only fragmentary replies* 

On entering his dressing-room to change his apparel, 
he found Baptisto, who was quietly undoing his port- 
manteau and selecting the necessary things with a calm 
air, as if his services had never been interrupted. 

"So, my Baptisto," he said, clapping that worthy 
on the shoulder, "you are not dead or buried, I seep 
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Ah, yon may smile, but I am quite aware of the trick 
you played me. Well,, you have been the loser. You 
would have had a pleasant time of it in Paris, the best 
of entertainment, and nothing whatever to do." 

"I am glad you have returned, senor," replied 
Baptisto, with his customary solemnity. 

*' I hope you have given satisfaction to your mistress 
during my absence ? ' 

*' I hope so, senor." 

" Humph ! we shall see what report she has to make 
concerning you, and if that is favourable, I may forgive 
your freak of laziness." 

" r have not been lazy, seiior," said Baptisto, quietly 
preparing the toilette. 

"Indeed! Pray, how have you been employing 
yourself ? " 

Baptisto did not reply, but smiled again. 

" How is your inamorata and her family ? I saw the 
little woman curtseying as I passed through the lodge- 
gates." 

Baptisto shook his head solemnly. 

" Ah, senor," he said, " you are mistaken. The 
woman of the lodge is a stupid person; and for the 
rest, I put no faith in women. Cuerpo di Baccho, no ! 
They smile upon us when we are near ; but no sooner 
do we turn our backs, than they smile upon some other 



man." 



" Pretty philosophy," returned Haldane, with a 
laugh. "Why, you are a downright misogynist, my 
Baptisto. But I don't believe one word you say, for 
all that. Men who talk like you are generally very 
easy conquests, and I would bet twenty to one on the 
little widow still." 

"Ah, senor, if all women were like your signora, 
it would be different. She is so good, so pure, so 
faithful at her devotions. It is a great thing to have 
religion." 

As Baptisto spoke his back was turned to his master, 
so that the extraordinry expression of his face was 
unnoticed, and there was no indication in his tone that 
he spoke satirically. Haldane shrugged his shoulders 
and said nothing, not caring to discuss his wife's 

M 
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virtues with a servant, however familiar. Presentljr 
he went downstairs to dinner. All that evening he 
was very affectionate and merry, talking volubly of his- 
adventures in Paris, of his scientific acquaintances, and 
of such new discoveries as they had brought under his 
notice. In the course of his happy chat he spoko 
frequently of a new acquaintance, one Dr. Dupre, whom 
he had met in the French capital. 

"The French, however far betiind the Germans in 
speculative affairs," he observed, "are far their 
superiors, and ours, in physiology. Take this Dupre, 
for example. He is a wonderful fellow! His dis- 
sections and vivisections have brought him to such 
a point of mastery that he is almost certain that he has 
discovered the problem poor Lewes broke his heart 
over — ^how and by what mechanism we can't think. 
I don't quite believe he has succeeded in that great 
discovery, but some of his minor discoveries are extra- 
ordinary. Did you read the account in the papers 
of his elixir of death ? " 

Ellen shook her head. The very name seemed 
horirible. 

" His elixir of death ? " she repeated. 

"Yes. A chemical preparation, the fundamental 
principle of which is morphine. By its agency he can 
so produce in a living organism the ordinary phenomena 
of death, that even rigor mortis is simulated. I saw 
the experiment tried on two rabbits, a Newfoundland 
dog, and, to crown all, on the human subject. They 
were all, to every appearance, dead; the rabbits for 
twenty-four hours, the dog for half a day, and the 
woman for an hour and a half." 

" Horrible ! " exclaimed Ellen, with a shudder. 
"Do you actually mean he experimented on a living 
woman P " 

"Tes; on a strapping wench, the daughter of his 
housekeeper; and a very fine thing she made of it. 
We subscribed together, and presented her with a 
purse of a thousand francs." 

"I. think such things are wicked," cried Ellen, with 
some warmth. " Mere mortals have no right to play, 
in that way, with the mystery of life and death." 
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"My dear Nell," cried Haldane, laughing, "it is in 
the interests of science ! " 

" Bat I am sare it is not right. Life is given and 
taken by God alone." 

" Your argument, if accepted, would make all man- 
kind accept the religion of the Peculiar People, who 
will cure no diseases by human intervention. As to 
this business of suspended animation, it is merely a 
part of our discoveries in anodynes. Dupr6*s experi- 
ment, I know, is perfectly safe.*' 

" But that is not the question." 

" How so, my dear ? " 

"Wliat I mean is, that death is too solemn and 
awful a thing to imitate as you describe. Such ex- 
periments are simply blasphemous, in my opinion.*' 

" Come, come," cried the philosopher. " There is no 
blasphemy where there is no irreverence. According 
to your religious people, your priests of the churches, 
there was blasphemy in circumnavigating the globe; 
in discovering the circulation of the blood; in ascer- 
taining the age of the earth ; and, still later, in using 
chloroform to lessen the pangs of parturition." 

"But what purpose can be served by such experi- 
ments as that f " 

" A good many," was the reply* ^* For example, it 
may help us to the discovery of the nature of life 
itself, which has puzzled everybody, from Parmenides 
down to Biaeckel. If we can by a simple anodyne 
suspend the vital mechanism for a period, and then 
by a vegetable antidote restore it again to action, the 
resurrection of Lazarus will cease to be a miracle, and 
the pretensions of Christianity " 

Edith rose impatiently, with an expression of sincere 
pain. 

" My dear Nell, what is the matter ? " cried her 
husband. 

" I cannot bear to hear you discuss such a thing. 
Oh, George, if you would leave such wicked specula- 
tions alone, and try to believe in the mystery and 
sovereignty of God ? " 

**You mean, bum my books, and go to hear your 
seraphic friend every Sunday P '' 
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Had he not touched, unconsciously, on another pain- 
ful chord ? Whj, otherwise, did his wife flush scarlet 
and partially avert her face ? Conquering herself with 
an effort, she went over to him, and bending over him, 
looked fondly into his face. 

"You are so much cleverer than I, so much wiser, 
and do you think I am not proud of your wisdom ? 
But, all the same, dear, I wish you did not think as 
you do. When life becomes a mere experiment, a 
mere thing of mechanism, what will be left ? If we 
knew everything, even what we are, and why we exist, 
the world would be a tomb — with no place in it for the 
Living Gcd." 

Touched by her manner, Haldane drew her down by 
his side and kissed her ; then, with more earnestness 
than he had yet exhibited, he answered her, holding 
her hand in his own and pressing it softly. 

" My dear Nell, do me the justice to believe that I 
am not quite a materialist; simple agnosticism is the 
very converse of materialism. There is not living a 
scientific philosopher of any eminence who does not, in 
liis calculations, postulate a mystery which can never 
be solved by the finest intellect. Even if we had fully 
completed, with the poet — 

* The new creed of science, which showeth to man 
How he darkly began, 
How he grew from a cell to a son], without plan ; 
How he breaks like a wave of the ocean, and goes 

To eternal repose— 
A tone that must fade, tho* the great Masic g^ows ! ' 

even then, we should know nothing of the First Cause. 
That must for ever remain inscrutable." 

" But how horrible it would be to believe in annihila- 
tion ? Can you believe in it ? " 

" Certainly not," replied the philosopher. 

Ellen's face brightened. 

" Oh, I am so glad to hear you say that ! " 

" My dear Nell, annihilation is absurd." 

" Now, isn't it ? " she cried triumphantly. 

"It is refuted, on the face of it, by the doctrine of 
the conservation of force. Life is eternal, in one shape 
or another; no force can be destroyed, be sure of that! 
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" I wish Mr. Santley conld hear you ! He wouldn't 
call you an atheist then ! " 

Haldane's face darkened angrily. 

" What ? Does the man actually " 

" Don't misunderstand," cried Ellen, flushing scarlet. 
" I do not mean that he really calls you an atheist, but 
he is so sorry, so deeply sorry, that you do not believe. 
He does not know you, dear, and takes all my bear's 
satirical growling for solemn earnest. Now, when I 
tell him " 

"You will tell him nothing," exclaimed Haldane, 
with sudden sternness. " I will have no priest coming 
between my wife and me ! " 

"Mr. Santley would never do that," she returnedy 
now trembling violently. 

"Mr. Santley is like all his tribe, I suppose — a 
meddler and a mischief-maker. That is the worst of 
other- worldliness ; it gives these traders in the God- 
head, these peddlers who would give us in exchange 
for belief in their superstitions a bonus in paradise, an 
excuse for making this world unbearable. Well, my 
atheism, if you choose to call it so, against his theism. 
Mine at least keeps me a man among men, while his 
keeps him a twaddler among women." 

Haldane spoke with heat, for the word "atheist" 
had somehow stung him to the quick. This man, who 
rejected all outward forms of belief, and whose con- 
versation was habitually ironical, was in his inmost 
nature deeply and sincerely religious ; humbly reverent 
before the forces of nature ; spiritually conscious of that 
Power beyond ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness. True, he rejected the ordinary forms of theism ; 
but he had, on the other hand, a deep though dumb 
reverence for the character of Christ, and he had no 
sympathy with such out-and-out materialists as Haeckel 
and hoc genus omne. For the rest, ho was liberal- 
minded, and had no desire to interfere with his wife's 
convictions ; could smile a little at her simplicity, and 
MroiQd see no harm in her clerical predispositions, so 
long as the clergyman didn't encroach too far on tko 
domain of married life and domestic privacy. 

His indignation did not last. Seeing liis wife greatly 
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agitated, and fearing tliat he had caused her pain, he 
drew her forehead down and kissed it; then, patting 
her cheek, he said — • 

" Forgive me, Nell. I did not mean to scold ; but 
one does not like hard names. When any one calls 
me * atheist,' I am like the old woman whom Cobbett 
called a ' parallelogram ; ' it is not the significance of 
the epithet, but its opprobrium, /that rouses me. Be- 
sides, I do not like any man to abuse me — to my own 
wife." 

" No one does that," she cried, " You know I would 
not listen." 

" I hope not, my dear.'* He added after a little, 
looking at her thoughtfully and sadly, " Man and wife 
have fallen asunder before now, on this very question 
of religion. Well, rather than that should happen, I 
will let you convert me. Will that satisfy you ? " 

" I shall never be quite satisfied till I know that you 
believe as I do." 

" What is that, pray ? " 

" That there is a just God, who made and cherishes 
us ; and that, through the blood of His Son we shall 
live again although we die ! " 

" Well, it is a beautiful creed, my dear." 

" And true ? " 

" Why not ? I will go with you thus far. t believe 
that, if there is a God, He is just, and that we shall 
certainly live again, if it is for our good." 

The emphasis with which he spoke the last words 
attracted her attention. 

" For our good ? " she queried. 

"I am quoting the saddest words ever written, by 
the saddest and best man I ever knew.* He, too, 
believed that a God might spare us, and give us 
eternal life, if — ^mark the proviso — eternal life were 
indeed for our good. But suppose the contrary — 
suppose God knew better, and that it would be an evil 
and unhappy gift P Alas ! who knows ? " 

He rose from his chair, still encircling his wife's 
waist, and moved towards the door. 

"Come to the drawing-room," he cried gaily. "After 

• J. S. MiU. 
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so much offliand theology, a little music will be de- 
lightful. Ah, Nell, one breath of Beethpven is worth 
all the prosings of your parsons. Play to me, and, 
while the music lasts, I will believe what you will." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE EXPEEIMENT. 

The next morning Haldane was busy in his laboratory. 
When he came in to lunch, looking disreputable enough 
in his old coat, and smelling strongly of tobacco, he 
said to his wife — 

" By-the-by, Nell, do you remember what I told you 
last night about Dnpr^s wonderfal elixir? I forgot 
to tell you that I have brought some of it with me, for 
purposes of private experiment." 

Ellen looked horrified. 

"Don't be afraid," he continued, laughing; "your 
cats and dogs are safe from me. I have found a 
better subject, and mean to operate on him this very 
afternoon." 

" Whom do yon mean ? " 

'^ As a sort of penance for his shamming illness, I 
shall kill Baptisto." 

She uttered a cry, and raised her hands in protest. 

" For heaven's sake, George, be warned ! If you 
have any of that horrible stufE, throw it away." 

"Now, my dear Nell,** said the philosopher, "be 
reasonable ; there is not the slightest cause for alarm. 
You will see this experiment, and it will, I hope, treble 
youi faith in miracles.'' 

" I will not see it. I beseech you, abandon the idea. 
As for Baptisto " 

At this moment the Spaniard entered the room, 
carrying certain dishes. 

" I have been telling your mistress, Baptisto, that 
you are ready to be a martyr to science. At four 
o'clock precisely, you will be a dead man." 

Baptisto bowed solemnly. 
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** I am quite ready, senor.** 

But here Ellen interposed. 

" It is ridiculous ; your master is only joking. He 
would not do anything so foolish, so wicked. As for 
you, I forbid you to encourage him." 

Baptisto bowed again, with a curious smile. 

" It is for the senor to command . As he knows, he has 
saved my life, and he may take it whenever he pleases.'* 

Haldane nodded, in the act of drinking a glass of wine. 

"Don't be afraid, Baptisto. After death, there is 
the resurrection." 

" That, senor, is your affair," returned the Spaniard, 
phlegmatically, shrugging his shoulders. "You will 
do with me as you please." 

And so saying, he glided from the room. 

Ellen again and again entreated her husband not to 
proceed in his experiment ; but he had long made up 
his mind that it was perfectly safe, and he could not be 
persuaded. To her gentle spirit, the whole idea 
seemed horrible in the extreme ; but her greatest 
dread was that it might be attended with danger to 
the subject. Haldane, however, assured her that this 
was impossible. 

All the afternoon Haldane and Baptisto were 
together in the laboratory. A little after four o'clock, 
as Ellen was walking on the terrace, Haldane came to 
her, smiling and holding up a small vial. 

"It is all over," he said, "and the experiment is 
quite successful. Come and see.'* 

I^ot quite understanding him, she suffered him to 
lead her into the laboratory; but, on crossing the 
threshold, she uttered a cry of horror. Stretched on a 
sofa, lay JBaptisto, moveless, and, to all seeming, with- 
out one breath of life. His eyes were wide open, but 
ray less ; his jaw fixed, his face pale as grey marble ; », 
peaceful smile, as of death itself, upon his handsome 
face. The light of the sun, just sinking towards the 
west, streamed in through the high window upon the 
apparently lifeless form. In the chamber itself there 
was a sickly smell, like that of some sufPocating 
vapour. The whole scene would have startled and 
appalled even a strong man. 
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Oh, George ! " cried the lady, clasping her hands. 
" What have yon done ? ** 

" Don't be alarmed,*' was the reply. " It's all right ! " 

" But yon said the experiment " 

"Was snccessfnl? Perfectly. There lies onr poor 
friend, comfortably finished." 

" But are you sure, quite sure, that he is not dead ? 
He is not breathing." 

" Of course not. The simulation is perfect. Place 
your hand on his wrist — you will detect no pulse. 
Turn his pupils to the light — ^you see, they do not 
contract. The case would deceive a whole college of 
physicians." 

As he spoke, he suited the action to the word — 
placed his finger upon the pulse, gazed at the glazing 
pupils ; raised one of the lifeless arms, which, on being 
released, fell heavily as lead. 

" Horrible, horrible ! For God's sake, recover him ! " 

^'AU in good time. He has only been dead a 
quarter of an hour ; in half an hour precisely I shall 
say, * Arise and walk.' Feel his forehead, Kell ; it is 
as cold as marble." 

But Ellen drew back, shuddering, and could not be- 
persuaded to touch the sleeper. 

" Well, go back to your promenade. I will call you 
when he is awakened." 

Sick and terrified, Ellen obeyed her husband. 
Standing on the terrace, she waited for his summons ; 
and at last it came. Haldane appeared, and beckoned ; 
she followed him to the laboratory, and there, seated in 
an armchair, comfortably sipping a glass of wine, was 
the Spaniard — a little pale still, but otherwise not the 
worse for his state of coma. 

" Thank God ! " cried Ellen. " I thought he would 
never recover. But it must have been a horrible 
experience." 

Baptisto smiled. 

** Tell the signora all about it," said his master. 
" Did you feel any pain ? " 

" None, senor." 

"What were youi- sensations? Pleasant or other- 
Wise r 
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'* Qnit^ pleasant, eenor. lb was like sinking into an 
agreeable sleep. If death is like that, it is a bagatelle." 

" Were you at all conscions ? " 

" Not of this world, senor, but I had bright dreams 
of another. I thought I was in paradise, walking in 
the sunshine — ah, so bright ! I was sony, senor, 
when I came back to this world." 

" You hear ! " cried Haldane, turning to his wife. 
'' After all, death itself may be a glorious experience ; 
for * in that sleep of death what dreams may com« ! ' 
It is quite clear at least that all the phenomena of 
death, such as we shrink from and shudder at, may be 
accompanied by some kind of pleasant psychic con- 
sciousness. Bravo, Baptisto ! After this, we shall call 
you Lazarus the second. You have passed beyond the 
ehadow of the sepulchre, and returned to tell the tale." 

Despite the resuscitation, Ellen still revolted from 
the whole proceeding. 

"Now you are satisfied," she said, "promise me 
never to use that dreadful eHzir again." 

" I think you may make your mind easy. The ex- 
periment is an ugly one, I admit, and I am not anxious 
to repeat it — at least, not on the human organism. 
For the same reason, my dear Nell, pray -keep the 
afEair to yourself, and make no confidences, even to 
your confessor — I should say, your clei*gyman. Will 
you promise ? " 

" Most certainly. I should not like any one to know 
you did such things. As for Mr. Santley, he would be 
shocked beyond measure." 

So saying, she left the two men together. In tho 
mean time, Baptisto had finished his wine and risen to 
his feet. While his master regarded him with an 
approving smile, he walked over to the door, softly 
closed it, and returning noiselessly across the room, 
said in a low voice — 

" There is something, senor, I did not tell you. I 
had dreams." 

" So you said, my Baptisto.'* 

" Ah yes, but not all. While I was lying there, I 
thought that you were the dead man, and that the 
senora, your widow, had married." 
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" Married ? " 

" The English priest." 

BAldane started, and looked in amazement at the 
speaker. 

" What the devil do yon mean ? " 

"Ah, senor, it was only my dream ; a foolish dream. 
You were lying in your winding-sheet, and they were 
kneeling at the altar — smiling, senor. I did not like to 
speak of it to the senora ; but it was very strange." 

Haldane forced a laugh, while, with a mysterious 
look, Baptisto crept from the chamber. Was it in sheer 
simplicity or in deep cunning that the Spaniard had 
spoken, touching so delicate a chord P Left alone, 
Haldane paced up and down the laboratory in agitation. 
He was not by temperament a jealous or a suspicious 
man, but he was troubled in spite of himself. The 
words sounded like a warning, almost an insinuation. 

" What could the fellow mean ? *' he asked himself 
again and again. "Gould he possibly have dreamed 
that? No; it is preposterous. There was malice in 
bis eye, and mischief. . . . Ellen married to Santley ! 
Bah ! . what am I thinking about ? The fellow is not a 
prophet ! " 

In this manner, whether in innocence or for some 
set purpose of his own, Baptisto contrived to poison all 
the sweetness of that successful experiment. When 
Haldane again joined his wife that evening, he was 
taciturn, distraught, uervous, and irritable. All his 
buoyancy had departed. Ellen saw the change, and 
puzzled herself to account for it. She played to him, 
sang to him, but failed to drive the cloud from his brow. 

When she had retired for the night, he still sat 
pondering over Baptisto*s words. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" BEWARE, MT LORD, OF JEALOUSY ! " 

If Baptisto's object in describing a dream so ominonB 
was to attract his master's attention to the intimate 
relations between Mrs. Haldane and the clergyman, 
he certainly succeeded. Once assured in this direction, 
Haldane's perceptions were teen enough. He noticed 
that the mere mention of Santley's name filled Ellen 
with a sort of nervous constraint ; that, although the 
clergyman's visits were frequent, they were generally 
made at times when Haldane himself was busy and 
preoccupied — that is to say, during his well-known 
hours of work ; and that, moreover, Santley, however 
much he liked the society of the lady, invariably avoided 
the husband, or, if they met, contrived to frame some 
excuse for speedy parting. Now, Haldane trusted his 
wife implicitly, and believed her incapable of any in- 
fidelity, even in thought. Still, he did not quite like 
the aspect of affairs. Much as he trusted his wife, he 
had a strong moral distrust for anything in the shape 
of a priest ; and he determined, therefore, to keep his 
eyes upon the clergyman. 

A few days after that curious physiological experi- 
ment, he had the following conversation with Baptisto. 
It was the first day of the week. 

" Baptisto, I thought you were a good Catholic ? " 

" So I am, senor," returned the Spaniard, smiling. 

"Yet you went to an English church yesterday, I 
hear ? " 

" Yes, senor. I go there very often." 

" Why, pray ? " 

" Simply out of curiosity. Mr. Santley is a beauti- 
ful preacher, and has a silvery voice. While you were 
away, I went once, twice, three times. There is a 
young senora there who plays sweetly upon the great 
organ ; I Hke to listen, to watch the congregation." 

" Humph ! By-the-bye, Baptisto, I have been think- 
ing over that dream of yours, when — when you were 
lying there." 
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**Yes, senor?" 

" Pray, what pnt sucli a foolish idea in yonr head ? " 

" I cannot tell, senor ; all I know is, it came. A 
foolish dream, do yon say ? I suppose it is because the 
clergyman was here so often, when you were away. 
And madame is so devout ! I trust, senor, my dream 
has not given you offence; perhaps I was wrong to 
speak of it at all." 

Haldane's face had gone black as a thunder-cloud. 
Placing his hand on the other's shoulder, and looking 
firmly into his face, he said — 

" Listen to me, Baptisto/* 

" I am listening, senor." 

"If I thought you would come back to life to tell 
lies about your mistress, I would have let you lie the 
other day and rot Hke a dead dog, rather than have 
recovered you at all. You hear ? Take care ! I know 
you do not love your mistress, but if you dare to whisper 
one word against her, I will drive you for ever from 
my door." 

Baptisto bowed his head respectfully before the 
^torm, but retained his usual composure. 

" Senor, may I speak ? " 

" Yes ; but again, take care ! " 

" You should not blame me if I am jealous for your 
honour ! " 

Haldane started, and uttered an expletive. 

" My honour, you dog ? What do you mean ? " 

" This, senor. I would rather die than give you 
offence ; and as for the senora, I love her also, for is 
she not your wife ? But will you be angry still, when 
I tell you, when I warn you, to beware of that man, 
that priest P He is a bad man, very bad. Ah, I have 
watched — and seen ! " 

" What have you seen ? " cried Haldane, clutching 
him by the arm. " Come, out with it ! " 

"Enough to show me that he is not your friend — 
that ho is dangerous." 

"Bah ! is that all ? Now, listen to me, and be sure 
I mean what I say. I will have no servant of mine 
spying upon my wife. I will have no servant of mine 
insinuating that my honour is in danger. If I hear 
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another word of this, if you convey to me by one look 
the fact that you are still prying, spying, and suspect- 
ing, I shall take you by the collar and send you flying 
out of my house. Now, go ! " 

Baptisto, who knew his master's temper perfectly, 
bowed and withdrew. He had no wish to say one word 
more. He had thrown out a dark hint, a black seed of 
suspicion, and he knew that he might safely let it work. 
It did work, rapidly and terribly. Left alone, Haldane 
became a prey to the wildest fears and suspicions. He 
remembered now that his wife had been acquainted 
with this man in her girlhood; that there had even 
been some passage of love between them. He remem- 
bered how eagerly she had renewed the acquaintance, 
and with what admiring zeal the clergyman had re- 
sponded. He pictured to himself the sympathetic 
companionship, the zealous meetings, the daily re- 
ligious intercoarse, of these two young people, each 
full of the fervour of a blind superstition. Could it 
be possible that they loved each other ? Qaestioning 
his memory, he recalled looks, words, tones, which, 
although scarcely noticed at the time, seemed now of 
painful significance. The mere thought was sickening. 
Already he realized the terrible phrase of the poet 
Young — " the jealous are the damned." 

Haldane was not habitually a violent man. Though 
passionate and headstrong by temperament, he had 
schooled himself to gentleness after a stormy youth, 
and the chilly waters of philosophy, at which he drank 
daily, kept his head cool and his pulses calm. But the 
stormy spirit, though hushed, was not altogether dead 
within him, and under his habitual reticence and good- 
humoured cynicism, there lay the most passionate 
idolatry for his beautiful wife. He had set her up in 
his heart of hearts, with a faith too perfect for mUch 
expression ; and it had not occurred to him, in his 
remotest dreams, that any other man could ever come 
between them. 

And now, suddenly as a lightning flash illumining 
a dark landscape, the fear came upon him that perhaps 
he had been unwary and unwise. Was it possible, he 
asked himsslf, that he had been too studious and too 
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book-loYing, too reticent also in all those little atten- 
tions which by women, who always love sweetmeats, 
are so tenderly prized P Moreoyer, he was ten years 
his wife's elder — ^was that disparity of years also a 
barrier between their sonls P No ; he was sure it was 
not. He was sare that she was not hypocritical, and 
that she loved him. Whereyer the blame might be, 
if blame there were, it was certainly not hers. She 
had been in all respects a tender and a sympathetic 
wife ; encouraging his deep study of science, even when 
she most distrusted its results; proud of his attain* 
ments, and eager for his success ; in short, a perfect 
helpmate, but for her old-fashioned prejudices in the 
sphere of religion. Ah, religion I There was the one 
word which solved the enigma, and aroased in our 
philosopher's bosom that fierce indignation which long 
ago led Lucretius into such passionate hate against the 
Phantom, 

** Which with horrid head 
Leered hideoaslj from all the gates of hearen ! ** 

It needed only this* to complete his loathing for the 
popular theology, for all its teachers. Yes, he reflected, 
religion only was to blame. In its name, his wife's 
sympathies had been tampered with, her spirit more or 
less turned against himself ; in its name, his house had 
been secretly invaded, his domestic happiness poisoned, 
his peace of mind destroyed. It was the old story ! 
Wherever this shadow of superstition crawled, craft 
and dissimulation began. Now, as in the beginning, 
it came between father and child, sister and brother, 
man and wife. 

It so happened that when George Haldane came 
forth from having his dark hour alone, he rather 
avoided meeting his wife at once, and, taking his hat, 
stepped out from the laboratory on to the shrubbery 
path. He had scarcely done so, when his eye fell upon 
two figures standing together in the distance, upon the 
terrace of the house. One was Mrs. Haldane, wearing 
her garden hat and a loose shawl thrown over her 
shoalders. The other was the clergyman of the parish. 

Haldane drew back, and watched. In that moment 
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lie knew tlie extent of his humiliation ; for never before 
had he been a spy upon his wife's actions. 

Their backs were towards him, Santley was talking 
eagerly; Ellen was looking down. Presently they 
began to move slowly along the terrace, side by side. 

Haldane watched them gloomily. The sunlight fell 
brightly upon them, and on the old Manor house, "yvith 
its brilliant creepers and glittering panes, while the old 
chapel, with the watcher in its ruined porch, remained 
in shadow. It seemed like an omen. In the darkness 
of his hiding-place, Haldane felt satanic. Yes, there 
they walked — children of God, as they called them- 
selves — ^in God's sunlight; and he, the /searcher for 
light, the unbeliever, was forgotten. 

Presently Santley paused again, and, with an im- 
passioned gesture, pointed upward. Ellen raised her 
head, and looked upward too, listening eagerly to his 
words. Haldane laughed fiercely to himself, will all 
the ugliness of his jealousy upon him. 

Presently they disappeared into the house. A little 
afterwards Santley emerged from the front door, and 
came walking rapidly down the avenue. His manner 
was eager and happy, almost jubilant, and Haldane 
saw, when he approached, that his face looked positively 
radiant. 

He was passing, when Haldane stepped out and con- 
fronted him. He started, paused, and a shadow fell 
instantaneously upon his handsome face. Recovering 
himself, he held out his hand. Haldane did not seem 
to see the gesture, but, nodding a careless greeting, 
said, with his habitual sang froid-— 

" Well met, Mr. Santley. Here I am again, you see, 
hard at work. Have you come from the house ? " 

"Yes," answered Santley. 

**0n some new message of Christian charity and 
beneficence, I suppose ? Ab, my dear sir, you are 
indefatigable, and the old women of the parish must 
indeed find you a Good Shepherd. Did you find my 
wife at home ? " 

"Yes." 

**And zealous, as usual, I suppose? Ah, what a 
thing it is to be pious I But let me beg you not to 
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encourage her too mach. Charity begins at home ; 
and what with soup-kitchens, offertories, subscriptions 
for church repairs, and societies for the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of flannel waistcoats, I am in a fair way of 
being ruined." 

Santley forced a laugh. 

"Don't be afraid. My errand to-day was not a 
begging one, I assure you." 

" I am glad to hear it." 

"I was merely bringing Mrs. Haldane a book I 
promised to lend her. To tell the truth, she finds 
your library rather destitute of works of a religious 
nature," 

** Do you really think so ? " exclaimed Haldane, 
drily. "Why, I thought it unusually well provided in 
that respect. Let me see ! There are Volney's * Buins 
of Empire,' Monboddo's * Dissertations,' Drummond's 
' Academical Questions,' excellent translations of Scho-* 
penhauer and Hartmann, not to speak of thirty-six 
volumes of Diderot, and fifty of Arouet." 

Santley opened his eyes in horror and astonishment. 

" Arouet I " he ejaculated. " Do you actually mean 
to call Voltaire a religious writer ? " 

" Highly so. There is religion even in ' La Pucelle,' 
but it reaches its culmination in the 'Philosophical 
Dictionary.' " 

"And you would actually let l^Irs. Haldane read 
such works as those ? " 

" Certainly ; though, I am sorry to say, she prefers 
• The Old Helmet ' and the * Heir of Redclyffe.' May 
I ask the name of the work you have been good enough 
to lend her ? " 

"It is a book from which I myself have received 
great benefit — P^re Hyacinthe's * Sermons.' " 

" Pere Hyacinthe ? repeated Haldane. " Ah ! the 
lolly priest who reverenced celibacy, and proclaimed 
himseK the father of a strapping boy. Well, the man. 
was at least honest. I think all clergymen should 
marry, and at aa early an age as possible. What is 
your opinion ? " 

Santley flushed to the temples, while Haldane 
watched him with a gloomy smile. 
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"I think — I am snre," lie stammered, *^that the 
married state is the happiest — perhaps the holiest.*' 

" With these sentiments, of which I cordially approve, 
why the deuce are yon a bachelor ? '* 

The clergyman winced at the question, and his colour 
deepened ; then, as if musing, he glanced round towards 
the house — a look which was observed and fully appre- 
ciated by his tormentor. 

" I am sure my wife would encourage you to change 
your condition. Like most women, she is by instinct 
a match-maker." 

Santley did not seem to bear ; at any rate, he made 
no reply, but, holding out his hand quickly, exclaimed—^ 

" I must go now. I am rather in haste." 

Haldane did not take the hand, but put his arm 
upon the clergyman's shoulder. 

" Well, good day," he said. " Take my advice, 
though., and get a sensible wife as soon as possible." 

Santley tried to smile, but only succeeded in looking 
more pale and nervous than usual. With a few mur- 
mured words of adieu, he moved rapidly away. 

Haldane watched him thoughtfully until he dis- 
appeared down the avenue. 

" I wonder if that man can smile ? *' he said to 
himself. "No; I am afraid he is too horribly in 
earnest. I suppose the women would call him hand- 
some — spiritual; but I hate such pallid, waxen-featured, 
handsome dolls. A pretty shepherd, that, for a Chris- 
tian flock to follow; a fellow who makes his very 
ignorance of this world constitute his claim to act as 
cicerone to the next. Fancy being jealous, actually 
jeaJmcs, of such a thing as that ! " 

He turned back into his laboratory and tried to 
dismiss Baptisto's suggestion from his mind; but it 
was impossible. He could not disguise from himself 
that Santley, with his seraphic face and sad, earnest 
eyes, was the kind of creature whom the weaker sex 
adore, and that he was rendered doubly dangerous to 
women by the radiant mesmerism of a fascinating and 
voluptuous celestial superstition. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

nBST LEAVES FROM A PHILOSOPHER'S NOTE-BOOK. 

I AM about to set down, in as concise a manner as 
possible, and at present solely for my private edification 
(some day, perhaps, another eye may read the lines, 
but not yet), certain events which have lately influenced 
my domestic life. Were it not that even a professed 
scientist might decline to publish experiments affecting 
his own private happiness, the description of the events 
to which I allude might almost form a chapter in my 
slowly progressing "Physiology of Ethics," and the 
description would be at least as interesting as many of 
Ferrier's accounts of vivisection on dumb animals. 
But, unfortunately, I am unable, in this case, to apply 
the dissecting knife to my neighbour's heart, without 
laying bare the ugly wound in my own. 

To begin then, I, George Haldane, recluse, pessimist, 
moral physiologist, and would-be moral philosopher, 
have discovered, at forty years of age, that I am capable 
of the most miserable of all human passions ; worse, 
that this said ignoble passion of jealousy has a certain 
rational foundation. For ten years I have been happy 
with a wife who seemed the perfection of human gentle- 
ness and beauty ; who, although unfortunately we have 
been blest with no offspring, has shown the tenderest 
solicitude and sympathy for the children of my brain ; 
and who, in her wifely faith and sanctity, seemed to be 
the sole link still holding me to a church whose history 
has always filled me with abhorrence, and a religion 
whose infantine theology I despise. Well, nous avons 
change tout cela. My mind is no longer peaceful, my 
hearth no longer sacred ; and the woman I love seems 
slowly drifting from me on a stream of sensuous spirit- 
ualism — another name for a religious rehabilitation of 
the flesh. 

If any other man were the victim, I should think the 
situation highly absurd. Here, on the one hand, is a 
fanatical Protestant priest, with the face of a seraphic 
monk, the experience of a schoolgirl, and the gaucherie 
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of a conntrj chorigter who has never grown a beard ; a^ 
fellow whose sole claims to notice are his white hands, 
his clean linen, and his function as a silly shepherd ; a 
man fresh from college, ignorant of the world. Here, 
on the other hand, am I, physically and intellectually 
his master, knowing almost every creed beneath the sun, 
and the slave of none ; indifferent to vulgar human 
passions, and disposed to disintegrate them one and all 
with the electric current of a negative philosophy. 
Between us both, trembling this way and that, is that 
fair thing of flesh and blood, my wife, zealous to save 
her own soul alive, and fearful at times, I fancy, that I 
have sold mine to the Prince of Darkness. It is another 
version of science against superstition, common sense; 
against a lie ; and Ellen Haldane is >the prize. A fiery 
Spaniard, like Baptisto yonder, would end the affair- 
with a stiletto-thrust; but I, of colder blood, am not 
likely to do anything so courageous or so foolish, but am 
content to watch and watch, and to feel the sick con- 
tamination of my suspicion creeping over me like an 
unwholesome mildew. A stiletto-thrust? Why, the 
mere tongue, a less fatal weapon, would do it all. If 
I could only summon up the courage to say to my wife, 
** I know your secret ; choose between this man and me, 
between his creed and mine, between your duty as a wife 
and your zeal as a Christian," I fancy there would be an 
end to it all. But I am too timorous ; I suppose, too 
ashamed of my suspicions, too proud to acknowledge so 
contemptible a rival. As a Spaniard covers his face 
with his mantle, I veil my soul with my pride ; and, 
under the mantle of unsuspicion, rest irresolute, while 
the thing grows. 

Once or twice, I have thought of another way — of 
taking my wife by the hand and saying, " To-morrow, 
my dear, we shall leave this place, and return to Spain 
or Italy — some quiet place abroad." I could easily find 
an excuse for the migration, which, once effected, would 
make an end of the affair. But that, in my opinion, 
would be too cowardly. It would, indeed, be an admis- 
sion that the danger was real and imminent ; that, in 
other words, the fight for honour could only be saved by 
an ignominious retreat. T^o ; Ellen Haldane must take 
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lier chance. If she is not strong enough to hold out 
against evil, then let her go — au ton Dieu or au bon 
diahle, as either leads. 

Yet what am I saying? It is precisely because 
I have the utmost faith in her purity of heart that 
I watch the struggle vnth a certain patience. I believe 
there will be a victim, but not my Ellen. Surely, if 
there is a good woman in the world, she is that woman. 
As for the other, every day, every hour, brings the 
cackling creature further and further into my decoy. 
Even if he tried to turn back now, I do not think 
I should let him. No ; let him swim in and on, and 
in and on, till he reaches the place where I, like the 
decoy man, can catch him fluttering, and — ^wring his 
neck ? Perhaps. 

It is quite clear that the man takes me for an idiot. 
At first he used precautions, invented subterfuges*; 
latterly, certain of my stupidity or indifference, he 
comes and goes without disguise. When I meet him 
driving side by side of my wife in the phaeton, on some 
pretended errand of mercy, he gives me a careless bow, 
a nod. As he goes by my den, on his way to invite her 
out to visit his sister or his church, he makes no excuse, 
but passes jauntily, with a conversational pat for the 
fitupid watch-dog : that is all. It would be amusing, 
I say,^ if it were not almost insufferable. 

This afternoon, as Ellen was going out, I blankly 
suggested that she should stay at home. 

"But you are busy," she said — "always busy with 
your books and experiments.*' 

"Not too busy, my dear Nell, for a tSte-a-tSte with 
you. Where are you going ? To the Vicarage ? " 

" Yes." 

" To see the parson, or his sister ? " 

" Both. We have a great deal to discuss, about the 
designs for the new stained-glass windows, which have 
just come from London." 

"Very interesting; but they will keep for a day. 
I fancy I could show you something quite as interesting, 
in my laboratory.'* 

"I hate the laboratory," she cried, "and those 
horrible experiments." ' 
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" My dear, you shonld not hate what your husbanci 
loves." 

** I don't mean that I hate them, quite ; but I think 
them so useless ! " 

" More useless than stained-glass windows ? " 

"It is certainly not useless to beautify the House 
of Q-od. Oh, I do so wish you could feel as I do about 
these things ! What is the world without them ? " 

" Without stained-glass windows ? '* I suggested 
sarcastically. 

She flushed impatiently. 

" George, why have you such a dislike for religion ? 
Why do you hate everything I love ? " 

" Pardon me, my dear Nell, it was you, not I, that 
spoke of hating. 'Philosophers never hate." 

" Bat you do worse ; you despise it. Thank Q-od 
we have no children. It would be horrible to tell them 
that their father forbade them to go to church, or pray ! " 

It was like a stab into my heart of hearts, that cry 
of thanks to God. Despite myself, I lost my composure. 
She saw it instantly, and in the manner of her sex, 
encroached. 

"Oh, George, do try to think sometimes of these- 
things, for my sake ! You would be so much happier, 
you surely would have so much more blessing, if yon 
sometimes prayed.*' 

" How do you know that I do not pray ? " 

" Because you do not believe." 

" I do not believe precisely as your priest believes,, 
that is all." 

She looked at me eagerly; then, after a moment'^ 
hesitation, cried — 

" George, if I asked a favour, would you grant it ? " 

"Try." 

" Let Mr. Santley come sometimes, and speak with 
you about Gt)d ! " 

This was too much, almost, for even me to bear with 
equanimity. I am afraid I did not look particularly 
amiable as I answered, sharp and short, turning from 
her — 

"After all, I think you had better go and look at 
those designs." 
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" There, you are angry again ! " she cried ; and 
I knew by the sonnd of her voice that her throat was 
choked with tears. "You are always angry when I 
touch upon religion." 

"You were not talking of religion," I retorted; 
"you were talking of that man." 

**Why do you dislike him so? Because he is a 
preacher of the Word ? " 

** Because he is a canting hypocrite, like all his tribe," 
I cried. 

She saw that I had lost my temper, as was inevitable, 
and, sighing deeply, moved to the door. I followed 
her with my eyes. I would have given the world to 
call her back; to clasp her in my arms; to tell her 
my aching fears ; to promise her I would worship any 
God she choose, in any place, in any way, so long as 
she would only be true, and answer my eager impulse 
with a Httle love. But I was too proud for that. 

" Then you are going ? " I said. 

She turned, looking at me very sadly. 

** Yes, if you do not mind." 

I shrogged my ehoulders, and after another sad, 
reproachful look, she left the room. A minute after- 
wards, she drove her ponies past the window, without 
looking up. 

Thursday, September 15. — ^A golden autumn day, so 
warm and stiU that it reminded me of the Indian 
summer. Not a leaf stirred, but the insects in the air 
were like floating blossoms, and seemed to sleep upon 
their wings. Even all round my den the shadows were 
sultry, and intertangled with slumberous shafts of light. 

This fine weather rather disappointed me, for I had 
arranged for a day's recreation. In my youth, before 
I was canght myself in the tedious snares of specula- 
tion, I used to be an ardent fisherman, and I still retain 
sufficient knowledge of the gentle craft to cast a fly 
tolerably. So, tired of work, and a little weary of my 
own thoughts, I determined, for the first time, to take 

advantage of the permission my neighbour, Lord ^ 

has given me, and spend a day upon the river banks. 

Despite the sunshine, and the absence of even a 
breath of wind, I shouldered my basket, lifted my rod, 
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and set oft. Ellen was already ont and about ; so I did 
not see her before I started. Taking a short cut 
tbroagb the sbrabberies, I soon came to the banks 
of the Emmet— as pretty a little stream as ever rippled 
over golden sands, or reached out an azure arm to tnm 
some merry water-mill. Arrived there, I soon saw 
that it would be useless to try a cast till there was 
a little wind; so, without putting my rod together, 
I strolled on along the river-side, till I was several miles 
away from the Manor houge. 

The stream was rather low, but here and there were 
good deep pools, but so calm, so sunny, that every 
overhanging tree, every finger of fern, every blade 
of grass, was reflected in them as in a mirror. Still, as 
the time was, the waters were fuU of life. Over the 
pools hung clusters of flies like glittering spiders' webs, 
scarcely moving in the sunshine ; and when, from time 
to time, a trout rose, he leaped a full foot into the 
golden air above him, and sank back to coolness beneath 
an ever-widening ring of light. Sometimes from the 
grassy edge of the bank a water-rat would slip, 
swimming rapidly across, with his nose just lifted 
above the water, and his tail leaving a thin, bright 
trail. Water-ouzels rose at every curve, following 
swiftly the winding of the stream; and twice past 
my feet flashed a kingfisher, like an azure ray. 

The way lay sometimes through deep grassy meadows, 
sometimes by the sides of corn-fields where the sheaves 
were already slanted, oftentimes through thick shrub- 
beries and woods already yellow with the withering 
leaf. From time to time I passed a farm, with orchards 
sloping down to the very water's edge, or pastures 
slanting down to shallows where the cattle waded, 
breaking the water to silver streaks and whisking their 
tails against the clastering swarms of gnats. It was 
very pleasant and very still, but, from a fishing point 
of view, exceedingly absurd. 

By-and-by, however, a faint breeze began to touch 
the pools, and putting my rod together, and selecting 
my finest casting-line and two tiny flies, I tried a cast. 
Fortunately the wind was blowing sunward, and afl 
I faced the lights the .shadow feU behind me; but, 
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nevertlieless, the shadow of my rod flitted about at 
every cast, and threatened to spoil my sport* My first 
catch was an innocent baby-fish as big as my thumb, 
who came at the fly with a rash, and fought desperately 
when hooked. When I had disengaged him, and put 
him back into the water, he simply gave a flip of his 
little tail, and sailed contemptuously and quite leisurely 
out of sight, making me call to mind, with unusual 
humiliation, the well-known definition which Dr. 
Johnson gave of angling — "a fish at one end of the 
line, and a fool at the other." 

I had tried a good many casts before I took my first 
respectable fish — a trout of about half a pound. I 
caught him in a nice broken bit of water, just below a 
quaint old water-mill ; and just as I put him into the 
basket, the portly miller came out to the granary door, 
and looked at me with a dusty smile. He evidently 
thought me a lunatic, to be out with a fishing-rod on 
such a day. 

Half a mile further on I landed another glittering 
picture of at least a quarter of a pound; after that, 
another of half a pound ; then my luck ceased, the wind 
fell, and it was fuU sunshine. By this time I had 
wandered a good many miles from home, and reached 
the spot where the river plunges into the Oreat 
Omberley woods. Here the stream was so rapid and 
the boughs so thick, that it was useless to think of 
casting ; so I put up my rod, and, leaping over a fence, 
rambled away into the woods. 

How strange and dark and still it was, passing out 
of the sunshine into those shadows, deep and cool as 
the bottom of the sea ! The oak trees stretched their 
gnarled boughs into the air, and all around them were 
the lesser trees of the wood-willow, elder, blackthorn, 
ash, and hazel. The ground beneath was carpeted with 
moss and grass as thick and soft as velvet, with thick 
clusters of fern and bluebells round the tree roots, and 
creepers dangling from every bough. And the wood, 
like the river, was all alive! Conies tumbled across 
the patches of light, and flitted in the shadow, like very 
elves of the woodland; squirrels ran up the gnarled 
tree trunks ; harmless silver snakes glided along the 
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moss; bat here and there, swift and ominous, ran a 
weazel, darting its head this way and that, and fiercely 
scenting the air, in one eternal glutter and hnrry of 
bloodthirsty emotion. Thrush, blackbird, finch, birds 
without number, sang overhead ; save when the shadow 
of the wind-hover or the sparrow-hawk passed across 
the topmost branches, when there was a sudden and 
respectful silence, to be followed by a precipitate hurry 
of exultation, as the enemy passed away. 

If I had been a moralist, I might have seen in this 
wood a microcosm of the world, with its abundant 
happiness, its beauty, and its dark spots of moral 
ugliness and cruelty. In you, Signer Weazel (who 
came so near that I touched you with my rod, which 
you snapped at ferociously, before bolting swiftly into 
the deep grass), I might have seen the likeness of a 
certain sleek creature of my own sex and species, who 
dwells not veiy far away. Nevertheless, I let you go 
in peace ; which was no mercy to the conies, I suppose. 

So I entered the Forest PrimsBval — or such it seemed 
to me, as the blaze of sunshine faded, the boughs 
thickened, the air became full of dark shadows and 
ominous silence. My steps were now deep in grass and 
fern, and the scent of flowers and weeds was thick in 
my nostrils, but I chose a path where the boughs were 
thinnest, and quietly pushed through. While thus I 
rambled, I suppose that I fell, philosopher like, into a 
dream ; at any rate, I seemed to lose all count of time. 

« The world, the life of men, dissolved away 
Into a sense of dimness," 

as some poet sings. I felt primsBval — archetypal so to 
speak, till a sudden shifting of the vegetable kaleido- 
scope recalled from thoughts of Plato and the Archetype 
to a cruel consciousness of self. 

I was moving slowly on, when I heard the sound of 
voices quite close to me. I paused, listening, and only 
just in time, for in another moment I should have been 
visible to the speakers. Well shrouded in deep foliage, 
I looked out to discover what sylvan creatures were 
disporting themselves in that lonely place ; and I saw 
— ^what shall I say ? A nymph and a satyr? a dryad 
and a goat-footed Faun P 
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Just beyond me, tHere was a broad green road 
tbrongb the woodland, deeply carpeted with soft grass, 
but marked here and there with the broad track of a 
wood-waggon ; and on the side of this solitary road, on 
a rude seat fashioned of two oaken stnmps and a rongh 
plank, the nymph was sitting. She wore a light dress 
of some soft material, a straw hat, a country cloak, and 
gloves of Paris kid — a civilized nymph, as yon perceive I 
To complete her modem appearance, she carried a 
closed parasol, and a roll which looked like music. 

How pretty she looked, with the warm light playing 
upon her delicate features, and suffusing her form in 
its delicate drapery ; with the semi-transparent branchea 
behind her, and flowers of the woodland at her feet ! 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE NOTE-BOOK CONTINUED — NYMPH AND SATTB. 

And the satyr P Ah ! I knew him at a glance, despite 
the elegant modem boots used to disguise the cloven 
foot. 

He wore black broadcloth and snowy linen, too, and 
a broad-brimmed clerical hat. His face was seraphically 
pale, but I saw (or fancied I saw) the twinkle of the 
hairy ears of the ignoble, sensual, nymph-compelling, 
naiad-pursuing breed. 

He was talking earnestly, with gestures of eager 
entreaty; for the nymph was crying, and he was 
offering her some kind of consolation. 

Presently he sat down by her side, and threw his 
arms around her. She disengaged herself from his 
embrace, and rose trembling to her feet. 

" Don't touch me ! " she cried. " That is all over 
now. I cannot bear it ! " 

He rose also, and stood regarding her, not with the 
rapturous eyes of a lover, but with a dark and gloomy- 
gaze. Then he said, in a low voice, something which 
I could not catch. But I heard her passionate reply. 

" No, it is all over," she cried \ " and I shall never 
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be at peace again. Even if you kept yoar word, it 
would be the same. You do not love me ; you never 
loved me — ^never ! " 

I crept a little closer, for I was anxious to bear his 
answer. 

"I do love you, Edith; and after what has passed 
between us " 

She shrank away with a faint, despairing cry, and 
put her hand to her face. 

** After what has passed between us, do you think 
that my love can change ? But you are unjust to me, 
to yourself ; too violent and too hard to please. I do 
not like to be suspected, to be watched; and it is 
painful to me, very painful, to be constantly called to 
an account by you. It is not reasonable. Even as 
your husband, I would not bear it ; it would poison the 
peace between us, and convert our married life into a 
simple hell ! " 

He paused ; but her only answer was a sob of pain. 
So he sermonized on : 

" Between man and woman, Edith, there should be 
solemn confidence and trust. When that ceases, love is 
«ure to cease. Why, look at me 1 My trust in you is 
so absolute that no action of yours could shake it; no 
matter how peculiar were the circumstances, I should 
be certain of your faith, your goodness. That is true 
love — ^absolute, implicit faith in the beloved object. I 
wish I could persuade you to imitate it." 

" You know that you can trust me," sobbed the poor 
child, " because I have proved my love." 

" Have I not proved mine ? " he cried, with irritation. 
" Have I not made sacrifice upon sacrifice for your 
sake? Have I not remained here, in this wretched 
<30untry place, when I could have been promoted to 
other and greater spheres of action ? Have I not made 
you my companion, my confidante, my nearest and 
dearest friend ? Edith, why do you persist in such 
•accusations ? What must I do to signify our attach- 
ment ? Shall I marry you at once ? Speak the word, 
and although, as you know, it would involve the ruin 
x)f all my worldly projects, I will do as you desire." 

I had heard enough to convince me that the a&ar 
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Tinder discussion was no a£Pair of mine, and that I had 
no right to continue playing the spy ; so I was drawing 
back as gently as possible, and about to return the way 
I came, when I was suddenly arrested by the next word» 
spoken. 

" Give up Mrs. Haldane ! " 

The nymph was the speaker. She stood with her 
wild eyes fixed upon the other's face, which did not 
improve in beauty of expression. For myself, I started, 
stung to the quick ; then I returned, trembling, to my 
place of espionage. 

" Give up Mra. Haldane ! " repeated the girl. " I 
ask nothing more than that. I will not force you to 
marry me, Charles, till it is^ for your good ; indeed, if 
I did^ I know that we should be unhappy, and that 
you would never forgive me. But you can at least 
cease to be so familiar with Mrs. Haldane." 

He had discovered by this time, I suppose, that the 
pleading mood availed him little; at all events, he 
suddenly changed his tone, and with a cry of angry 
indignation, he exclaimed — 

" Edith, take care ! I have told you that I will not 
suffer it ! How dare you suspect that lady ! How 
dare you ! " 

And he stood towering over her (the satyr !) in the 
fulness of his snowy shirt-front and the whiteness of 
his moral indignation. 

"It is no use being angry," she returned, with a 
certain stubbornness, though I could see that she was 
cowed, in the manner of gentle women, by his violent 
physical passion. " After what you have told me, after 
what I have seen " 

" Edith, again, take care ! " 

" You are always with her," she continued, " night 
time and day-time. I am amazed that Mr. Haldane 
does not notice it. It is the talk of the place." 

With another exclamation, he turned his back and 
walked rapidly away. 

** Come back ! " she cried hysterically. " If you 
leave like that, I will drown myself in the river." 

He returned and faced her. 

** You will drive me mad ! " he said. " I am sick of 
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it. I am more like a slave than a free man. Yon will 
not snffer me even to have a friend." 

" She is more than a friend. Yon have told me 
yonrself, that you loved her." 

" And so I did," he answered, " though of course she 
is nothing to me now.'* 

** Why are you always with her ? " 

" I am interested in her, deeply interested. She is 
unhappy with her husband, and as a minister of the 
gospel '* 

With her tearful, truthful eyes, fixed so earnestly 
upon him, no wonder he paused and blushed. 

" Charles, do not be a hypocrite ! At least be 
honest. She is more to you than a friend." 

He raised his hands heavenward, in pulpit fashion, 
and protested. 

"Edith, I swear to you before God, that there is 
nothing whatever between us. She is a stainless lady, 
her husband does not understand her, I am her spiritual 
friend and guide." 

"Yes, Charles; I understand," she said, still earnestly 
watching him. " Jtist as you were mine ! " 

I think ifc worth while to put that little sentence in 
italics. It was a home stroke, and took away the 
satyr's breath. 

" Edith, for shame ! " he cried. " You know you do 
not mean what you say. If I thought you meant it, 
I should break with you for ever. I tell you again, 
Mrs. Haldane is above reproach, and ifc is simply dis- 
graceful to couple her name, in such a manner, with 
mine. And you would infer, now, that I have in- 
fluenced your own life for evil; you would mock at 
my spiritual pretensions, and brand me as a base, 
unworthy creature. Well, Edith, perhaps you are 
right. Perhaps I have given you cause. I have shown 
you that I love you, beyond position, beypnd the world, 
beyond even my own self-respect, and this is my 
return." 

I could have sprung out and strangled the fellow, he 
was so cruel and yet so plausible, so superbly selfish and 
yet so completely self-deceiving ; and I saw that with 
every word he uttered he gained a fresh hold over the 
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lieart of the pretty fool who was listening. While he 
spoke, she sobbed as if her little heart was ready to 
break ; and when he ceased, she eagerly held out her 
arms. 

** Oh, Charles, don't say that ! Don't say that my 
loTO has been a curse to you ! " 

"You drive me to say it," he answered moodily; 
"you make me miserable with your jealousy, your 
suspicion." 

" Don't say that I make you miserable — don't ! " she 
sobbed. 

" You used to be so different," he continued, still pre- 
serving his. tone of moral injury ; " you used to be so 
interested in my work, my daily duties. Now, you do 
nothing but reproach me ; and why ? Because I have 
found an old friend, who happens to be of your own 
sex, but who is far above the folly of a meaningless 
flirtation, and who little deserves the cruel slur you 
cast upon her. Am I, then, to have no friends, no 
acquaintances ? Is every step I take to be measured 
by the unreasoning suspicion of a jealous woman P " 

By this time she had put her arms about his neck, 
and was sobbing on his breast. 

"Oh, Charles, don't be so hard with me! It is all 
because I love you — ah, so much ! " 

"But you should concjuer these wicked feelings " 

"I try! I try!" 

" You should have more confidence, more faith. You 
know how much I care for you." 

"Yes; but sometimes I feel afraid. Mrs. Haldane 
is so much cleverer, so much more beautiful, than I 
am, and she was your first love. They say men never 
love twice." 

" That is nonsense, Edith." 

" But you do love me, dear P you do ? " 

Ugh, the satyr! He answered her with kisses^ 
straining her to his heart; and she, sobbing and 
clinging round him, was quite conquered. I felt sick 
to see her at his mercy. Then their voices sank, and 
he whispered, and I saw the bright blood mount to her 
cheek and brow. But, alas ! she did not shrink awaj^j 
any more. 
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Thus whispering and kissing, with eyes of passion 
fixed npon one another, they moved away, taking a 
lonely path into the woods beyond me. My first 
impulse was to follow them, and to tear them asunder. 
But after all, I reflected it was no affair of mine, and 
I knew now, moreover, that nothing in the world 
would save her from him — or from herself. 



CHAPTER XXVm, 

A MONKISH TALE (fROM THE NOTB-BOOK). 

Sunday^ Sept, 19. — My wife has gone to church. 

I can hear the bells ringing in the distance as I 
write, , • • Now they cease, and at this very moment 
the clergyman, "snowy-banded, delicate-handed," ia 
ascending the pulpit stairs, amid the reverent hush o£ 
his congregation. 

Though several times of late she has suggested that 
a little church-going would do me good, Ellen did not 
ask me to accompany Hbr on this occasion; indeed, I 
thought at first that she was going to stay at home 
herself. At breakfast she was irritable and absent- 
minded, and she did not dress or order the carriage 
until the last moment. There was evidently a hard 
struggle in her mind whether she should go to church 
or not. Ultimately, she decided to go. 

Out of this and other unpleasant indications, I have 
made a discovery. My wife, despite her purity, despite 
her lofty sense of honour, \& jealous of the clergyman. 

The day after my fishing expedition, I quietly told 
her what I had seen in the woodland. It was not 
without due deliberation that I determined to do so. 
One portion of the truth, however, I carefully con- 
cealed : namely, the references made by the lovers to 
herself. For the same reason, I showed no sign of 
personal suspicion, but treated the affair lightly, as 
a thing of indifference. 

I began the conversation in this way, while beating 
the shell of my second egg at breakfast— 
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"By the way, my dear Nell, I have made a dis- 
covery/' 

She looked up and smiled nnsuspiciously. '' Some- 
thing terrible, I suppose ; like Dr. Dupre's elixir ? " 

*'0h dear no, nothing nearly so scientific; a mere 
social discovery, my dear. I have found out that I 
was right ; that if your pet parson is not married, he 
ought to be." 

I saw her change colour ; but, bending her head over 
her teacup, she forced a laugh. 

" What nonsense you're talking ! " 

"Don't. call it nonsense till you hear my story. It 
will interest you, being quite piscatorial and idylhc. 
-Conceive to yourself, first, the primeaval woodland ; 
then two figures, a nymph in a frock and a satyr in a 
clerical coat. The nymph, your friend Miss Dove ; the 
satyr, your other friend, Mr. Santley. She was crying ; 
he consoling. I heard their conversation ; I saw them 
quarrel, make it up, embrace, kiss, and disappear. I 
think you will agree with me that so pretty a pastoral 
fihould have, in a moral country, but one sequel — 
marriage. 

Bow whito and strange she seemed ! How nervously 
she fought with her agitation ! 

** I don't believe a word of what you say ! " she 
cried. " You saw all this ; but how ? " 

I told her how, and she uttered a cry of virtuous 
indignation. 

"It is shameful!" she exclaimed. "I will never 
speak to him again — never ! " 

" On the contrary, I think you should speak to him, 
and, like a true match-maker, produce the denouemenL 
You need not tell him that I played Peeping Tom; 
but, without doing so, you can act on the information 
I have given you. After all, if he really loves the 
girl " 

" But he does not love her ! " 

She paused, trembling and flushing, conscious of her 
blunder. 

" Then is he a greater scoundrel than even 1 
suspected ! " 

"There must be some mistake. I am sure Mr« 

o 
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Santley would do nothing dishononrable. As to 
marrying, his ideas are those of the High Church. He 
does not think that a priest has any right to many." 

I looked at her in amazement. After what I had 
told her, conld she possibly be attempting to jnstify 
him P If so, the case was worse than I had foreseen^ 
and her moral sense had already been efEectually 
poisoned. She continued rapidly and eagerly, as if con- 
tending in argument, with her own thoughts. 

" A clergyman's position is very difficult. If he is 
unmarried, as a true priest should be, he is persecuted 
by all the marriageable girls of his parish. His 
slightest attentions are misconstrued, his most inno- 
cent acts exaggerated ; and if he shows a friendly 
interest in any young person, he is sure to be mis- 
understood. I have no doubt, after all, that what you 
saw could be easily explained ; and that, in any case, 
Miss Dove is the person really to blame." 

I was right, then : justification, and — jealousy. 

"You forget," I answered quickly, "that I heard 
the whole conversation. Besides, though the language 
of words may be distorted, that of kisses and embraces 
is unmistakable." 

" He did not kiss her ; he did not embrace her ! I 
will never believe it.*' 

"Then, you simply assume that I am stating an 
untruth P ' 

"I know how glad you are," she cried passionately, 
" to put this slur upon him." 

I With some difficulty I mastered my indignation. 
Sick of the discussion, I rose and prepared to leave the 
room ; but before leaving I spoke, with cold decision,' to 
the following effect :— 

" I have told you precisely what I saw ; it is for you 
to impeach my motives, if you please, and to think, in 
your infatuation, that I dislike Mr. Santley because of 
the cloth he wears. If you doubt me, question the 
girl ; you can possibly get the truth from her. In any 
case, remember that, from this moment, I forbid you 
to entertain that man in my house." 

So I left her, leaving my words to work. 

The next day, i.e. yesterday, Santley called. She 
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did not see Mm, but sent out a message tliat slie was 
engaged. I saw him creeping, pale and crestfallen, 
pskst my laboratory door. 

Since the conversation recorded above, Ellen and I 
have not alluded to the subject ; indeed, we have seen 
little of each other, and spoken still less. Possibly 
onr temporary estrangement might account for the 
fixed pallor, the cold look of sorrow and reproach, 
on my wife's face ; but I am inclined to fear other- 
wise. At all events, the thing had gone so far, and 
I knew so much, that the overtures to reconciliation 
could not come from me. I had to conquer my 
struggling tenderness, and watch. 

The great struggle came this morning. I observed 
it with sickening suspense. Had honest indignation 
conquered, had Ellen held to her first decision of not 
returning into that man's church, I think I should 
have taken her into my arms and begged her pardon 
for suspecting her. But no ! she has gone ; not, I am 
sure, to pray. Surely I am a model husband, to sit so 
tamely here ! 

Sunday Evening. — She drove home immediately 
after morning service, and I saw by the expression of 
her face that she was greatly agitated. We lunched 
in silence, and afterwards she took a volume of sermons 
and sat reading on the terrace. Later on in the after- 
noon, while I sat writing alone, she came in behind 
me, and before I could speak, put her arms around my 
neck and kissed me. 

" Forgive me," she cried, with her beautiful eves full 
of tears. " Oh, Q^orge, I am so unhappy ! I cannot 
bear to quarrel." 

And she knelt by my side, looking pitifully up into 
my face. 

I returned her kiss, and for the time being, in her 
soft embrace, forgot my suspicions. It was a happy 
hour ! Neither of us spoke of the subject of our 
disagreement. 

TvssdoAf, — ^Af ter a temporary calm, the storm has 
again broken, and the weather is still charged with 
thunder. Let me try to record calmly what has taken 
place. 
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THis afternoon, as I sat at work, Baptisto entered 
quietly. 

"I think yoiL are wanted, senor; there is some one 

here." 

" What do you mean ? Who is it ? " 

" The clergyman, senor. He is with my lady." 

I started angrily; then, conquering myself, I 
demanded — 

" Did they send you for me ? '* 

"No, senor,*' replied Baptisto, with his mysterious 
look ; " but I thought you would like to know." 

I could have struck the fellow, for I saw that he had 
been playing the spy. Nevertheless, I remembered 
that I had forbidden Ellen to entertain Santley again 
at the Manor, and I felt my indignation rapidly rising 
at the thought of her disobedience. Angry and humi- 
liated, I rose to my feet. 

" Where are they ? " I asked. 

" In the drawing-room, senor." 

I at once went thither, uncertain what to say or do ; 
for I was determined, if possible, not to make a scene. 
Now, the great drawing-rooms of the Manor house con- 
fiist of two old-fashioned apartments, communicating 
with a curtained archway, where there was once a 
folding-door. The inner room opens on a lobby com- 
municating with the house; the outer opens on the 
terrace. I approached from within, and finding the 
door open, entered softly. No one was visible ; but I 
heard voices whispering in the outer room. 

After a moment's hesitation, I sat down in an arm- 
chair, and took up a book from the table. My back 
was to the curtained archway, and facing me was a 
large mirror, in which the archway and the dimly 
lighted, rose-coloured chamber beyond were dearly 
reflect^. 

The whispering continued. 

I could bear the suspense no longer, and was about 
to rise and make my presence known, when the voices 
were raised, and I heard the clergyman exclaim — 

" Ellen, for God's sake ! I can explain everything ! " 

Ellen ! My satyr was familiar. I crouched in my 
armchair, listening, as my wife replied-— 
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" Why should you explain to me ? I have no wish to 
listen, Mr. Santley. Only I am shocked and indignant 
at what I have heard." 

" But there is not one word of truth in it. Who is 
your informant ? I demand to know his name." 

I strained my ears in suspense, wondering how 
she would reply, for I already guessed the bearings 
of the conversation. To my surprise, she replied 
paraboKcally — 

" It is the common talk of the place.*' 

" Then it is a simple scandal ! ' 

" You are not engaged to Miss Dove ? " 

" Certainly not. She herself can tell you that there 
is nothing of the kind between us. I will admit freely 
that she has a great esteem for me — that, in short, she 
is attached to me ; and that possibly, if I desired it, 
she would marry me.*' 

There was a silence. Then I heard Ellen say, 
quietly and firmly — 

" Will you answer me a question ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Did you meet Miss Dove alone, last Thursday ? ** 

I felt that her eyes were fixed upon his face as she 
put the question, and I guessed how it startled and 
amazed him; but he was unabashed, and replied 
instantly — 

" Where ? " 

She waited a moment, like one pausing to give the 
coujp de grdcBy before she said — 

"Close to the river-side, among Lord 's plan- 
tations." 

Greatly to my astonishment, for I naturally expected 
a denial, the answer came at once, in a clear, decided 
voice. 

"Yes, I did meet her.** 

I could imagine, though I could not see, my wife's 
start of virtuous indignation. Almost instantly, I saw 
her image in the mirror before me, as she rapidly 
crossed the room beyond ; then he followed, black- 
suited, like the devil. In the dim distance of the 
mirror, I now saw their two figures reflected, floating 
faintly in the roae-coloured light beyond the curtains. 
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Their backs were turned to me, their faces were looking 
out upon the terrace. 

"I have nothing to conceal/' he continued passion- 
ately. " Some enemy has been spying upon me ; but 
I repeat, I hare nothing to conceal. Only, I wished to 
spare Miss Dove. Now that you have made reserve 
impossible, I will admit, frankly, that she has miscon- 
strued certain harmless attentions, and that, on the 
day you mention, she came upon me by accident, and 
reproached me for my coldness, my want of sympathy. 
She even went further, and asked me to marry her. I 
tell you this in sacred confidence, for I have no right 
to inform others of the young lady's indiscretion." 

" Was that all that passed ? " 

" All, I assure you.* 

Ellen gave a peculiar laugh, the sound of which I 
did not like at all. There is nothing more significant 
than a woman's light laugh — nothing, sometimes, more 
horrible. 

" She was reproachful, and you — consoled her ? " 

" Consoled her ? " 

'^ As a true lover should, — with kisses and embraces ? 
You see, I know everything ! " 

" It is a calumny," cried the clergyman, with seeming 
indignation. " True, I was gentle with her, for I felt 
very sorry. I reasoned and remonstrated with the 
foolish cHld : after all, she is a child only. Oh, Ellen, 
how could you listen to such an accusation ? — ^you who 
know that there is but one woman in the world who has 
my love, my life's devotion, and that you are that 
woman." 

Did my eyes deceive me, or had he stretched out an 
arm to embrace her P No, I was right ! 

"Take away your arm!" she cried. "I will not 
suffer it!" 

She did suffer it, notwithstanding* 

" Ellen ! dearest Ellen ! " 

He drew her towards him, and I thought she was 
going to yield to his embrace; but she shook herself 
free, and in a moment, before he knew her purpose, had 
opened the window and glided out upon the terrace. 
He followed her with a cry, and so — ^my mirror was 
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empty. I rose to my feet, sick and dazed with what 
I had seen, and prepared to follow. 

What should I do P Should I at once ayow my 
knowledge of what had taken place, and seize my satyr 
by the throat ; or, smiting him in the face, fling him 
from my door ? Should I stand by tamely, and see my 
hearth violated, my wife tempted, by a common snake 
of the parish ? If I had been less angry with my wife 
herself, I am sure I should have taken the violent 
course. But I saw now, to my horror, that she was 
neither adamantine nor marble. She had allowed him 
to know his evil power upon her, and to see that the 
knowledge of his power over another woman, so far from 
shocking and repulsing her, had increased the fascina- 
tion. If I denounced him openly, it would be to admit 
his rivalry, and, by inference, to complete her degradation. 

Fortunately, I have been accustomed, from youth 
upward, to control my strongest feelings, whether of 
tenderness or anger ; and though I am capable enough 
of strong passion, I have generally the power to dis- 
guise it. In the present emergency, I found my habit 
of self-restraint stand me in good stead. I advanced 
into the outer room. By the time I had reached it, I 
was calm and cool to all outward appearances. 

Quite quietly, I approached the window, and gazed 
out upon the terrace. 

There they stood, he talking eagerly, she with face 
averted from him, and looking my way. She saw me 
in a moment, and started in agitation. I nodded grimly, 
and opening the folding windows, looked out. Then, 
all at once, I drew back apologetically. 

"Ah, there you are!" I said to my wife. "I was 
lookiug for you.*' 

She stepped over to the window, looking strangely 
pale and scared. I had not even looked at, much less 
addressed, her companion ; but he approached, with a 
ghastly smile. 

" I'm afraid I interrupt you," I continued. " Some 
religious business, I suppose ? Shall I retire till it is 
settled ? " 

He looked at me doubtfully ; but Ellen immediately 
replied — 
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*' Do not go away. Mr. Santley is just leaving." 

Still preserving my sang froid, I sat down in one of 
the garden seats on the terrace, and opened the book 
which I had lifted at random from the drawing-room 
table. Curiously enough, it was a work which is rather 
a favourite of mine, one of Sebastiano's " Tales in 
Verse." I knew the thing, particularly the passage 
on which the page had opened, and which, strange to 
say, had a certain reference to the present situation. 

** Pray proceed with your talk," I said. " I have 
something here to amuse me, till you have done." 

So I sat reading, or pretending to read. I did not 
even glance up, but I felt that they were looking un- 
easily at one another. There was a long pause. At 
last I lifted my eyes. 

"I'm sure rm in the way," I said; and rose as if 
to go. 

"No, no ! " cried Ellen, more and more uneasy at my 
manner, which I'm afraid was ominous. " We were 
only discussing some foolish village matters, on which 
Mr. Santley wished to have my advice." 

"Very well," I replied. Then, turning to Santley^ 
I inquired quietly, " Do you read Spanish ? " 

He shook his head. 

" That's a pity,'* I continued. " Otherwise, you 
might have been much amused by this little work, 
written by a priest like yourself, though not quite of 
your persuasion." 

" Is it a tale ? " asked Ellen, bending over me. 

" Yes ; one of old Sebastiano's * Tales in Verse.' Its 
author, I may tell you, was a Castihan monk, who 
abandoned the Church for the heretical pursuit of 
story- writing, and took * Sebastiano ' as a pseudonym. 
The story I am reading here is considered, by many, his 
masterpiece. The verse is assonantio throughout, the 
subject " 

Here my satyr could not forbear a gesture of im- 
patience and irritation. 

" I'm afraid I bore you, sir," I said, smiling. "Tour 
tastes are not literary, I fear ? " 

" I seldom read fiction," he answered. " I consider 
it too trivial, and a waste of time." 
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" Do you really tlunk so P I grant you, if the work 
is not of a truly moral nature, like the present. As I 
was going to tell you, the subject of this story, or 
tragedy in narrative, is edifying in the extreme. There 
was once in Castile a parish priest, an exceedingly 
handsome fellow, who, in a moment of impulse, fell 
deeply in love with a Spanish lady.'* 

There was no need to look up now. I felt that they 
were both fascinated, not knowing what was to come. 
Ellen's hand was on my chair, which vibrated with the 
violent beating of her heart. 

"Very prettily does Sebastiano describe the course 
of this amour. The priest's first struggles to resist 
temptation, his frequent fastings and spiritual purgings, 
his growing desperation, his final yielding to the spelL 
To be brief, he at last spoke to her, avowed his passion, 
and flung himself, despairing and imploring, at her 
feet." 

"And she ? '* asked Ellen, in a voice so low that I 
scarcely heard her. 

" Oh, the story says but little of her answer, though 
doubtless it was to the purpose, as the sequel proves. 
They understood one another, and might doubtless* 
have been happy, but for one unfortunate impediment, 
which both had forgotten. The lady had — a husband! " 

Ah, that frightened, beating heart ! how it leapt and 
struggled, as the little hand still clutched my chair ! 
I just glanced up, and meeting my gaze, she made an 
appealing gesture ; for she began to understand. As 
for him, he stood pale and sullen, scowling at me 
with his seraphic face, and as yet imperfectly com- 
prehending. 

"A husband!" I repeated, turning over a leaf. "He, 
poor devil, was an alchemist, a dreary, doting seeker 
for the elixir of immortal life, and they thought him 
— blind. In this they were mistaken. As the poor 
flat flounder on the bottom of the sea, lying half buried 
and invisible in the sand and mud, still with its watery 
jelly of an eye surveys the liquid welkin overhead, 
so he, our alchemist, was marking much in silence. 
Well, sir, the thing grew, till at last, out of that 
obscure laboratory where the dreamer toiled there 
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came a tlmnderbolt. One fine morning the lady was 
found — dead ! " 

" Dead ! " 

They both echoed the word involuntarily. 

" Yes ; but the cnrions part of the affair has yet to 
be told. They found her lying, as if sleeping, in her 
bed ; so sweet, so quiet, so peaceful, no one in the 
world would have dreamed that she had been destroyed 
by a malignant poison. Such, however, was the case." 

Santley buttoned his coat, and moved nervously 
towards the door. 

** A horrible story ! '* he said. " I detest these tales 
of violence and murder. Besides, though I am not a 
Boman Catholic, I look upon such rubbish as a calumny 
upon the Christian Church." 

I smiled. 

** The Church's historv, I am afraid, offers endless 
corroborations." 

" I do not believe it ; and I hold that the Church 
should be saved from such attacks." 

'^ Pardon me," I persisted ; while Ellen's hand was 
softly laid upon my shoulder, as if beseeching me to 
cease, "the Church may be sacred, but so, you will 
admit, is the marriage tie. For myself, I am old- 
fashioned enough to sympathize with that poor al- 
chemist, and applaud his rough-and-ready mode of 
vengeance." 

"Then you justify a cowardly murder? " he returned, 
trembling violently. " But, there, I must really go." 

" Pardon me, I don't call it murder at all." 

" Not murder ? " he ejaculated. 

" No, sir ; righteous vengeance. Were such a state 
of things possible now — though, of course, wives are 
now all pure, and priests all immaculate — I should 
recommeud the same remedy. What, must you go ? 
Well, good day; and pray excuse a scholar's warmth. 
Actually, as I discussed that old monkish nonsense, I 
almost thought it reaV^ 

He forced a feeble laugh, and then, with one long 
look at my wife, and a murmured " Good afternoon " 
to us both, retreated through the drawing-room doors. 
I sat still, as if intent on mv book. 
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Tlie moment he had gone, Ellen canght me wildly 
by the arm. 

" George ! look at me — speak to me ! *' 

" Well ? " I said, looking np quietly. 

" What does it mean ? Why did yon tell that wild 
tale ? You did not do it without a purpose." 

" Certainly not." 

She stood pale as death, clasping her hands together. 

"You did not think — ^you could not, dare not — 
that " 

" That what, pray ? " I demanded coldly, seeing that 
she paused. 

" That you suspect — that you can belieye — ^that " 

She paused again ; then she added pleadingly — 

"Oh, George, you would never do me such a wrong! ". 

"I have done you no wrong," I replied. "Yon, on 
the other hand, have disobeyed me ? " 

" How ? " 

" I forbade you to entertain that man in my house." 

" He came unexpectedly. Indeed, indeed, I wish he 
had not come." 

She looked so pretty and so despairing, that I should 
have straightway forgiven her, had I not suddenly 
called to mind the conversation in the drawing-room. 
Women are strange creatures. At that moment, I am 
certain she fervently believed that she was innocent,! 
and I cruel. And yet ... I knew, by her humility! 
and by her sorrow, that she partially reproached 
herself for having awakened my anger. 

" Let there be an end to this," I said. " You must 
never speak to that man again." 

" Never speak to him ! " she repeated imploringly. 
**But he is our clergyman, and if I break with him 
there will be a scandal. Indeed, George, he is not 
as bad as you think him. He is very earnest and 
impetuous, but he is good and noble." 

" What ! do you defend him P " 

She did not reply, 

"You must choose between him and me; between 
the man whom you know to be a hypocrite, and the 
man who is your husband. If he comes here again, 
I shall deal with him in my own fashion ; remember 
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that! I spared him to-day, because I thouglit him 
too contemptible for any kind of violence. But I know 
his character, and you know it; that is enough. I 
shall not warn you again." 

"With these words, I walked to my den. There, once 
alone, I gave way to my overmastering agitation. I 
found myself trembling like a leaf; looking in a mirror, 
I saw that I was pale as a ghost. 

An hour passed thus. Then I heard a knock at the 
door. 

Enter Baptisto. 

" Well, what do you want ? " I cried, angrily enough. 

Before I knew it he was on his knees, seizing and 
kissing my hand. 

" Senor, I know everything ! " he cried. " I have 
known it all along. That was why I remained at 
home when you were away — to watch, to play the spy. 
Senor, give me leave ! Let me avenge you ! 

I shook him ofE with an oath, for I hated the fellow's 
sympathy. 

" You fool," I said, " I want no one to play the spy 
for me. Stop, though ! What do you mean ? What 
wo aid you like to do ? " 

In a moment he had sprung to his feet, and flashed 
before my eyes one of those long knives that Spaniards 
carry. His eyes flashed with homicidal fire. 

" I would plunge this into his heart ! '* 

I could not help laughing, — a little furiously. 

" Put up that knife, you idiot ! Put it up, I say \ 
This is England, not Spain, and here we manage 
matters very differently. And now, let me have no 
more of this nonsense. Be good enough to go about 
your business.'' 

He yielded almost instantly to my old mastery over 
him, and, with a respectful bow, wi&drew. So ended 
the curious events of the day. I have set them down 
in their order as they occurred. I wonder if this is 
the last act of my little domestic drama ? If not,* what 
is to happen next ? Well, we shall soon see. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

HUSH-MONET. 

Mrs. Haldane had not exaggerated when, in her cross- 
examination of the vicar, she had described his intimate 
friendship to Miss Dove as the common talk of the 
parish. There beats about the life of an English 
clergyman a light as fierce, in its small way, as that 
other light which, according to the poet, 

"... beats about tbe throne. 
And blackens every blot ! " 

Charles Santley was very mnch mistaken if he 
imagined that his doings altogether escaped scandal. 
As usual, however, the darkest suspicions and ugliest 
innuendoes were reserved for the lady ; and before very 
long Edith Dove was the subject of as pretty a piece of 
scandal as ever exercised the gossips of even an English 
village. 

Now, the thing was a long time in the air before it 
reached the ears of the person most concerned. Tongues 
wagged, fingers pointed, all the machinery of gossip 
was set in motion for months before poor Edith had 
any suspicion whatever. Gradually, however, there 
came upon her the consciousness of a certain social 
change. Several families with which she had been on 
intimate terms showed, by signs unmistakable, their 
desire to avoid her visits, and their determination not 
to return them. One virtuous spinster, on whom she 
had expended a large amount of sympathy, not to speak 
of tea and sugar, openly cut her one morning at the 
post-office ; and even the paupers of the village showed 
in their bearing a certain lessening of that servility 
which, in the mind of a properly constituted British 
pauper, indicates respect. Things were becoming 
ominous, when, late one evening, her aunt boldly- 
broached the subject. 

Edith had taken her hat and cloak^ and was going 
out, when the old lady spoke. 
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Where are you going so late ? I hope — ^not down 
to the Vicarage P " 

Edith turned in astonishment. 

" Yes, I am going there," she replied. 

<< Then listen to my advice : take off your things and 
stay at home." 

The tone was so decided, the manner so peculiar, 
that Edith was startled in spite of herself. Before she 
could make any remark, her aunt continued — 

" Sit down and listen to me. I mean to talk to you, 
for no one has a hotter right ; and if I can put a stop 
to your folly, I will. Do you know the whole place is 
talking of you — that it has been talking of you for 
months P xes, Edith, it is the truth ; and I am bound 
to say you yourself are the very person to blame." 

Almost mechanically, Edith took off her hat and 
threw it on the table. Then she looked eagerly at her 
aunt. 

" What do they say about me P " she cried. 

" They say you are making a fool of yourself ; but 

|that is not all. They say worse — horrible things. Of 

(course I know they are untrue, for you were always a 

Igood girl ; but you are sometimes so indiscreet. When 

a young girl is always in the company of a young man, 

ieven a clergyman, and nothing comes of it, people will 

'talk. Take my advice, dear, and put an end to it at 

once ! " 

• Edith smiled — a curious, far-off, bitter smile. She 

was not surprised at her aunt's warning ; for she had 

expected it a long time, and had been rather surprised 

that it had not come before. 

" Put an end to what P *' she said quietly. " I don't 
know what you mean." 

" You know well enough, Edith." 

'' Indeed I do not. If people talk, that is their affair ; 
bat I shall do as I please." 

And she took up her hat again, as if to go. 

'^ Edith, I insist ! You shall not go out to-night. It 
is shameful for Mr. Santley to encourage you ! If you 
>only knew how people talk ! You are not engaged to 
;Mr. Santley, and I tell you it is a scandal ! " 

Edith flashed nervously, as she replied — 
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^^ There is no scandal, annt I Mr. Santley- 



** I have no patience with him. In a minister of the 
gospel, it is disgraceful." 

" What is disgraceful ? " 

'< The encouragement he gives yon, when he knows 
he has no intention of marrying you." 

"How do you know that ? *' said Edith again, with 
that far-ofE curious smile. 

** He has not even proposed ; you are not engaged ? 
If you were, it would be different.*' 

With a quiet impulse of tenderness, Edith bent over 
her aunt and kissed her. The old lady looked up in 
surprise, and saw that her niece's eyes were full of 
tears. 

" Edith, what is it ? What do you mean ? " 

" That we have been engaged a long time." 

" And you did not tell me ? " 

*' He did not want it known, and even now it is a 
secret. You must promise to tell no one.** 

" But why ? There is nothing to be ashamed of.** 

" It is his wish,*' said the girl, gently. 

Then kissing her aunt again, and leaving her much 
relieved in mind, she went away, strolling quietly in 
the direction of the Vicarage. As she walked, her 
tears continued to fall, and her face was very sorrowful ; 
for there lay upon her spirit a heavy shadow of terror 
and distrust. With how different an emotion had she, 
only a year before, flown to meet the man she loved ! 
How eagerly and gladly, then, he had awaited her 
coming ! And now ? Alas, she did not even know if 
she would find him at all. Sometimes he seemed to 
avoid her, to be weary of her company. All was so 
changed, she reflected, since the Haldanes came homo 
to the Manor. He was no longer the same, and she 
herself was different. Would it ever end ? Would 
sheerer be happy again ? 

The shadows of night were falling as she walked 
through the lianes, with her eyes sadly flxed on the 
dim spii^e of the village church. Close to a plantation 
on the roadside, she encountered a woman and a man 
in conversation. She recognized the woman at a' 
glance, as Sal Bexley, the black sheep of the parish, 
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who got her living by singing from one public-honse to 
another ; and she had passed by without a word, when 
a voice called her. 

" Here, mistress ! " 

She turned, and encountered a pair of bold black 
eyes. Sal, the pariah, stood facing her, swinging her 
old guitar and grinning mischievously. 

"I'm afraid you're growing proud, mistress. You 
didn't seem to know me." 

There was something sinister in the girl's manner. 
Edith drew aside, and would have passed on without 
any reply, but the other ran before her and blocked 
the way. 

" No, you don't go like that, I want a word with 
thee, my fine lady. Ah, you may toss your head, but 
you'd best bide a bit, and listen." 

" What do you want ? I cannot stay." 

" No call to hurry," cried Sal, with a coarse laugh. 
** Thy man's out, and don't expect thee. Belike he's 
gone courting some one else. Ah, he's a rum chap, 
the minister, though he do set up for a saint." 

Edith shuddered and shrank back. 

" Go away," she said. " How dare you speak to me 
like that ? " 

" Dare ? That's a good one ! No, you shan't pass 
till I've done wi' thee." 

Edith was getting positively frightened, for the girl's 
manner was so rude and threatening, when she saw a 
tall figure approaching, and in a moment recognized 
the clergyman. He was close to them, and paused in 
astonishment at seeing the two together. 

" Miss Dove ! Is anything the matter ? Why are 
you here, so late, and in such company ? " 

He paused, looking suspiciously at Sal, who laughed 
impudently. 

*' I was passing by, and she stopped me. Do send 
her away ! 

" Send me away ? " cried the pariah. " TU come 
when I please, and I'll go when I please. I'm as good 
as she." 

Mr. Santley stepped forward, and placed his hand 
on her arm. 
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" What are you doing here P I thonght you were far 
away." 

" So I were ; but I've come back. Well P " 

" Remember what I told you, I will not have my 
parish disgraced any longer by your conduct. I have 
warned you repeatedly before. Where are you 
BtayingP'^ 

"Down by the river-side, master. IVe joined the 
gipsies, d'ye see.*' 

"Always an outcast," said Santley, with a certain 
gloomy pity. " Will nothing reform you P " 

**No, master," answered the girl, grinning. **I'm 
a bad lot." . 

" I'm afraid you are." 

"But mind this," she continued, with some vehe- 
mence, '* there's others, fine ladies too, as bad as me. 
Though I like a chap, and ain't afraid to own it, and 
though I gets my living anyhow, I'm. no worse than 
my betters, master. " You've no cause to bully me, so 
don't try it on, master. I can speak when I like, and 
I can hold my tongpie when I like. Gi' me a guinea, 
and I'll hold my tongue." 

She held out her brown hand, leering up into his face. 

"What do you mean?" he exclaimed. "I shall 
give you no money." 

She looked round at Edith, who stood by trembling. 

" Tell him he'd best, mistress — for thy sake ! Come^ 
it's worth a guinea ! There's many a folk hereabouts 
would gi* five, to see what I saw t'other day, down 
to Omberley wood." 

Edith started in a new terror, while her face flushed 
scarlet and her. head swam round. Santley winced, 
but preserving his composure, looked fixedly and sternly 
at the outcast. 

" You're a bold hussy," he said, between his set teeth, 
" as bold as bad. ' But take care ! Do you know that 
if I only say one word, I can have you up before the 
magistrates and sent back to prison ? " 

" What for ? " snarled the girl. 

"For vagrancy, begging, and threatening a lady 
on the roadside ! " 

**A pretty lady. And I bean't begging, neither. 

P 
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Well, send me to prison, and wlien I'm up before the 
magistrates, 1*11 tell 'em "why you were down upon me. 
Come!" 

Santley was about to reply angrily, when Edith 
interposed. Trembling and almost fainting, she had 
taken out her purse. 

"Here is some money," she cried; "give it to her 
and let her go ! " 

" She does not deserve a farthing," exclaimed Santley. 
" Still, if you wish it " 

" Yes, yes ! I — ^I am sorry for her." 

Santley opened the purse, and took out a sovereign. 

" If I give you this, will you promise to go out of the 
parish ? " 

"Maybe." 

"And to conduct yourself properly — to turn, over 
a new leaf ? " 

Sal grinned viciously from ear to ear. 

"I take example by you, master, and your young 
lady there ! Leastways, ii 1 do go a-larking I'll be 
like you gentry, and say naught about it. There, gi' 
me the guinea ! Stop, though, make it two, and I'll go 
a^ray out o' Omberley this very night." 

Santley and Edith rapidly exchanged a look, and 
a second piece of gold was at once added to the first. 
Then, after giving Sal a few words of solemn warning, 
in his priestly character, Santley walked away with 
Edith. The pariah girl watched them until they 
disappeared ; then, with a low laugh, she rejoined her 
companion, a one-eyed and mid(Ue-aged gipsy, who, 
during the preceding scene, had phlegmatically stretched 
himself on his back, along the roadside. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

''AND LO! WITHIN HBB, SOMETHING LEAPT ! '* 

Santley and Edith walked along for some time without 
a word. At last, after looking round nervously to see 
that they were not observed or followed, the clergyman 
broke the silence. 
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" It is horrible ! It is insufferable ! *' he cried. " I 
fihall be ruined by your indiscretion/* 

She looked at him in amazement. It was too dark 
to see his face, but his whole frame, as well aa his 
voice, trembled with anger. 

" My indiscretion ! " she echoed. 

"Yes." 

"But I have done nothing." 

"I found you talking to that creature, and it is 
evident that she knows our secret. I shall be rained 
through you. What have you told her ? " 

"Nothing. I met her by accident, and she spoke 
to me ; that is all." 

There was a pause. Then Santley stopped short, 
saying in a whisper — 

" Go home now. After to-day we must not be seen 
together." 

But she clung to his arm, weeping. 

" Charles, for God's sake, do not be so unkind ! " 

"I am not unkind," he said; "but I am thinking 
of your good name, as well as of my own reputation. 
What that woman knows others must know. It will 
be the talk of the place. Edith, think of it. Wo shall 
both be lost. Goiome, I entreat you." 

" Charles, listen to me ! " exclaimed the weeping girl. 
"If there is any scandal it will kill me. But there 
need to be none. You have only to keep your word, as 
you have promised, and then " 

" What ? and marry you ? " 

"Yes." 

** I cannot — at least, not yet." 

" Why not ? Oh, Charles, have I not been patient ? 
There is nothing but your own will to come between us. 
Make me your wife, as you have promised, before it is 
too late. Even my aunt begins to suspect something. 
My life is miserable — a daily falsehood. I have loved 
you next to God. For your sake I have even forgotten 
Him. I thought there was no sin ; you yourself told 
me there was no sin — that we were man and wife 
in ,God's sight. But now I am terrified. I cannot 
sleep, I cannot pray. Sometimes I feel as if God had 
cast me out. And you " 
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She ceased, choked witli tears, and, placing her head 
npon his shoulder, sobhed wildly. He shrank from her 
touch, and sought to disengage himself, gazing round 
on every side and searching the darkness in dread? 
of being watched. 

" Control yourself. If we should be seen ! " 

But she did not seem to hear, and his anger increased 
in proportion to her terror. 

**Do you want to compromise me?" he cried. "I 
begin to think you have no discretion, no respect for 
yourself. I hate these scenes. They make me wish 
that we had never met." 

" If I thought you wished that from your heart," she 
sobbed, " I would not live another day." 

"There, again. You are so unreasonable, so vio- 
lent. When I attempt to reason, you talk of suicide 
or some such mad thing. If you really loved me, 
as you say, you would be willing to make some sac- 
rifice for my sake. But no; you have only one 
cry — marriage, marriage I — till I am sick of the very 
word. Cease crying. • Dry your eyes, and listen to 
me. Go home to-night, and I will think it over. 
Yes, I will do what I can — ^anything, rather than be 
so tormented." 

She obeyed him passively, and tried to stifle her 
deep sorrow. Child as she was, and loving him as 
she did, she could not bear his words of blame; and 
her soul shuddered iat the strange tones of the voice 
that had once been so kind. For it was as she had 
said. She had made an idol of this man, next to God. 
She had offered up to him, at his passionate request, 
her young life, her purity of heart, her very soul. He 
had been God's voice and very presence to her ; ah ! 
fio beautiful ! She had been content to lie at his feet, 
to obey him like a slave, to accept his will as law, even 
when the law seemed evil. And now he was so changed. 
Not base— ah ! no, she could not bear to think him 
base ; not base — still good, but cruel. Was she losing 
him ? Was she destined to lose him for over, and, 
with him, surely her immortal soul ? 

" Good night," she moaned. " I will go home." 

And she held up her face for his kiss ; then, as he 
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kissed her, slie yielded again to ber emotion, and clnng, 
wildly crying, about bis neck. 

" Ob, Cbarles, be true to me ! I bave no one in tbo 
world but you." 

Witb tbat fond appeal she left him, turning her 
tearful face homeward. On reaching the cottage she 
found the door ajar, stole quietly up to her room, and 
locked herself in* A few minutes afterwards her aunt 
knocked. 

" Are you there, Edith ? Supper is ready." 

"I have a headache, and am going to bed," she 
replied, stifling ber sobs. 

" May I not come in ? " said the old lady. " I want 
to speak to you." 

" Not to-night. I am so tired." 

She heard the feeble feet descending the stairs, and 
again resigned herself to sorrow. Presently, when she 
had gi'own a little calmer, she arose, lit a candle, and 
proceeded to undress. The moon, which had newly 
risen, shone through the cottage window, with ita 
white blinds, and the faint rays, creeping in, mingled 
with the yellow candle-light. The room was like a 
white rose, all pale and pure; and the girl herself, 
when she was undressed and clad in her night-dress, 
seemed the purest thing there. But the nigbt-dx^es* 
felt like a shroud, and she felt ready for the grave. 

She knelt by the bed to say her prayers. 

How long she remained on her knees she knew not. 
While her lips repeated, half aloud, the prayers she 
had learned as a child, and those which, in later years, 
she had framed to include the name of the man she 
loved, her tears still fell, and with her long hair 
streaming over her shoulders, and her little hands 
clasped together, she sobbed and sobbed. Tbe moon- 
light crept further into the room, and touched her like 
a silver hand — not tenderly, not pityingly ; nay, it 
might have been the very hand of the Sladonna herself, 
bidding her arise to face her fate. 

She arose shivering ; and at that very instant there 
came to her a warning, an omen, full of nameless terror. 
It seemed to her as if faces were flashing before her 
eyes, voices shrieking in her ears ; her beart leapt, ber^ 
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head went round, and at tlie same moment alio felt 
her whole being miraculously thrilled hj the quickening 
of a new life within her own. 

With a loud moan, she fainted away upon the floor. 

When she returned to consciousness, she was lying, 
nearly naked, by the bedside, and the moonlight waa 
flooding the little room. She arose, dazed, stupefied, 
and appalled. Her limbs shook beneath her, and she 
had to clutch the bedstead for support. Then she 
tottered to the dressing-table, and holding the candle,, 
looked into the mirror. 

Reflected there was a face of ghastly whiteness, with 
two great despairing eyes, wildly gazing into her own. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A LAST APPEAL. 

The night had passed away, and the chilly light of 
dawn creeping into Edith's room, found her quietly 
sleeping. Daring that night, when the full horror of 
her situation had flashed for the first time upon her, 
she had passed through hours of agony similar to those 
which have turned pretty brown hair grey ; then, over- 
come by a sense of thorough mental exhaustion, she had 
laid her head upon the pillow and slept. 

She slept long and soundly. 

When she opened her eyes she saw that it was broad 
daylight ; indeed, the day was well spent, for her aunt, 
after tapping gently at her door and receiving no reply, 
had determined not to disturb her rest. 

Her first feeling on opening her eyes was one of 
pleasure, such pleasure as is felt by a young matron, 
when the knowledge of approaching maternity first 
dawns upon her ; but this f eeHng was only momentary, 
and was succeeded in this case by one of intense mental 
pain. 

She lay for a time, thinking of the past, and trying^ 
to penetrate the future. She recalled her interviews 
with Santley ; the last interview which had taken place 
only the night before* She remembered with pleasure 
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tlie promise he Had made, and slie tried to think that 
all wonld yet be well. Yes, even when he knew 
nothing, he had yielded to her solicitations ; and as 
soon as he Tcnew — ^for of course at their next meeting 
she mnst tell him — ^he wonld not hesitate for a single 
day. He had a double duty now : not only had he 
to save her reputation, he had to think of the future 
of his child. He had said that he would think it over ; 
that the next day, this very day, she should hear from 
him. He would appoint a meeting, then when she saw 
him, if he still hesitated, she would tell him, and he 
would hesitate no longer. 

All that day Edith remained in the house, pale, 
silent, but expectant. At every sound she started and 
looked anxiously towards the door; but Mr. Santley 
made no sign. At last, disappointed and heart-broken, 
she went up to bed. 

Several days passed thus. Edith fearing to cross 
the threshold, shrinking in horror at the thought of 
meeting any of her fellow-creatures, moved about the 
house in pale, sad silence ; expectant sometimes, at 
others ciying her heart out in sickening despair. The 
suspense was terrible; and terrible too was the thought 
of having to bear her secret sorrow entirely alone. If 
she could only see him, tell him^ feel his passionate 
kiss, and hear his whispered words of comfort, her 
trouble, she thought, would be lightened by one half. 
Never had she needed him so much; yet never, she 
thought, had she seemed so utterly alone. 

And with this hopeless dread upon her, this sense 
of mental agony which seemed to be wearing her very 
life away, she waited and waited for the words which 
never came. 

At last she felt she could wait no longer. Since it 
was evident he did not intend to send to her, she 
determined to send to him. So she wrote — 

" For Heaven's sake come to me. I must see you at 
once. Charles, for both our sakes, do not neglect my 
request. — ^Edith." 

It was a mad letter to write, and at another time 
Edith would not have written it ; but now her trouble 
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seemed to be tnrning her bi*ain. Slie determined to 
trust it to no hands bnt her own ; so, having written 
and sealed it, she put on her hat and cloak to take it 
to the post. 

It was the first time she had been out since that night 
when she had fainted upon her bedroom floor, and 
nothing but a sense of utter desperation would have 
forced her from the house even now. For she felt as 
if her secret was known to all the world ; that curious 
eyes looked questioningly. into hers, and honest faces 
turned from her ; and that by one and all she was left 
to walk along her troubled path alone. 

It was not late in the afternoon, but the time for 
long bright evenings had long since passed away. 
Though the church clock had not long struck five, 
darkness was coming on, and a keen north wind was 
blowing. Edith, who was thickly veiled and well 
wrapped up in a large fur cloak, walked quickly as if 
to keep herself warm. She reached the village, slipped 
her letter into the post, then hurriedly turned to retrace 
her steps homewards. She had accomplished about 
half the distance,'and was walking very hurriedly, when 
suddenly she stopped, and her heart gave a great 
bound. There in the road, quietly walking towards 
her, was Mr. Santley. 

Edith stood for a moment, feeling almost suffocated 
through the quick beating of her heart ; then, with the 
wild impetuosity of a child, she ran forward and, seizing 
his hand, exclaimed — 

" Oh, I am glad, so very, very glad that I have met 
you 1 Oh, Charles ! Charles ! how could you leave me 
so long alone ? " 

Santley, utterly taken aback by this wild exhibition 
of feeling, stared at the girl in calm amazement ; then 
he said impatiently, shaking her hands away — 

" Edith, how many more times am I to tell you that 
these violent scenes of yours will be my ruin ! ' 

But this time Edith was not to be cowed. She said — 

** I cannot help it, Charles. You bring it on yourself 
by breaking every promise that you make to me." 

** Every promise p What promise ? What have I 
done now ? " 
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Edith looked up at him, Her tearful eyes full of 
amazement as slie said — 

" Do you not remember ? Have you really forgotten, 
dear, the last time we were together I asked you to do 
me justice — ^to reward my long patience by making me 
your wife ? You said, * I will think of it. Yes, I think 
I will do as you wish, and I will let you know to- 
morrow/ Well, Charles, to-morrow never came. I 
waited and waited, and you never sent a word. At last 
I could wait no longer. I have just been down to the 
village to post a letter, asking you to come to me." 

The clergyman's brow darkened ominously, and a 
very angry light shone in his handsome eyes. 

" It is ridiculous ! " he exclaimed. " Edith, you have 
no more reasoning power than a child. Why could you 
not have waited P A matter like that required serious 
deliberation ; it could not be decided in a day." 

In point of fact, he had never once deliberated over 
the matter at all. Having comfortably got rid of Edith 
that night, he had dismissed both the girl and the 
subject of their conversation entirely from his mind. 
It was not necessary to tell her this, however. So when, 
after waiting to hear more from him, she asked quietly, 
** Have you considered, Charles ? Have you decided ? " 
he answered — 

'* Yes. After thinking of it very deeply, and after 
having considered it from every point of view, I have 
decided it would be much better for us both — to wait ! " 

She started, and the hand which lay on his arm 
trembled violently. 

** No ; you have not decided — that ! '* she exclaimed 
in a sort of gasp. 

" I am not in the habit of lying to you, Edith." 

The girl clung piteously to his arm. 

"No, no; I did not mean that," she exclaimed. 
"But if you have decided so, you will change your 
mind, dear, will you not ? I have been very patient. 
I have waited and waited, because you wished it, dear ; 
but now it is different. I can wait no longer ! " 

" I tell you, Edith, ifc wiU be better for us both ! " 

*♦ Charles, Charles ! *' exclaimed the girl piteously. 
trembling more and more, "we have others besides 
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onrselves to think of. We mtist not, dare not, injure 
an innocent life which never injured us. If you will 
not repair the wrong which you have done to me, you 
must think of — of — the child ! " 

She lowered her head as she spoke, and hid her face 
on his bosom. 

There was silence. Then Santley spoke, 

" Is this so, Edith ? " 

" Yes, dear ; it is so ! " 

Again there was silence. Edith, trembling and 
almost happy, with her blushing face still hidden on 
his bosom, was waiting for him to bring her comfort, 
by gathering her fondly to his heart. But she waited 
in vain. The cold hands scarcely touched her shoulder ; 
and the lovely eyes, gazing over her head, were fixed 
on vacancy. He was not thinking of her. Indeed, for 
the moment, he seemed scarcely conscious of her 
presence. As usual, he was thinking of himself, wonder- 
ing what, in this extremely unpleasant emergency, it 
would be better for him to do. The news was not 
altogether startling to him. It was an event which, 
under existing circumstances, might reasonably have 
been expected ; but hitherto it had not been of sufficient 
importance to trouble the clergyman's thoughts. 
" Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof," had hithorto 
been his motto ; consequently, for the moment he felt 
as if a mine had suddenly sprung beneath his feet. So 
when Edith raised her head, and asked tearfully, " Are 
you very angry, Charles ? " he answered coldly, almost 
irritably — 

"You cannot expect me to be pleased, Edith. But 
there is no use in talking about that. What we must 
discuss is, what is the next thing to be done ? " 

What was best to be done ? It seemed to Edith there 
was only one thing that could be done, and she said so, 
quietly and firmly. But Santley, frowning ominously^ 
positively shook her in his irritable impatience. 

*' Always harping on the one string ! " he exclaimed 
angrily ; " and yet I tell you it is impossible." 

" But why is it impossible ? " 

** There are a dozen reasons why I cannot marry yoa 
just now." 
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" Tlien what am I to do ? Am I to be publicly dis- 
graced and brongbt to shame ? Is my whole life to bo 
mined because of my love for you ? Oh, it is cruel, 
and piteonsly unjust ! " 

" Edith, will you listen to reason ? Will you have 
patience ? " 

"Will I have patience?" repeated the poor girl. 
'* Have I not had patience ? And my forbearance is 
well-nigh gone ; I cannot bear it. Charles, think for a 
moment of what all this means to me, and have some 
pity/' 

" Edith, will you listen to me P *' 

" Yes. Speak ; I will listen,'* she returned wearily, 
trying to stifle the sobs which almost choked her. 

"If you will only control your violence, and be guided 
by me, there need be no disgrace in the matter — either 
to you or to me. No one knows of this ; no one need 
know. All you have to do is to remain quietly at home 
until a further concealment of the truth would be 
impossible ; then you will leave home, as you have done 
before, to visit your friends. Once free of the village, 
you will go to a place which I shall have found for 
you ; and, afterwards, return home." 

She listened quietly while he spoke. When he ceased, 
ahe said nothing. Presently he said-^ 

" Edith, have you been listening ? *^ 

" Yes ; I have heard." 

" And what do you think P " 

" I think," returned the girl, in a voice of utter and 
hopeless despair — a voice which would have rent the 
heart of any man but this one, ^^ I think, Charles, that 
your love for me, if it ever existed, is dead and buried. 
I think, nay, I am quite sure, that you have decided 
never to make me your wife." 

" This is folly." 

" Charles, it is the truth. If you had any love, any 
feeling for me, you would not, could not, speak as you 
have done to-night. If you meant to make me your 
wife, you would not subject me to such utter shame." 

The clergyman entirely lost his self-command. He 
uttered an exclamation, and impatiently freed himself 
from her touch. 
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" Yonr shame/' lie said ; " your disgrace — it is always 
that. But what of me? Have I no caste to lose? 
You talk of my love, but what of yonrs ? If it exists, 
does it fill you with the least consideration for me ? If 
you talk like this, you will make me wish that we had 
never met." 

** How much better it would have been for me ! ** 

" You think so ? Thank God, it is not too late to 
part." 

" But it is too late ! " cried the girl, wildly. " I tell 
yon, it is too late for me ! " 

** But it is not too late for me," said Santley, between 
his set teeth. 

" Charles, what do you mean ? Answer me, for God's 
sake. Will you. not make me yonr wife ? " 

"No." 

Without a moment's hesitation, without a tremor of 
the voice, the pitiless word was spoken. The girl 
staggered back, and clasped her hands to her head. It 
was as if a bullet had entered her brain. With a wild 
^ry, she stretched forth her hands towards him, but he 
pushed her ronghly away. 

" You heard what I said. I mean it. You yourself 
have opened my eyes, and I see. If I can help yoa 
as — as your pastor, I will do so ; but I cannot, I will 
not, make a sacrifice of my whole life. You always 
know where to find me. I repeat, I shall always be 
glad to give you such assistance as a clergyman Can 
give." 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

** FLIEH' ! AUF' ! HINAUS ! IN^S WEITE LAND ! " 

!Pos several d^B after that meeting, it seemed to Mrs. 
Bussell that Edith was sickening for a fever. Edith 
herself was afraid that the terrible trial through which 
she had passed, was likely to have serious results. In 
her agony, the girl prayed to die ; but for her there was 
no such mercy. At the end of a few days the ominous 
symptoms had passed away, and Edith was almost her* 
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self again. No doctor had been sent for, Mrs. Russell, 
in her anxiety, was eager for him to see her niece ; but 
Edith, driven almost distracted at the thought, had re- 
fused so decidedly to see him that her aunt had yielded, 
and had promised to put off sending to him for a few 
days. At the end of a few days Edith was better, so- 
no message was sent, and the doctor never came. 

So the time wore on. Winter had fairly set in, and 
everybody in the village was making preparations for 
Christmas, Mrs. Bussell following the fashion of all the 
rest. From morning till night she was herself em- 
ployed with the maid in the kitchen, chopping up 
mincemeat, and preparing various other dainties for 
Christmas fare. But her kindly face was troubled ^ 
she was always thinking of Edith, who was so sadly 
changed. The illness which had been so much dreaded 
had passed away, it is true, but something almost as 
pitiable had been left in its place. The girl looked palo 
and worn, and old bef pre her time. . She never crossed 
the threshold, but sat at home day after day, shivering 
over the fire, and when questioned by her aunt, she 
merely said — 

" I don't feel very well. But don't notice me, aunt 
dear ; go on with your preparations for Christmas.. I 
like to think that you will make the house bright, for 
I am sure I shall be better, so much better, when 
Christmas comes." 

Mrs. Russell, according to her usual custom, wanted 
to have company, since it was dull, she said, for two 
lonely women to spend their Christmas together. So 
she proposed to her niece that she should write to Mrs. 
Hetherington, asking her to come, with her son, and 
eat her. Christmas dinner at the cottage. But this idea 
was opposed by Edith as vehemently as the doctor's 
visit had been ; and in this case, as in the other, the 
aunt had yielded. 

" Well, Edith, shall I ask them for the New Year ? " 
she asked ; and the girl, eagerly seizing the respite, had 
answered — 

" Yes, aunt ; for the New Year. For this once, you 
and I will spend our Christmas alone." 

So the time passed on, until one morning Edith 
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opened her eyes, and lay listening to the Christmas 
bells. 

" Peace on earth, good will towards men ! " 

That was the message they were chiming forth ; that 
was the doctrine he must preach to-day. He, through 
whose cmelty she, who only last Christmas had been a 
happy, contented girl, now lay there a very sorrowful, 
weary woman. Would he think of her when he stood 
in his pulpit, gazing into the enraptured faces of his 
flock, and preaching to them the gospel of faith and 
loveP Would he think for one moment of this poor 
girl, whom he had made an outcast P 

When mother and daughter sat at breakfast, Edith 
announced her determination to stay at home as usual ; 
so Mrs. Russell went alone through the snow to hear 
the vicar's sermon. She was sorry Edith was not with 
her, she said to herself again and again, as she sat in 
the church, listening in rapt attention to the benevolent 
gospel which Mr. Santley preached He had never 
been known to have spoken so well before, and when 
he had finished, one half of the congregation had been 
reduced to tears. 

Mrs. Russell told Edith all about it at dinner, and 
again expressed her sorrow that Edith had not been 
there to hear. To this the girl said nothing, but there 
passed over her face a look it was well the aunt did not 
see. 

Thus the day passed — a day so full of joy to some, so 
full of sadness to others. Well, joy and sadness were 
ended. Mrs. Russell, following her usual custom, 
reached down the old family Bible, and read from it ; 
then, taking her niece's hand in hers, she knelt down 
to say a prayer. When they rose from their knees, 
Edith put her arms round her aunt's neck, and kissed 
her fondly. 

" Aunt dear," she said, " I have often been a great 
trouble to you — I have often caused you disappoint- 
ment and a deal of unnecessary pain ; but to-night, on 
Christmas night, when we should all forgive and love 
one another, you will tell me, will you not, that you 
forgive me ? " 

With strange, wondering eyes, the old lady looked 
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at her niece, so pale and sadly changed ; then she 
kissed her, as she said — 

" My darling, what there is to forgive I forgive. 
We cannot all do as we oaght, Edith — we are poor 
creatures at the best of times — ^bnt yon are a good girl, 
Edith; and perhaps, after all, things have shaped 
themselves for the best." 

The old lady, all unconscious of the real state of 
things, was thinking of the collapse of the pet scheme 
she had had of making Walter Hetherington her son. 

" Dear aunt," said Edith, fondly, " it was impossible/' 

" Yes, yes ; I know that now, my dear : and perhaps, 
after all, as I said before, it is for the best. There, 
don't think of it again to-night, dear, but go to bed 
and rest ! " 

So Edith went to her room ; and while the rest of 
the household were falling into blessed, tranquil 
slumber, she sat, dressed as she was, upon the bed and 
stared vacantly before her. She did not^ weep ; her 
time for that had passed away, oven as the gfreatnesa 
of her sorrow grew. Her face was fixed and deter- 
mined; her heart seemed to have hardened to stone. 
For days and days she had waited for she knew not 
what ; but a vague kind of hopefulness had taken 
possession of her heart, and she had allowed it to 
remain. Perhaps, during those terrible days of 
agonizing suspense, she had thought that she might 
have received some word or sign from him. It had 
been a vague, almost a hopeless, hope ; nevertheless, it 
had been that one spark which had kept life within 
her. But now that hope was gone : he had made no 
sign. And with the knowledge that she could no 
longer conceal her shame, came also the assurance that 
the man for whose sake she had sinned, had pitilessly 
abandoned her. 

Edith, sitting at home by the fire that day, had 
thought over all this, while her aunt had been at church 
listening to the vicar's touching sermon; and, after 
having forced herself to accept and acknowledge the 
truth, she had finally decided what she must do. She 
had decided ; it but remained for her to act. She had 
determined to leave her home that night; to walk 
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whither lier -wandering footsteps might lead her, and 
leave no trace behind. 

So, having reached her room, she sat nntil the house 
was qniet; then she rose, and began to make her 
preparations for departure^ She went to a drawer, 
and took from it what money still remained there — 
some bank-notes and gold — and stitched it firmly in a^ 
fold of her dress ; then she put on her hat and warm 
winter cloak, and stood ready. 

The village clocks were striking twelve. 

She opened her door and listened. All was still ; so 
she passed quietly onwards, after securely locking her 
bedroom door — ^passed noiselessly down the stairs, out 
of the house, and stood in the. darkness alone. 

It was a bitter night. The snow lay thick all round 
her, and the cruel wind which blew seemed to turn the 
life-blood in her veins to ice. 

Edith stood for a moment, chilled to the heart. She 
gave one look at the home she was leaving ; then, as if 
fearing the strength of her own resolution, she turned 
and quickly pursued her way. 

Whither she went she knew not, nor did she care to 
know ; she only knew that every step was taking her 
further and further from her home, and from the man 
who had broken her heart. So she walked on quickly, 
with her cloak wrapped well about her, and bending 
her head to shelter her face from the bitter breath of 
the wind. 

She walked on and on, while the darkness gathered 
above her and the snow lay thick all around. Some- 
times she sat down to rest, and then the thought came 
to her, that perhaps it would be better if she could end 
it all ; if she could but lie down on the frozen earth, with 
the snow wrapped like a mantle around her, and sink 
to her eternal sleep. Henceforth there would be no 
more sorrow and no more pain. The idea having 
occurred to her, took possession of her mind, and held 
to it tenaciously. Oh, if she could only die ! — close 
her eyes in the darkness, and feel for a moment that 
blessed peace which had passed from her for ever 1 
Yes, Edith knew it would be better ; though, with the 
instinct implanted in all human things, she shrank 
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from death, she knew that his presence wonld be 
merciful. Henceforth, what woald life be to her — an 
outcast, a thing to be spoken of with pitiless contempt, 
to be hidden for ever &om the sight of all her fellow- 
men ? Then she asked herself, " Would it be a sin to 
take the life which God had given her, and yield it up 
to Him ? " No ; she believed it would be no sin. 

She walked on and on. Then once more, in the 
bitter anguish of her heart, she cried on God to be 
merciful to her. For, weary with travelling, cold and 
sick at heart, she cast herself down upon the snow, 
«,nd sobbed — 

" Oh, if I could only die ! " 

But death did not come. The snow closed all roand 
her as she lay fainting and cold ; but she did not die. 
Its icy touch, lying on her parched lips and brow, 
revived her. With wild, wandering eyes, she looked 
around. 

The night was well-nigh spent, and the sky gave 
tokens of quickly approaching dawn. As every hour 
passed on, the air grew colder, and now its touch 
chilled her to the very bone; she shivered, yet her 
brow, her lips, and hands were burning. She tried to 
think, but could not ; even the events of the past were 
becoming strangely blurred and dim. 

Where was she ? She hardly knew ; yet she must 
have wandered many, many miles from home, since she 
was footsore, and growing very faint for lack of food. 
She listened feverishly, and her ear caught the mur- 
muring of a running stream. 

She rose; but her limbs were feeble, for she 
staggered and fell again upon the ground. Tben she 
cried from very weakness, and a sense of utter help- 
lessness and loneliness. 

After a while she rose again. How her hands and 
lips burned ! Her brain was in wild confusion, and 
everything about her seemed fading into the mystery 
of a dream. Was it coming, that death for which she 
had prayed ? 

Suddenly a wild fear seized her. If she fell and lay 
here on the snow, she might be recognized by some 
passing traveller and taken home ! That must not be* 

Q 
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She mast never be found, and then no one would over 
know. 

As this new terror seized her, she heard ag^in the 
rippling of the stream. It seemed to lure her on. 
She tlurust a handful of snow into her mouth, and 
staggered forward. The sweet sound of the running 
water came nearer and nearer. She stood now on the 
banks of the stream — ^a stream deep and rapid, flowing 
between banks now laden with snow. Edith looked 
down into the dark, cold water, and thought, *^ If I lay 
there, quiet and cold, no one would ever find me, and 
no one would ever know." " Yes, yes ; it would be 
better," she cried. " The water called me, and I have 
come ! " And, with a wild sob, she sprang forward, 
and sank beneath the swiftly flo^ving waters of the 
stream. 

When Edith opened her eyes, she found herself 
lying upon a bed of straw. She was dressed in dry 
clothes, sheltered by a canvas roof, warmed by a fire, 
and watched by a woman. Her eyes, after having 
carelessly noted these thiogs, remained fixed on the 
face of the woman, for she had recognized the bold 
black eyes of Sal Blexley. 

Edith remained dumb, but Sal broke the silence 
with a loud laugh. 

"Yes, it's me, my lady," she said. "I said we 
should meet again, and so we have, you see. I thought 
it would come to this." 

" Where am I ? " asked Edith, faintly. 

" Where are ye ? Why, in a gipsy tent, with me and 
my pals. I was out on the rampage with my chap, 
when we saw ye throw yourself in the river. I got 
him to fish you out — ^more dead than alive, I bet — and 
between us we brought ye here. There, don't shrink 
away, and don't look afeard. I ain't agoin' to harm ye. 
Your man's deserted ye, I reckon. Well, ye despised 
me once, ye know, and so did he ; but I mean to let ye 
see that 'tain't only gentlefolks and clergy that can do 
a good turn to them as wants it." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE NOTE-BOOK AGAIN. 

December 15. — The first snow fell yesterday. As I 
write, the air is still darkened with the falling flakes. 
From h^e to the village is spread a soft white carpet, 
ankle-deep. I am more than usually interested in this 
common phenomenon, as I can tell, by the deep foot- 
prints, exactly who is coining and going. One track 
interests me especially — that of a shapely foot, clad in 
an elegant, tightly fitting boot. Its holy owner came 
as far as the lodge gate, no farther. To make certain 
that I was not mistaken, I inquired of the lodge-keeper, 
and found that the clergyman had passed this morning. 

As matters stand now, I can arrange everything with 
coolness and sang froid, for I am really the master of 
the situation. I hold this man, as it were, in the 
hollow of my hand. I know his life, his comings and 
goings, his o^ences against social propriety, against his 
own conscience ; there is not a step of that poor instru- 
ment, his soul, of which I am not master. Despite 
all this, he is still absolutely blind to his danger. He 
thinks me sleeping sound, when I am wide awake. 
Imbecile ! 

Well, I mean to have my revenge, somehow or other; 
how and when, I have not exactly determined. I should 
like to read my satyr such a lesson as would last him 
for a lifetime ; and of course, without any kind of public 
scandal. I have thought once or twice of a way, but it 
would, perhaps, be playing with fire to attempt it ; nor 
is it easy to carry out without my wife's co-operation. 

As for Ellen, she remains restless and bewildered ; 
certain of the man's nnworthiness, yet fascinated by 
his pertinacity. She goes to church, as usual ; other- 
wise, she avoids Santley as much as possible. What 
would she say, if I were to tell her all I know ? I am 
afraid, after all, it would not facilitate her cure ; for, 
strange to say, women love a scoundrel of the amorous 
kind. 
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" That we BhoTild call these delicate creatnree ours. 
And not their sentiments ! " 

Yes, it is notliing but sentiment, I know. She is 
as pure as crystal, but she cannot qnite forget that she 
was once a foolish maid, and this man an impassioned 
boy ; and he comes to her, moreover, in the shining vest- 
ments of a beautiful, though lying, creed. I shall have 
to be cruel, I am afraid, very cruel, before I can quite 
cure her. . . . Pshaw ! what am I thinking, writing ? 
Folly, folly! I am trying to survey Ellen Haldane 
philosophically, to assume a calmness, though I have it 
not — though all the time my spirit is in arms against 
her. I am jealous, damnably jealous, that is all. 

To talk about the crystal purity of a woman who has 
a moral cancer, which must kill her if it is not killed ! 
To describe her folly as mere sentiment, when I know, 
more than most men, that such sentiment as that is 
simple conscience-poisoning ! If I did not save her, 
if I were not by with my protecting hand, she would 
assuredly be lost. Well, I shall cure her, as I said, 
or kill her in the attempt. Once, when a boy, in a 
Parisian hospital, I saw an ouvretise operated upon, for 
a tumorous deposit, which necessitated the excision of 
the whole of the right breast. It was before the days 
of chloroform, and the patient's agony was terrible to 
witness. But she was saved. For the moral cancer 
also, the knife may be the only remedy ; and it will be, 
as in the other case, kill or cure. 

Meantime, our domestic life goes on with charac- 
teristic monotony. We have no quarrels, and no 
confidences. We eat, drink, and sleep like comfortable 
wedded people. The greater part of my day is spent 
among my books; the greater part of hers in simple 
domestic duties, in music, in wanderings about the 
gardens. She seldom visits in the parish now ; but 
the poor come to her on stated days, and she is, as ever, 
charitable. At least once every Sunday she goes to 
church. 

A sombre, sultry state of the atmosphere, with, 
gathering thunder ! 

Decernber 20. — I have been reading, to-day, Naquet's 
curious pamphlet on '* Divorce;" a subject which is just 
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now greatly exercising oui* neighbonrs across the 
Channel. This study, combined with that of two new 
attempts in Zolaesqne (which a French friend has been 
good enongb to send me), has left me with a certain 
sense of nausea. Gradually, but surely, I am afraid, I 
am losing that fine British faith in the feminine ideal, 
which was among the legacies left me by a perfect 
mother. It is dawning upon me, at middle age, as it 
dawns upon a Parisian at twenty-one, that women are, 
at best, only the highest, or among the highest, of 
animals, and that sanitary precautions of the State 
must be taken — to keep them cleanly. It is this dis- 
covery which, perpetuated in Art, makes the whole 
literature of the Second Empire so repulsive to an 
Englisb Philistine. " And smell so — ^faugh ! " Are 
the days of chivalry, then, over ? Is the ideal of pxiro 
maidenhood, of perfect womanhood, utterly overthrown ? 
Is the modem woman — ^not Imogen, not Portia, not the 
lily maid of Ascolat, not Romola, not even Helen Pen- 
dennis ? — ^but Messalina, Lucretia — nay, even Bertho 
Rougon, or the shamble-haunting wife of Claude, or tho 
ntterable Madame Bovary ? Surely, sxirely, there 
cannot be all this literary smoke without some little 
social fire. Thank God, therefore, that the wise 
Kepublic has taken to the drastic remedy of crushing 
those vipers, the Christian priests, and of abolishing 
the solemn farce of the marriage ceremony. Marriage 
is a simple contract, not an arrangement made in. 
heaven ♦ it is social and sanitary, not religious and 
ideal ; — and when any of the conditions are broken by 
either of the contracting parties, the contract is at 
an end. 

Yes, I suppose it is so ; I suppose that women fere 
not angels, and that married life is an arrangement. 
And yet how much sweeter was that old-fashioned 
belief which pictured the wedded life as a divine com- 
munion of sotils, a golden ladder beginning at the 
altar, and reaching — through many dark shadows, 
perhaps, but surely reaching — up to heaven ! Ah, my 
hymeneal Jacob's Ladder, with angels for ever descend- 
ing and ascending, you have vanished from the world, 
with Noah's Dove of Peace, and Christ's Rainbow of 
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Promise ! AH faiths Imve gone, and the faith in Love 
is the last to go. 

I find that I am philosophizing — ^prosing, in other 
words — instead of setting down events as they occur. 
But indeed, there are no events to set down. I am 
in the position of the needy knife-grinder of the Anti- 
Jacobin : 

" Story P God bless you, I have none to tell, sir ! " 

So, to ease my mind, I pour out my bile on paper. 

Becemher 21. — ^I have made a discovery. During 
the last few days my wife and Santley have been in 
correspondence. At any rate, he has written to her ; 
and I suspect she has replied. 

Baptisto has been my informant. Despite my com- 
mand that he should cease to play the spy, he has 
persisted in keeping his eyes and ears open, and has 
managed to convey to me, in one way or another, 
exactly what he Ims seen or heard. This morning, 
when hanging about the lodge (still fascinated, I 
suspect, by the little widow), he discovered that there 
was a letter there addressed to his mistress, and he 
asked me, quite innocently, if he should fetch and take 
it to her. I showed no sign of anger or surprise, bat 
bade him mind his own business. In the forenoon, 
I saw Ellen emerge from the house, and stroll carelessly 
in the direction of the lodge gates. I followed her at 
a distance, and saw her enter the lodge, and emei^e 
directly afterwards with a letter, which she read hastily 
and thrust into her bosom. 

When she returned up the avenue, I was standing 
outside my den, waiting for her. 

She came up smiling, with her air of perfect inno- 
cence. Wrapped from head to foot in furs, and wearing 
the prettiest of fur caps a la EtMse, she looked her very 
best and bnghtest. The sun was shining clearly on the 
snow, and, as she came, she left footprints behind her. 

"What is my Bear doing," she cried, "out in the 
cold, and without his great-coat, too ? " 

" The day looked so bright that I was tempted out. 
Where have you been P " 

" Only for a little stroll," she replied ; " it is so 
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pleasant out of doors. By-the-bye, dear, they are 
skating down on Omberley Pond. I think I shall drive 
over. Will you come ? " 

« Not to-day, Nell." 

She did not look sorry, I thought, at my refusal. 

" Is there a party ? " I asked carelessly. 

" I don't know ; but I heard the Annstrongs were 
going, and some of the people from the Abbey. 

" And Mr. Santley, I suppose ? " 

She flushed slightly, but answered without hesita- 
tion — 

" Perhaps he will be there ; but I need not speak to 
him, if you forbid it. I will stay at home if you wish 
it, dear." 

" I don't wish it," I said. " Go and amuse yourself." 

" WonH you come ? " she murmured, hesitating. 

I shook my head, and turned back to my den. She 
looked after me, and sighed ; then walked slowly to- 
wards the house. What a sullen beast she must have 
thought me ! But I was irritated beyond measure by 
what I had seen at the lodge. Not a word of the letter ! 

Half an hour afterwards I saw the pony-carriage 
waiting for her, and presently she drove off, looking (as 
I thought) bright and happy enough. No sooner had 
she gone than I was mad with myself for not having 
accompanied her. Was it a rendezvous ? Had she gone, 
of set purpose, to meet him f I cursed my stupidity, 
my sullenness. At a word from me she would have 
remained. I had almost made up my mind to walk 
over, when in came Baptisto. He was wrapped up to 
the chin in an old travelling cloak, and his nose was 
blue with cold. 

" Have you any message in the village, senor ? " he 
asked. " I am going there." 

I could not resist the temptation, though I hated 
myself for setting a spy upon her. 

" No, I have no message. Stay, though ! While 
you are there, pass by the skating-pond, and see if any 
of our friends are there." 

He understood me perfectly, and went away, well 
satisfied at the commission. More and more, as the 
days go on, the rascal intrudes himself into my oonfi- 
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dence, with silent looks of sympathy, dumb signs of 
devotion. He says nothing, but lus looks are ever 
significant. Sometimes I long, in my irritation, to get 
rid of him for ever ; but no, I may find him useful. I 
know he would go through fire and water for my sake. 

In about two hours he returned with his report. 

" Well ? " I said, scowling at him. 

"The pond is covered, senor, with gentlemen and 
ladies. His lordship is there, and they are very gay. 
It is pretty to see them gliding about the ice, the ladies 
and the gentlemen hand in hand. Sometimes the ladies 
slip, and the gentlemen catch them in their arms, and 
then all laugh ! It is a pity that you are not there ; 
you would be amused." 

" Is this all you have to tell me ? *' 

" Yes, senor, except that my mistress is among them. 
She bade me tell you " 

" Tes ! yes ! " 

" That she was enjoying herself so much, and would 
not be home for lunch." 

He stood with head bent gently, respectful and sub- 
missive, but his face wore the expression which had 
often irritated me before — an expression which said, as 
plainly as words, " How far will you let them go ? 
Cannot you perceive what is going on ? It is no affair 
of mine, but is it possible that you will endure so much 
and so long ? " I read all this, I say, in the fellow's 
face. 

" Very well," I said sternly, dismissing him with a 
wave of the hand. 

He went lingeringly, knowing I would be certain to 
call him back. As I did. 

'' Was Mr. Santley there ? " 

Baptisto smiled — darkly, malignantly, 

" Oh yes, senor, of course ! " 

I could have struck him. 

Damn him ! does he think I am already ornamented, 
like Ealstaff, with an ugly pair of horns P I shall have 
to get rid of him, after all. He saw the expression on 
my face, and was gone in a moment ; but he had left 
his poison to work. 

All the devil was awake within me* I could not 
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work, I could not read, I could not rest in any place. 
When the lunch-bell sounded, I went in, and drank a 
couple of glasses of wine, but ate nothing. Then for 
some hours I flitted about like a ghost, from room to 
room, from the house to the laboratory, upstairs and 
down. I went into her boudoir. The rosy curtains 
were drawn, and the air was still sweet with perfumes, 
with the very breath of her body. I am afraid I was 
mean enough to play the spy — ^to open drawers, to look 
into her work-basket ; nay, I even went so far as to 
inspect her wardrobe, and examine the pocket of the 
dress she had worn that morning. 

I wanted that letter. 

If I could have found it, and read in it any confirma- 
tion of my suspicions, I would have taken instant action. 
But I could not find it. 

In the drawer of the work-table, however, I found 
something. 

A sheet of paper, carefully folded up. I opened it, 
and found it covered with writing in a man's hand. 
At the top was written — "J think these are the verses 
you wanted ? I have transcribed them for you, — G. 8.'* 
The verses following — some twaddle about the meeting 
in heaven of those who have lived on earth; with 
incredible images of cherubs sitting on clouds (blowing 
their own trumpets, I suppose, with angelic self-satis- 
faction) ; descriptions of impossible habitations, with 
roofs of gold and silver, and inspired rhymes of "love '* 
and " dove," " eyes " and " paradise." The paper was 
the pinkest of pinks, and delicately perfumed; the 
writing beautiful, with ethereal curves and upsweeps, 
exquisite punctuation, and a liberal supply of points 
of exclamation. I put the rubbish back in its place. 
It had obvionsly been lying there for some time, and 
was not at all the sort of document of which I was in 
search. So I quitted the boudoir, not much wiser than 
when I entered it, and resumed my uneasy ramblings 
about the house. 

About four in the afternoon, I heard wheels coming 
up the avenue. I looked out, and was just in time 
to see the pony-carriage pass. What was my amaze « 
ment^ however, when I beheld, calmly driving the 
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carriage, "with my wife seated at his side, the clergy- 
man himself. 

My head went roand, and I felt positively blood- 
thirsty. Seizing my hat, I hastened ronnd, and arrived 
just as Santley was carrying Ellen np the steps into 
the house. Yes, actually carrying her in his arms! 
I could scarcely believe my eyes ; but, coming up close, 
I saw that she was ghastly pale, and that something 
unusual must have occurred. 

He had plaeed her on a chair in the lobby, and was 
bending over her just as I followed. I am afraid that 
the expression of my face was sinister and agitated 
enough ; I stood glaring at the two, like one gasping 
for breath. 

"Don't be alarmed," he said, meeting my eyes. 
" There has been a slight accident, that is all. Mrs. 
Haldane slipped on the ice, and, falling, sprained her 
ankle." 

Ellen, who seemed in great pain, looked up at me 
with a beseeching expression ; for she at least read my 
suspicion in my face. 

" It was so stupid of me ! " she murmured, forcing 
a faint smile, and reaching out her hand. "I could 
not come home alone-rl was in such pain — and Mr. 
Santley kindly volunteered to bring me. 

What could I do ? I could not knock a man down 
for having performed what appeared a simple act of 
courtesy. I could not exhibit any anger, without 
looking like an idiot or a boor. Santley had merely 
done what any other gentleman would have done 
under the circumstances. For all that, I had an nn- 
easy sense of being humbugged. 

" Let me look at your foot," I said gruffly. 

She pushed it from underneath her dress. The boot 
had been taken off, and a white silk handkerchief 
tightly wrapped about the ankle. 

" Mr. Santley bound it up," she explained. 

I took the foot in my hand, and in my secret fury, 
I think I was a little rough, for she uttered a cry. 

" Take care ! " cried the clergyman. ** It is very 
tender." 

I looked up at him with a scowl, but said nothing. 
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" Shall I cany yoti into tlie drawing-room ? " he 
said, witli a tender solicitade. 

" No ; I am better now, and Qeorge will give me his 
arm. Pray do not stay." 

She rose with difficulty, and, resting all her weight 
npon her left foot, leant npon me. In this manner she 
managed to limp into the drawing-room, and to place 
herself upon a couch. Her pallor still continued, and 
I felt sorry, for I hate to see a woman suffer. Santley, 
who had followed us, and was watching her with 
extraordinary S3rmpathy, now bent softly over her. 

" Are you still in pain ? " he murmured. 

"AHttle; but " 

" Shall I send Doctor Spruce over P I shall be pass- 
ing the surgery on my way back. If he is not at home I 
will procure some remedies, and bring them on myself." 

Here I interposed. 

" Pray do not trouble yourself," I said, with a sneer. 
*^ A sprained ankle is a trifle, and I can attend to it. 
tJnless my wife is in need of religuma ministration, you 
need not remain." 

I spoke brutally, as I felt ; and, meeting the man's 
pale, sad, astonished gaze, I became secretly humiliated. 
A husband, I perceive, is a ridiculous animal, and 
always at a disadvantaga I begin to understand how 
the poets, from Molidre downwards, have made married 
men their shuttlecocks. A jealous lover has dignity ; 
a jealous hnsband, none. J^obody sympathizes with 
my lord of Rimini, while all the world weeps for 
Lancelot and Francesca. Even Ford, ere he turns the 
tables on Sir John, poses as an as& All the right was 
on my side, all the offended dignity, all the outraged 
honesty ; yet somehow I felt, at that moment, like an 
ill-conditioned cur. 

** 1 am not here in a religious capacity," he replied 
courteotisly, " so your sneer is hardly fair. However, 
since I can be of no further service, I will go." 

He tnmed softly to Ellen, holding out his hand. 

" Oood-bye. I hope you will be better to-morrow." 

"Good-bye, and thank you," she replied. "It was 
so good of you to bring me home." 

And so, with a courteous bow to me, which I returned 
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with a nod, lie retired victoriously. Yes, lie had the 
best of it for the time being. For some minates 
after he left, and while the scent of his perf amed hand- 
kerchief still filled the air, I stood moodily waiting. 
At last Ellen spoke. 

" I hope yon are not angry. What conld I do ? I 
could not come home in such pain, and no one else 
offered to escort me." 

" I did not ask yon to excuse yourself," I said coldly. 

I saw the tears standing in her eyes. Her voice 
trembled as she murmured — 

" I did not think you could have been so unkind ! ** 

As I did not answer, she continued — 

" Of late you have not been like yourself. Ton used 
to trust me ; we used to be so happy 1 If this is to go 
on, we had better separate ; it makes my life a misery." 

She had touched the wrong chord, if she thought to 
move my pity. My jealous brain was at work at once. 
She was thinking of a separation, then ? Perhaps she 
wished it ; and perhaps the true reason was her love for 
that man ? 

I spoke out in the heat of the moment — 

** If you wish to separate, it can be arranged." 

She looked at me so pleadingly, so piteously, that I 
had to turn my eyes away. In encounters of this kind 
the man has no chance against the woman, especially 
if he is magnanimous. What are all his arguments, all 
his indignation, against her battery of woeful looks^ 
her tears, her pseudo-innocence, and real helplessness ? 
One feels like a coward, too, in such an encounter. I 
did, I know* 

Nevertheless, I was ready to give her the coup de grace. 

" Show me that letter," I said suddenly. 

" What letter ? " she asked, as if she did not com- 
prehend* 

"The letter you received from that man thia 
morning." 

For a moment her cheeks went scarlet, then became 
deadly pale again. 

" Pray do not attempt any subterfuge," I continued. 
** I know that you have been in correspondence. W here 
Is that last letter p I demand to see ifc." 
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She replied without hesitation— 

" You cannot see it.'* 

" Why ? " 

** Becanse I have burned it." 

At this admission I lost mj nelf -command, and 
uttered an execration. 

"There was nothing in it," she said sorrowfully; 
"**it was a mere request for an interview. Yon have 
no right to be so violent." 

" No right, woman ! " I cried. 

" There is nothing between us to make me ashamed. 
If I were the most guilty woman in the world, yon 
could not treat me more cruelly. You have no pity, 
none. It is my fault, my punishment, to have married 
A man without sympathy, without religion." 

Religion again ! How I hated the word ! Tt stung 
me into retorting fiercely — 

**It is my misfortune, rather, to have mai-ried a 
sentimental hypocrite ! " 

I had gone too far. Her proud spirit rose against 
me. Pale and indignant, she tried to rise to her feet. 
But she had forgotten her sprained ankle. Her face 
was contracted with sudden torture, and, with a low 
cry of pain, she fainted away upon the floor. 

Becember 23. — In two more days the Christmas bells 
will ring, with their merry tidings of peace, good will, 
and plum-pudding to all the world. Well, mine is 
likely to be a cheerful Christmas Day. The snow is 
still on the ground, and more is falling; and outside 
the Manor, as I write, the dreariest of dreary winds 
is wailing. Here, inside, there is even greater gloom. 
A cheerless hearth, a husband and wife estranged. 
Bah ! the old story. 

Things have come to a crisis at last between us. 
I know now that I mnst either strike a cruel blow, 
or lose my wife for ever. Any mere armistice is 
impossible. Either I mnst assault my enemy's camp, 
get him by the throat, and cover him with punishment 
and confusion; or haul down my matrimonial flag, 
capitulate, and let the Church and the devil come 
in to take possession. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BAITING A MOUSE-TRAP (FROM THE NOTE-BOOE). 

Let me write down, as calmly as I can, exactly wliat 
has taken place. 

Yesterday, after tbat little scene, I carried my 
swooning wife np to her room, placed her on the bed^ 
and sent her maid to attend to her. Then I walked 
ofiE to my den, to have my dark hour alone ; for I was 
thoroughly miserable. So far, I felt, I had been beaten 
with my own weapons. Ellen was going to pose as 
a Christian martyr, and I had committed the indiscre- 
tion of showing the full extent of my jealousy. It 
would have been far better, on the whole, if, instead 
of storming and grumbling, I had quietly kicked the 
clergyman out of my house ; but then, I could hardly 
deal in that way with a man who had simply, on the 
face of it, performed an act of common civility. The 
time for kicking had gone past; I had stupidly let 
it slip. If, when I caught him in the act of trying 
to embrace my Ellen, and of addressing her softly by 
her Christian name, I had calmly and decisively 
thrashed him, he could hardly have accused me of 
impoliteness; nor would he have bben able, without 
exposing his own fatuity, to noise the affair about. 

Now, I was not only angry with my wife for her 
indiscretion, I was in a rage with myself for having 
behaved with so much brutality. The picture of her 
pale, suffering face followed me to my den, and haunted 
me reproachfully. She had really met with an accident, 
and was in shaq) physical pain ; and I, who at another 
time would have cut off my right hand to prevent her 
little finger from aching, had chosen the time of her 
suffering to come upon her like a woman-eating tiger. 
Just the husband's luck again — ^always at a dis- 
advantage; for precisely to the degree in which she 
felt herself treated unkindly and ungently by me, would 
rise her sympathy for the man who had been so 
zealous and so tender. Damn him, again ! 

The night passed wretchedly enough. I sat up 
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working till nearly daybreak. When I went npstairs, 
and entered my dressing-room, I felt guilty and 
ashamed, yet angry still. But she was asleep — I conld 
hear her soft breathing from the adjoining bedchamber. 
Lamp in hand, I crept in. Yes, there she lay, soundly 
slumbering, her eyes red with weeping, her dark hair 
falling wildly around her pallid face, her neck and 
throat bare, her arms outside the coverlid, which rose 
and fell with her breathing. As I bent over her, my 
shadow crossed her soul in sleep, and she moaned and 
stirred. Poor child ! I longed to kiss her, but I was 
ashamed. 

I think we men, the strongest and coldest of us eveu, 
are weak as water, where a woman is concerned. I 
used to fancy once that, if a wife of mine failed in 
faith, or fell away from me in sin, I could strike her 
dead without pity; or if I suffered her to live, pass 
an eternity with no thought but loathing and detesta- 
tion. But as I bent over that sad bed, I seemed to 
understand how it was that husbands, in the fulness 
of time, had pardoned even that, the foulest and 
deadliest of infidelities ; how, with a love stronger than 
sin, and a hope stronger than death, they had welcomed 
back the penitent, in forgiveness, sorrow, and despair — 
even as a father would take back an erring child, part 
of the very blood and life within his veins. Weakness, 
I know; but weak as water, in virtue of its very 
strength, is Love. 

It was horrible, horrible, this falling away from each 
other. I wished, just then, that I liad had religion ; 
perhaps then we might have been happier together. 
Women love a sort of matrimonial Village Blacksmith, 
who asks no questions, works hard all the week, and 
goes three times to church, in an irreproachably white 
shirt, on Sunday. They cannot bear revolt in any 
shape. They were the last to cling to the old gods, 
and they will be last to cling to the dead Christ. Does 
the law which works for righteousness, somehow or 
other, justify them? Was my dear wife's alienation 
a curse upon me for dealing in occult scientific 
mysteries, like an old necromancer, and forgetting, if 
I ever learned^ the sweet religion of the heart ? Some- 
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how, last night, I felt as if it were so. There she lay, 
white as snow. I knew she had prayed to God before 
sleeping ; and I — ^I conld not pray. I was an outcast, 
an unbeliever ; " atheist ! atheist ! " said the preacher. 
I crept away to my own solitary bed, feeling more sad 
and lonely than I had ever done in all my life. 

Till midday to-day, she kept her room; but after 
lunch, she managed to get downstairs. I had returned 
to my den, and we did hot meet; nor was I in the 
mood for meeting, for the gentle impulses of overnight 
had passed away, and the morning had found me 
gloomy, quarrelsome, and atrabilious. She did not 
fiend for me, thoagh I secretly hoped that she might 
do 80. I learned from Baptisto that she was stretched 
upon the drawing-room sofa, which was drawn close 
to the window, and was reading some religious book. 
f^ Bestless and wretched, I took my hat and walked 
out into the snow. The great fir trees, loaded with the 
leaden whiteness, were ranged like grim sentinels 
on each side of the dreary avenue, and beyond these 
the leafless woods stretched white and cold. The sun 
had gone in, and the air was full of a heavy lowering 
sadness — a sort of darkness visible. It was cheerless 
weather ; and as I thought of my domestic misery, and 
of the clouded world, with all its sins and sorrows, 
I was more miserable than ever. 

Nevertheless, I walked on rapidly, till I came out 
among the frozen fields of the open country. How 
desolate looked the snowy meadows, with broad patches 
of green, thaw-like mildew, and the fallow fields, with 
snow thick in the furrows and wretched low-lying 
hedges on every side ! Here and there a few miserable 
small birds were fluttering, starved robins for the most 
part ; and a kestrel was hunting the furrow, hovering 
in a slow, dejected way, as if field-mice were scarce, and 
his whole occupation, like the weather, cruelly forlorn. 

Before four o'clock it was quite dark. 

Through the windy darkness I made my way back 
to the Manor. By that time I had thought it all over. 
Conquered by the utter desolation within and withont 
me, I had said to myself, '* Life like this is worse than 
death. I will try one way more ; I will go to her, I 
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Tnll take her to my heart, I will beg her to love and 
trust me, and to accept my tender forgiveness. Per^ 
haps I have been too hard, too taciturn and sullen. 
She has mistaken my sorrow for coldness, my pride 
for cruelty and pertinacity. There shall be an end 
to this. She shall understand the full tenderness of 
my love, once and for ever." With these thoughts 
struggling wildly within me, I hastened home. 

Then, as the devil would have it I saw Baptisto, 
waiting on the threshold of my den. The moment I 
appeared he crept up to me, and clutched my arm. 

" Senor, senor ! where have you been P 1 have been 
waiting for you," 

" What is it, man ? " I asked, startled by his manner, 

" Come and see ! " 

He led me towards the house. I walked a few steps, 
then paused nervously. 

" What has happened P " I asked. 

'* Nothing, senor | but the clergyman is here again, 
with my lady." 

That was enough. It turned my tenderness into 
anger, my lethargy into passion. Shaking o£E the 
fellow's touch, I hastened to the house. As I went 
I saw lights in the drawing-room; and, instead of 
entering the house door, I ascended the flight of iron 
steps which leads to the terrace. Then, with the 
cunning of jealousy, cold enough to subdue the fever 
of rage, I crept along the terrace till I reached the 
folding doors of the drawing-room. The doors were 
closed, the curtains and blinds were drawn, but there was 
one small space throngh which I could see into the room. 

I looked in* 

For a moment my eyes, clouded by the darkness, 
were dazzled by the light of the room within; but 
despite the loud crying of the wind around me, I heard 
a murmur of voices. Then I distinguished the form of 
my wife on a sofa drawn up before the fire, and, bend- 
ing over her, the form of the minister. Her back was 
turned to me, but I saw Ms face, noticed the burning 
eyes fixed eagerly on hers. 

What were they saying — doing P I strained my eyes, 
my ears. At last I caught a sound. 
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" Go noTV ! " BHe was saying ; " go now, I beseech 
you ! " 

Even as slie spoke, he flang himself wildly on his 
knees, placing his arms aronnd her. 

" Oh, yon are mad, mad ! " she cried. 

"Not mad, but desperate," he answered. "I have 
thought it all over; I have struggled and struggled, 
but it is in vain. Ellen, have pity ! There is no peace 
or happiness for me, in this world or the next, without 
your love. My darling ! my angel ! " 

" Silence, for God's sake ! Oh, if you should be 
heard " 

^'I do not care who hears me. I am beyond fear. 
As for that man, your husband, he is busy, no doubt, 
with his blasphemous books, his sinful investigations. 
Oh, my darling, that you should be linked to such a 
man ! A man without religion — a man without God ! 
It was that which first made me pity you, and pity is 
akin to love. You owe him no duty. He is a heretic 
— an atheist, as you know." 

As he clung to her and embraced her, she struggled 
nervously. Carried beyond himself, he covered her 
hands with kisses, and would have kissed her lips, but 
she drew back. 

" Go, go ! " she moaned. " Hark ! I hear footsteps. 
If you do not go now, I will never speak to you again." 

He rose to his feet, hot, flushed, and trembling like 
a leaf. 

" I will go, since you wish it," he said. " Good 
night, my darling ! " 

He stooped over, and — ^kissed her P Yes, I was sure 
he kissed her, though I think she shrunk away with her 
face nervously turned to the door, dreading a surprise. 
Then I saw his shadow cross the room, and vanish 
through the door, which was closed behind him. 

I was about to force open the French windows and 
enter, when a curious impulse possessed me to delay a 
little, and see what she would do when left alone. So 
I watched her. She sat trembling on her seat; then, 
reaching to the table, took a flask of eau-de-oologne, 
poured some upon her handkerchief, and bathed her 
face. Then, with momentary glances at the door, she 
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smootlied down ber straggling hair, and adjusted the 
bosom of her dress. Finally, she contrived, though not 
without pain, to rise to her feet, and, leaning on i;he 
marble mantelpiece, to look at her face in the mirror. 
1 could see her face reflected, all flushed and warm, and 
her eyes gleaming with unusual brightness. After 
again smoothing her hair, she got back to the sofa, 
posed herself prettily, and, not without another glance 
at the door, took up a book and pretended to read. 

By this time I was diabolically cool ; so cool that I 
could have killed her just then in cold blood. Entering 
into the spirit of her hypocrisy, I refrained from enter- 
ing by the terrace, but, passing round to the hall door, 
entered there. A few minutes afterwards, I entered 
the drawing-room, with as unconcerned an air as I 
conld possibly command. 

There she sat, quite calm and self-possessed, her robe 
arranged decently over her feet, her face pale, her hair 
smoothed down Madonna-like over her temples, her 
eyes fixed upon a book. As I entered, she looked up 
with a sweet smile, just as if there had never been any 
quarrel between us. 

" Well, dear ? You see, I have got down." 

I nodded, and sank into a chair. 

" You don't ask me if my ankle is better P Well, it 
is nearly all right. But, George, I hope you are not 
angry with me still for what occurred yesterday. Do 
forgive me, dear ! *' 

" Oh, I'm not angry," I replied ; " only " 

" Only we both lost our tempers ; I with my stupid 
sprained ankle, you with your stupid books. I was so 
sorry yon let Mr. Santley see you were annoyed. He 
must have thought it so odd." 

How light and free of heart she seemed ! how bright 
and languishing her eyes were ! She could laugh, too, 
and she was not much given to laughter. I looked at 
her with amazement, so little did I, or do I, understand 
women. There seemed to be an ugliness, a guiltiness, 
about her tender coquetry that evening, coming so close 
upon what I had seen. 

" By the way," she continued, after a few minutes' 
pause, " I hope you will not scold me again, but I think 
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I oiLglit to tell you — ^that Mr. Santley has just called. 
There, now you are angry ; but I thought it right to 
tell you." 

" Thank yon," I said drily. " I was aware that he 
had called. What brought him, pray ? " 

" He wished to ascertain if I had recovered from the 
effects of my fall," she replied, with a little more 
nervousness than before. 

" Oh, a mere visit of politeness 1 ** 

" Yes," she answered, faltering. 

I rose quietly, and stood on the hearthrug, looking 
down upon her. 

"Would it surprise you to hear," I asked grimly, 
" that I know exactly what took place between you ? 

Her face flushed scarlet, the book fell from her hands. 

" Oh, George I what do you mean ? '* she murmured 
somewhat irrelevantly. 

" Precisely what I say. He made hot love to you — 
embraced you — ^kissed you, madam. He informed you 
that your husband was a heretic, and that to make him 
a cuckold would be a certain way of getting an express 
pass right through to paradise. Yery polite indeed, you 
will agree ! " 

She saw that I knew everything, and wrung her 
hands in protestation and despair. 

" George, if you know so much — and some one has 
been playing the spy — ^you know that it was all against 
my will; you know that I tried to silence him, to 
thrust him from me, but, being ill and helpless, sick, 
and in pain " 

Here her self-pity, coming sharp upon her consterna- 
tion, quite conquered her, and she fell into hysterical 
tears 

" 6 God ! God ! " she sobbed. 

What kaleidoscopes are women! From light to 
shade, from brightness to dimness, and back again to 
brightness ; from one colour to another, from the tints 
of the thunder- cloud to the hues of the rainbow, how 
suddenly they can flit and change ! Ellen, who had just 
before been so gay and smiling, seemed now like a 
broken woman. I watched her gloomily, almost 
despairingly. I knew that ten minutes afterwards she 
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miglit change again, scattering away her tears as tlie 
sunshine scatters the drops of dew. 

Midnight — ^I have jnst left my wife's bedside. Ellen 
has promised me, if I spare the man and avoid any 
scandal, that she wUl never speak to him again, or even 
enter his church. Can I trust her ? I believe not. 
However, we shall see. 

Christmas Eve, — Mj mind is now made up. To-day 
I intercepted a letter from Santley to Ellen, left as 
usual at the lodge gate. It ran as follows : — 

" To-morrow is Christmas Day, and I have not a 
moment to spare. I will call, however, next day, on 
the business about which we spohe yesterday. Pray for 
me then, as I pray for you. — 0. S." 

The italics are the satyr's own. 

This letter, then, has decided me. My scheme of 
revenge is now perfectly complete, and I shall no longer 
hesitate to carry it out. To make all certain, I shall send 
a verbal message by Baptisto to-morrow to the effect 
ihat Mrs. Haldane " will be glad to see Mr. Santley as 
arranged, the day after Christmas Day." In the mean- 
time I shall make my preparations. All the servants 
l)ut two have been given a holiday for that day — I have 
taken care of that ; and as they purpose going into the 
neighbouring town, they will not return till very late. 
The two remaining are the kitchen-maid, who is an 
idiot and notices nothing ; and Baptisto, who is for 
-once to combine two functions — that of cook (he cooks 
like an angel) and waiter at table. Ellen is quite 
satisfied with this arrangement. She knows nothing 
of Santley's letter. "We see little or nothing of each 
other, and a shadow as of death hangs over the entire 
house. 

Christmas Day. — ^I astonished Ellen very much this 
morning, by expressing my intention of accompanying 
her to church ; but, instead of rejoicing, as she would 
have done a little time ago, she seemed rather frightened 
and startled* We drove over to the old church at 
Hamleigh, seven miles off, and heard a drowsy sermon 
by the drowsiest of octogenarians — the right sort of 
preacher, in my opinion, for a creed so worn out, 
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mildewy, and old-fashioiied. Ellen did not seem ta 
share my appreciation of the old fellow's antiquated 
twaddle. She sat like a marble woman. We drove 
home withont a word. 

A pretty Ohristmas ! But, never mind, I am going' 
to have my revenge. 

Everything lends itself to my purpose. To be^rn 
with, Foxglove Manor is miles away from any other 
habitation ; and no one ever comes near the " uncanny " 
place, except on special business. All the servants, but 
the idiot of a kitchen-maid, leave early for their holiday. 
For a day at least I can do as I please ; and my inten- 
tions are simply murderous. In the course of twelve 
hours a human creature may be disposed of, and buried 
out of sight, if necessary, in these grounds. Baptisto 
knows my terrible purpose, and approves it, with bis 
usual bloodthirstiness, to the full. 

" To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ! " Come, 
then, my satyr, my wolf in sheep's clothing, and I shall 
be ready for you — 

** And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty Death ! ** 



CHAPTER XXXY. 

THE ASSIGNATION. 

On the morning after Christmas Day, 18 — , the Rev. 
Charles Santley, vicar of Omberley, rose early from 
that sweet slumber which only the righteous enjoy, and 
from those nightly visions of celestial bliss which only 
the pure of heart are suffered to behold. Although, 
infant-like, he had been "talking with angels in his 
sleep " all night, he looked pale, careworn, and anxious. 
He dressed himself with unusual care, surveyed himself 
again and again in the mirror, sighed softly, and 
descended to the sitting-room, where his sister was 
already awaiting him at the breakfast-table. 

To his surprise, she looked unusually agitated, and 
addressed him eagerly the moment he appeared. 

^' I am so glad you are come down. Rachel has just 
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been here from the cottage, where they are in a terrible 
state of alarm." 

Bachel was the name of Miss Bnssell's maidservant. 

" Bat what is the matter ? " 

"Edith went ont early yesterday evening, and she 
has not returned. They cannot gness what has become 
of her. Oh, Charles, go over at once ! If anything 
has happened to her ! " 

The clergyman listened in no little agitation. 

" Did she leave no message ? " he asked. 

"None. She is such a strange girl; and lately, I 
am afraid, she has been nnhappy. I am going down to 
the station to make inquiries, and they fancy she may 
have taken the train to London." 

" It is very strange ! " 

" Strange ? It is horrible ! Oh, Charles, she has 
never been quite the same since her cousin came down 
here visiting. I thought that you were her choice, and 
I hoped you would some day marry her; but since 
young Hetherington was here " 

Santley, who had broken a little bread and drunk a 
a cup of tea, rose impatiently. 

"You women think of nothing but marrying and 
giving in marriage," he said. " Well, I will go over and 
speak to Miss Kussell. I cannot think that any harm 
has happened to Edith." 

" I hope and pray not. But to be away all night — ^it 
is unaccountable." 

" Perhaps," suggested Santley, more troubled than 
he cared to show, " she has gone to London." 

" But why go without a word ? " 

"I really cannot tell. Young ladies take strange 
fancies; and if, as you suggest, there is anything 
between young Hetherington and herself " 

"I did not suggest anything of the kind." 

" Excuse me, Mary, you did." 

" I am sure she cares nothing for her cousin," returned 
Miss Santley. 

Her brother shrugged his shoulders, and, putting 
on his hat and overcoat, walked out of the Vicarage. 
On reaching the open air, where all looked dark and 
cold, he trembled like a leaf. What could it mean? 
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What last freak had come over the infatuated girl ? 
Could it be possible that she had carried out her wild 
threat to leave the place, and take her secret with her 
— perhaps to some nameless grave ? He remembered 
their last conversation, when she had first told him of 
her condition, and beseeched him at once to make her 
his wife. He remembered how wild she had seemed, 
how despairing, and of how little avail, to calm her, 
his words had been. If any harm had come to her, 
the evil lay at his door. It was horrible to think of ! 
Although another woman had come between them, 
although he no longer loved her with that wild frenzy 
which had first urged him to evil, he had still a con- 
science, and he could not bear to think that any harm 
had come to her. Then, again, he shuddered at the 
thought of any exposure. He had meant to marry her, 
sooner or later; and he had already made arrange- 
ments to hide from the world any knowledge of her 
condition. She was to have gone away to a secret 
place; and then, when her travail was over, he had 
meant to act honourably by her. And now, by some 
act of madness, she had perhaps put it out of hid 
power! Surely, if she had gone away in accordance 
with the plan ,they had made together, she would 
have sent him some intimation of her purpose. It 
was extraordinary, altogether. 

On reaching the cottage, he found Miss Bussell in 
violent grief, and quite bewildered what to do. He 
tried to console her, pointing out that perhaps some little 
lover's quarrel with her cousin had taken her niece up 
to town; and the old lady listened eagerly, hoping 
against hope. 

"Of late she has been so strange," sobbed the old 
lady, " so unlike herself. Often, listening at her door 
o' nights, I have heard her crying as if her heart 
was like to break ; and she would never tell me what 
was the matter. Do you think — do you really think, 
sir, it was her cousin Walter ? " 

" I am almost certain of it," said the good shepherd 
" Did they correspond ? '* 

"I think so — sometimes; but latterly they were 
estranged. Oh dear ! Oh dear 1 " 
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"Depend upon it, she has gone to London to see 
him. You will no doubt have a letter from her in the 
course of the day. Keep up your spirits ! Miss Dove 
is a good young lady, and I am sure God will protect 
her. Is there anything more that I can do for you P ** 

" It was so kind of you to come," said the poor soul. 
^' Your words are indeed a comfort." 

" I am glad to hear you say so. Your dear niece 
was always a favourite of mine.^' 

" Oh, sir, I know that ; and sometimes I thought 

But there, it's no time to talk of that now. If she had 
only gone to you for advice, you would have guided 
her for her good, and this would never have happened. 
She was always pious-minded, but latterly, I'm afraid, 
she didn't go to church as often as she ought." 

"Don't say that, Miss Russell. She was most 
regular in her religious duties — a pattern, indeed, to 
all my flock. There, there ! I feel satisfied there is 
no cause for alarm. I will go myself and make every 
inquiry." 

" Oh, sir, you are an angel ! " cried the old lady, 
looking at him in admiration. And she really meant 
what she said. 

" Alas ! no," he answered, shaking his head solemnly 
— " only a poor miserable sinner. We are all miserable 
sinners. Oood morning. Put your trust in God." 

"I do indeed, sir. But, sir, before you go, may I 
ask you a favour ? " 

"Certainly." 

"If you would kindly kneel down with me a 
moment, and say a prayer for my poor girl, I think it 
might help to bring her back. The Lord hears the 
prayers of the righteous, Mr. Santley." 

Thus entreated, Santley could not refuse. To do 
him justice, he felt no little moral nausea at the 
proposal ; but he was helpless under the circumstances. 
So they knelt down in the parlour together, and the 
good man extemporized a short but elbquent prayer for 
the occasion, entreating the Lord to bring back the 
stray lamb to the fold, and beseeching a blessing then 
and for ever on all that house. Miss Russell wept 
profusely. His words were so beautiful, his voice so 
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musical, Us manner so seraphic. At lasfc lie rose to 
his feet, looking pale and almost scared at a proceed- 
ing wliicli (to his own conscience) looked something 
like blasphemy; and then, amidst profuse blessings 
from the distracted old lady, he respectfully took his 
leave. 

While on his way to make inquiries in the village, 
he met his sister returning. She had discovered 
nothing, save that several persons had gone on to 
London by the midnight train the previous night, and 
that one of them was a lady who might have been Miss 
Dove. There was nothing for it but to wait out the 
day, and see if any communication came. In the mean- 
time Miss Santley said she would hasten up to the 
cottage, to condole and consult with Mrs. Dove. 

" Shall you be in to lunch ? " she asked, as they 
parted on the roadside. 

"No; not till evening. I think I shall walk over 
to Lewstone, to see about some books. I will make 
inquiries on the way, in case Edith has gone in that 
direction." 

Lewstone was a small county town, seven miles off, 
where there was a library, a newspaper, and a great 
brewery. The way to it lay past Foxglove Manor. 
Santley did not care to tell his sister that he had an 
appointment with Mrs. Haldane for that morning. 
He knew that Miss Santley regarded with some 
anxiety her brother's relations with the handsome 
lady of the Manor. Much as she admired him, and 
great as was her faith in his spiritual purity, she 
knew him sufl&ciently well to be aware that his weak 
point was his admiration for beauty in the opposite sex. 
Not for a moment did^ she dream — indeed, she would 
have supposed the idea as almost blasphemous — ^that 
that admiration was not perfectly harmless and honour- 
able ; but it led him, she thought, to take delight in 
feminine "society generally, and to overlook the attrac- 
tions of the woman she wanted him to marry. He 
would marry some day — ^it was inevitable; and she 
had made up her mind that he was to marry Edith, 
who was her friend, and would doubtless allow her to 
keep her place'at the Vicarage, whereas another woman^ 
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a stranger, miglit take possesaion of him and resent all 
sisterly interference. 

" Shall you call at the Manor as yon pass P " she 
inqaired. 

'* I think BO ; I am not quite sure." 

** Perhaps it will be better," she said, thoughtfully. 
" They may know something about Edith." 

The sun was now high up in the heavens, but deeply 
veiled in wintry cloud. It was a dark, dismal day — 
darkness in the sky and whiteness on the ground. The 
road which led to the Manor was unusually cheerless 
and dismal, and few people were abroad. Before long 
Santley came into the shadow of the Manor woods, 
which skirted one side of the highway for several miles. 
It was a gloomy walk. 

Nevertheless, Santley soon forgot his anxiety, in the 
prospect of a meeting with Ellen Haldane. He had 
been greatly troubled the previous Christmas Day, by 
the fact that she had not put in an appearance at 
church; but her message, making the appointment, 
which had been duly conveyed to him by Baptisto had 
filled him with eager expectation: It was the first time 
she had actually desired him to come to her, and his 
hopes rose high. Perhaps his devotion had at last 
moved her heart; perhaps she had at last discovered 
that true happiness was only to be found, not with her 
heretic husband, but with the man whom she had loved 
when a girl. In the eyes of the world, there might be 
wickedness in tempting her from her wifely duty; but 
surely, in the eyes of heaven, there was no great sin. 
By living on with an unbeliever, she was in danger of 
losing her soul alive. The man was admittedly an 
atheist, an enemy of the Church, and she was wretched 
in his society, without sympathy, without conservation, 
without religion. And on one point the clergyman's 
mind was now made up. If Ellen was willing, he 
would take her with him to some foreign land, whero 
he might labour in some way useful to the Lord, and 
forget all the petty humiliations of an English village. 
There might be, there would be, a scandal ; but what 
need they care, when they were far away ? In any 
case, scandal was likely to come, now that Edith Dove 
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was in so sad a predicament. No ; after all, lie would 
not marry Edith. She was a foolish girl, and would 
•soon find a more suitable husband; and whether or 
not, he had long ago discovered that they were not at 
all suited to each other. 

Thus musing, Santley drew nearer and nearer to the 
Manor gates. 

From the glimpse we have given of his thoughts, it 
may be gathered that the man's moral deterioration was 
at last complete. What had been at first a mere religious 
amorousness, a soft sensuous delight in female sympathy 
and female beauty, much the same as that which filled 
Jiim when the organ played, and the scented incense 
rose, and the dainty congregation fluttered and flushed 
beneath him, had gradually developed, through self- 
indulgence, into a determined and uncontrollable sen- 
suality. The devil, with a bait of warm nakedness, 
had hooked him fast. And already, in his own heart, 
he knew that he was lost ; and so long as he reached 
the summit of his desires, he did not care. One sign 
of his degeneration was unmistakable : he had lost for 
ever his old faith in the chastity and purity of women. 
He could remember the time, not long past, when a 
beautiful woman was to him a spiritual thing, some- 
thing sanctified, to be approached with awe — such as 
fills the worshipper who gazes on the Madonna of some 
great painter. Now he often foand himself gazing on 
ihe Madonnas in his own study, with a satyr's delight 
in their plumpness, their naked arms, their swelling 
breasts. His nature was subdued to what it worked 
in, like the dyer's hand. His easy conquest over Edith 
Dove, whose sin was in loving so madly and so much, 
had degraded his whole nature. Once having snapped 
the chain of conventional morality, which is the only 
band to bind such men as this, he was reckless and 
exultant ; and to possess EUen Haldane, in her superb 
beauty and glowing womanhood, was his daily thought 
and his nightly dream. 

This is speaking plainly, but it is a simple statement 
of the fact. As for the ultimate consequence of his 
acts, he was quite unable to realize them, having lost 
the power of reason and self-control. 
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fle approached the lodge. How cold and chill it 
looked, in the darkness of the overhanging, snow-clad 
bonghs ! He pnt on his stereotyped smile, expecting 
to see little Mrs. Feme step out, as was her custom, 
and drop him a country curtsey. But the lodge seemed 
empty that morning. 

He passed through the side gate, which was un- 
fastened, and stepped into the avenne — the long, dreary 
colonade of trees, a mile long, winding up to the steps 
of the Manor house. Glancing up it, he fancied he saw 
in the distance the figure of a man, looking his way ; 
but in another moment it was gone. 

Bleak, lonely, and inexpressibly dismal looked the 
avenue, with its white road of snow between the dark 
trees, and the one dark figure of the clergyman slowly 
advancing. The gloom of the place seemed to settle 
upon his spirit, and to dispel it he quickened his 
footsteps. 

Suddenly, he heard from the distance a low, deep 
sound, like the tolling of a church bell. 

He started, listening, and at first he could not believe 
the evidence of his ears. There was no church near,, 
and the sound seemed unaccountable and strangely 
ominous. After a pause, slow as the drawing of a deep, 
long breath, it was repeated. 

Toll ! toll ! 

Santley was by nature a superstitious man, and, 
though no coward, he was ternfied. What could it 
mean ? It was like a funeral bell, tolling for the dead* 
Listening attentively, he found that the sound came 
down the avenue, and that at every step he took it was 
more plainly heard. He hastened on, with increasing 
wonder and alarm. 

ToU ! toU ! toll ! 

Yes, there could be no mistake — it was the tolling of 
a bell. Hollow and faint, yet filling the dark silence, 
it fell upon the wintry air. There was no stir in the 
shrouded woods, which closed dismally on every side ; 
no answer from the dull, leaden, brooding sky — only, 
the dull, dreadful, dreary peal, like a chime from the 
very gates of the tomb. 

It was horrible* 
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He advanced, coming ever nearer to tbe sound, and 
at laat, to His amazement, he discovered from whence it 
<;ame. At a turning of the avenue, he came in full view 
of the ruined chapel, and, looking up to the naked 
helfry, he saw the old bell slowly swinging, while 
giving forth that solemn, melancholy peal. 

ToU! toll! toll I with measured intervals, just as 
those which are counted when the bell rings for the 
dead. 

Shocked and surprised, Santley hurried up to the 
chapel door, and looked in. Standing in the doorway 
was Baptisto, dressed from head to foot in solemn blac^ 
holding the rope, and with face turned upward, leisurely 
ringing the bell. 

CHAPTER XXXVL 

A FUNBBAL PEAL. 

Toll ! toll ! toll ! toll ! toU ! 

Heard from just underneath, the sound was hideous ; 
for the bell was rusty and old, and jangled with dull 
vibrations long after each peal had ceased. The 
minister looked and listened with horror. Bjiowing 
as he did that the place had been turned to unholy 
uses, and retained none of its sacred character, he felt 
the whole proceeding to be diabolic. 

He called to Baptisto, but the Spaniard, still keeping 
his sallow face turned upward, and monotonously con- 
tinuing his work, did not seem to hear. 

Toll ! toll ! toll ! toll ! — a sound to set the soul, as 
well as the teeth, on edge; a peal worthy of Satan 
himself. 

All at once it ceased, with a last quivering jangle of 
moribund moaning notes. 

Baptisto released the rope, took off his hat, and 
taking out his handkerchief, quietly wiped his brow ; 
then, turning his dark eyes as if by accident towards 
the door, he perceived the minister. 

He did not seem at all surprised, but sighed heavily, 
and turned up the whites of his eyes ; then with a bow 
of profound respect, he advanced. In his suit of deep 
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black, bottnd np witli crape, and his high hat, crape- 
bound also, he looked like a highly respectable English 
undertaker. The resemblance was complete when he 
put his snow-white handkerchief to his month and 
coughed solemnly behind it. 

" In Heaven's name, man, what are yon about ? " 
cried Santley, aghast. 

Baptisto sighed again, turned up his eyes, and shook 
his head dismally. 

" Senor" he replied in a low voice, " I was ringing 
the chapel bell." 

" So I heard. But why ? " the clergyman demanded. 

"Hush! not so loud, seiior," he said, sinking his 
voice still lower. " Respect our sorrow ! *' 

Santley*s astonishment increased, and he gazed wildly 
at Baptisto. 

" Have you gone mad ? " he returned, unconsciously 
obeying the request and sinking his voice. "Your 
sorrow ? What sorrow ? Be good enough to explain 
this mystery." 

" Will you step into the house, senor, and speak to 
my master. He will explain to you, I do not doubt ; 
oh yes, he will explain." 

And Baptisto sighed again. 

" He is at home, then ? " 

" Yes, senor ! " 

" And Mrs. Haldane ? " 

Baptisto groaned, and shook his head from side to side. 

" You know I have an appointment with your mistress 
to-day ? " 

" Yes, senor, I know that," answered Baptisto ; then, 
as if greatly affected he turned away and put his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. 

" In the name of God," cried Santley, "what does it 
all mean ? " 

Baptisto turned, and fixed his great black eyes on 
those of the clergyman. 

" Senor, what do they say in your own church ? * In 
V the midst of life, we are in death ! ' " 

As he spoke, he. pointed upward solemnly. Santley 
started as if stabbed. Then for the first time he began 
to understand. The dreary bell, the servant's snit of 
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black, tbe man's unaccountably solemn and mysterious 
manner, all seemed to point to some borrible fatality. 

" Good beavens ! " be exclaimed. " Is any one dead ? 
Wbo is it P Speak— tell me " 

Baptisto paused, 'Stilly fixing bis eyes on Santley, and 
preparing to watch tbe full effect of bis words. 

" Alas, senor, my mistress ! my poor mistress ! " 

Santley staggered back, and bis face, wbicb bad 
before been very pale, became livid. 

** Not dead ! no. no ! " be moaned. 

" Senor," replied tbe Spaniard, " it is true. Sbe diea 
last nigbt." 

Alas, tbe blackness of tbe wintry sky ! Tbat dreary 
darkness of tbe eartb, tbe snow- wrapt woods ! Before 
tbat woeful message, delivered so sadly yet so im- 
pressively by tbe Spaniard, tbe last brigbtness of the 
Hgbt seemed to fade away ! Though tbe bell bad 
ceased to toll, its dull vibration seemed still to ring on 
tbe air ! The clergyman staggered back, his heart 
stopped ; for a moment he seemed about to faint, and 
be bad to clutch the doorway of the chapel for support. 
Baptisto saw the movement, but made no sign ; even 
if the other had been falling to the earth, indeed, he 
would have offered him no assistance. 

With one band upon bis heart, as if some sharp pain 
was there, the clergyman struggled for speech. At 
last it came. 

" It is a lie," be panted ; " it must be a lie. No, no ! 
Sbe is not dead ; it is impossible. Speak, man ! If 
you have any mercy, say it is a lie ! She lives ! " 

The Spaniard, who with a very ugly expression bad 
beard himself accused of falsehood, and whose black 
eyes bad gleamed very balefully, almost smiled — ^the 
mint, wicked, inner smile peculiar to him. 

" Yes, you are right, senor ; she lives ! " 

Santley drew a quick breath of relief, and, coming 
closer, clutched the Spaniard's arm. 

** I knew it — I was sure of it. What did you mean 
by telling me tbat falsehood ? " 

Quietly, but firmly, Baptisto took tbe other's hand and 
displaced it from his arm. His air of cold respect did 
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not change, but the expression of his eyes and mouth 
was mah'gnant. 

" I did not lie, senor.** 

*' What ! and yet you said-— '* 

" I said my lady living, senor, and it is true. "We 
Spaniards do not lie. She lives indeed — ^not here, but 
yonder^ senor, among the angels of the sky. Ah yes, 
she is there ! Her body is at rest ; her soul, senor, lives 
still for ever." 

"Dead ! GodJ . . . When did she die ? ' 

" Last night, senor, as I said." 

It was true, then, though so inconceivable. There • 
was no mistaking the words, the manner of the man ; 
and yet beneath them both, there was a sinister appear- 
ance of horrible satisfaction. The grief seemed simu- 
lated, the solemnity strangely false and treacherous. 
The cruel black eyes, which shone so balefully, seemed 
to express a malignant pleasure in the torture the 
tongue was inflicting. And yet, all the while, Bap- 
tisto's manner was perfectly polite — ^the manner of a 
servant to a superior, stately in the manner of his race, 
but characteristically calm and respectful. 

" Since you doubt, me, senor," continued the Spaniard, 
"speak to my master. He himself will tell you of his 
sorrow, and you^ will know from him that, after all, 
I do not lie." 

As the man spoke, he fixed his eyes on something 
beyond the doorway, and bowed profoundly. Santley 
turned, and saw, standing close to him^ the master of 
Foxglove Manor. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE DEATH-BED. 

Haldanb, like Baptisto, was clad funereally. A long 
black travelling cloak was wrapped around him, and a 
Spanish sombrero, also black, was drawn over his fore- 
head. He was ghastly pale. He stood with knitted 
brows, gazing quietly at the clergyman. 

Santley tried to speak, but could not. Again his 

s 
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left hand clutcliod his heart, and he seemed about to 
fall. Then he heard, as if in a dream — ^for the voice 
seemed far away — these words : 

" I see, reverend sir, that Baptisto has told yon 
everything. Yes, it is quite true, and yet so sadden, 
that even I can scarce realize my loss/' 

" It is incredible," cried Santley. " Only a few 
hours since, I know, she was alive and well; and 
now " 

"And now," returned Haldane, in the same cold, 
clear voice, " the end has come. It is strange that you, 
with your religious views, should be so surprised at 
what is sadly common. We mortals are like men 
travelling in ships upon a great sea ; we eat, drink, and 
are merry — too often forgetting that there is only a 
mere plank between us and the grave." 

Santley listened in wonder, less at the words than 
at the calmness, the perfect self-control, with which 
they were uttered. He had always thought Haldane 
hard and callous, but now he seemed to him a very 
monster of cold-bloodedness. 

" I cannot believe it," he cried ; " and you — you seem 
so calm. Surely, if she were dead, indeed " 

" What would you have me do ? " interrupted 
Haldane. "Weep, wring my hands? Will wailing 
and gnashing of teeth buy back the lost P If it wonld 
do so, reverend sir, then I might rave and tear my 
hair? But no; philosophy has taught me to con- 
template the inevitable with resignation." 

" But she was so young ! So — ^so beautiful ! " 

" Alas ! the young too often die first, and the 
prettiest flowers are the first to fade away. She was 
always delicate, and latterly, I fear, the spirit was too 
strong for the frail body. It is comfort to reflect, now 
all is done, that she had at least the consolations of 
your holy faith. Death comes to all. Life is but the 
business of a day. One dies at dawn, another not till 
afternoon; another creeps wearily on till evening, 
when the stars of the eternity twinkle down upon his 
sad grey hairs. She died in her prime, and was at 
least spared the sorrows and infirmities that attend the 
lingering decay of nature. So peace be with her 1 " 
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** it is too horrible ! " cried Santley. " If this is 
true, life is a hideous nightmare — a waking curse. 
She was too young, too good, to die ! " 

" It is strange," returned Haldane thoughtfully, 
" that you, with your beautiful faith in immortality, 
should fear death so much. I have often noticed this 
inconsistency in men of your religion. Strong as is 
your belief in another life — a life, moreover, of eternal 
delight and happiness — you cling with curious tenacity 
to this life, which, at the same time, you admit to bo 
miserable. We men of science, on the other hand, who 
believe death to be the final dissolution of the creatare 
into his component element, can contemplate the 
change with equanimity." 

Santley looked at him in positive horror. Cold as 
ice, the man discussed his loss as if it were a mere 
matter for intellectual argument, a question in which 
he felt merely the interest of a dispassionate spectator 
of human affairs. And this, with the very shadow of 
death upon him; with his wife lying dead in the 
house, struck down, as it were, by the very thunderbolt 
of God. So far, then, he, Santley, was justified. He 
had not wronged the mau, when he thought him a 
creature devoid of common tenderness and feeling, 
warmed out of his humanity by his frightful creed of 
negation. Such a being was beyond the pale of , 
Christian brotherhood. He had done right; he had 
not sinned, when he had soaght to lead Mrs. Haldane 
from the martyrdom of an evil wedlock, to the shining 
heights of a happier and more spiritual life. 

" How did she die ? It must have been very sudden. 
Tell me, for pity's sake ! '* 

" Calm yourself, reverend sir. Ah ! you must have 
a tender disposition to feel another's loss so much. 
Tou could not feel it more deeply, if you had lost a 
person very dear to you — a wife of year own bosom, 
fio to speak." 

"I — I esteemed the lady," stammered the clergy- 
man, shrinking before the other's cold, scrutinizing 
gaze. " She was so good, 00 noble.! " 

"Ah! was she not? But you asked me how she 
died? I think it was some obscure affection of the 
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heart. She was always so emotional, so impulsive; 
and latterly, I fear, she was under great excitement. 
You will be grieved to hear she passed away in bitter 
mental pain." 

Santley started. Haldane continued, in the same 
cold voice, always keeping his eyes fixed steadily on 
those of the clergyman. 

"There was something on her mind^some load, 
some trouble, some cruel self-reproach. I gathered 
from her fragmentary words that she was unhappy,, 
that she sought my forgiveness for some fault of which 
she considered herself guilty. Whatever that fault 
was, it preyed upon her life, and hastened her end." 

" Why did not you send for me ? It is horrible to" 
think she died without the last oflfices of religion. I 
would have comforted her, prayed with her f I /' 

He paused in confusion, shrinking before the other's 
steady gaze. 

" There was no time," answered Haldane ; " and be- 
sides, to be honest, I did not care to have a clergyman," 

" It was not an outrage ! " cried Santley, ** It was 
blasphemous ! " 

" Pardon me. I don't believe in confession, even at 
the extreme moment; and I thought that, if she had 
anything to reveal, it had better be told to the person 
most interested, namely, her husband." 

'* Anything to reveal ! " exclaimed Santley, shudder- 
ing. " What do you mean ? " 

" What I say. I am aware you are not a Boman 
Catholic, but I am afraid your sentiments lean 
dangerously to the offices of that pertinacious priest- 
hood. You would doubtless have asked her to pour 
her secret into your ears, with a view to absolution. I 
preferred to keep her dying message sacred to myself. 
If she had erred and was penitent, as I suppose, no 
priest, Catholic or Protestant, lay or clerical, could 
absolve her." 

Utterly bewildered and aghast, the unfortunate 
clergyman listened on. Surely hell had opened, and 
the thick sulphurous fumes were rising up to cover 
and darken the wholesome earth. That cold, grim 
figure, talking so calmly and watching him so keenly ; 
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tliat other dark figure of the Spaniard, still crouching 
near them in the doorway ; surely, too, these were not 
men, but devils, sent to torture him and drive him 
mad. He looked around him. The snow-clad wood 
stretched on every side, save where the white lawns 
opened, marked with damp black spots of thaw, and 
stretching up to the doors of the gloomy mansion ; but 
overhead the dark heavens had opened for a moment^ 
and one sickly beam, falling aslant from the vaporous 
jsky, was gleaming on the mansion's roof. Uncon- 
sciously he fixed his eyes on that spot of brightness, in 
wonder and in terror, for he was thinking of the 
piteous sight within the house. 

Dull as his faculties seemed, paralyzed by the extra- 
ordinary shock he had received, he had not failed to 
understand H^ldane's statement that his wife had 
suffered mental agony, and had made, or tried to make, 
some kind of confession. After a long pause, still 
fixing his eyes on the sunbeam upon the roof, he 
murmured, almost vacantly— 

" I am not quite myself, and do not seem to com- 
prehend. Did you say that Mrs. Haldane asked for a 
clergyman before she died ? " 

" Certainly. She asked — ^for you ! " 

Had his eyes not been turned away, he would have 
been startled by the expression on Haldane's face — so 
full of cold satisfaction and contempt. 

** For me ? " he murmured ; " for me ? " 

** Yes. You had great influence over her — a singular 
influence. Perhaps, having been her spiritual adviser 
and knowing her thoughts so intimately, you could 
help me to discover the cause of the sorrow, the self- 
reproach, of which I have spoken." 

"I — I do not understand. She always seemed so 
bright, so happy." 

" She had no cause for secret grief ? None, you 
think ? " 

" None." 

Unconsciously, as he spoke, he turned and met the 
gaze of his cross-questioner. He flushed nervously, 
and turned his eyes away. Did Haldane suspect the 
secret of his love ? Had Ellen, before she died, spoken 
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anything to incriminate him P Surely not ; else his 
reception would have been different. Yet in her 
husband's manner and look, despite his frigid polite- 
ness, there seemed a strange suspicion. The cold,, 
cruel eyes never ceased to scrutinize him ; they seemed 
to read his very soul. 

" I see, reverend sir, that you cannot realize what 
has taken place." 

" I cannot realize it 1 " 

•* Yoa will at least believe the evidence of your own 
eyes. Step with me to the house, and look upon her ! " 

As he spoke, Haldane moved towards the house* 
After a moment's hesitation, Santley followed. Yes, 
he would look upon her for the last time ; he would 
kneel and pray beside her. As he walked, he staggered 
like a drunken man. 

They passed from the dismal shadow of the trees, 
crossed the snowy lawn, and ascended the steps leading 
to the house door. How dark and f anereal looked the 
old mansion as they entered! All was silent; not a 
soul stirred; their footsteps sounded hollow on tho 
paven floor of the open hall. 

Haldane led the way into the drawing-room. The 
blinds were drawn, there was no fire, and the chamber 
seemed like a tomb. 

"Wait here one moment," said Haldane; and he 
retired, closing the door. 

Santley sat and waited. His very life seemed ebbing 
away within him, but the low, deep thud of his over- 
burdened heart kept time like a clock, and his ears were 
full of a sound like low thunder. His lips were dry as 
dust, and he moistened them vainly with his trembling 
tongue. Even then, as he sat shivering, he heard again 
from the distance the faint chime of the desolate chapel 
bell. 

Toll ! toll ! toU ! toll ! 

The door opened. 

Haldane, bareheaded, appeared on the threshold. 

'' Come this way," he said in a whisper. 

Santley rose and tremulously followed. Through tho 
dark lobbies, up the broad staircase, he went in terror, 
till Haldane paused at the closed door of the room on 
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tlie first story, and, placing his finger solemnly on his 
lips, turned a key and entered. 

Santley followed, and found himself at last in the 
chamber of death. 

It was a large hedchamher, dimly lighted by the 
faint rays that crept through tbo blind, and scented, 
or so it seemed, with somo sickly perfume. In one 
comer stood the white, cold bed, snowy sheeted, snowy 
curtained ; and there, stretched out chill and stark, lay 
something whiter and colder — the marble bust of what 
had once been a living creature. 

Yes, it was she, beautiful even in death. Her eyes 
were closed, her hair was smoothed softly over her 
brows, her face was fixed like marble in ghastly pallor, 
her waxen hands were folded on the sheet which covered 
her from feet to chin. She almost seemed to be sleep- 
ing, not dead, she was so calm, peaceful, and lovely, in 
that last repose. 

On a small table beside the bed lay her Bible (Santley 
knew it well ; it was a present from himself, with his 
own name written on the flyleaf), and a waxen taper, 
imlighted. Lying on the coverlet, close to her fingers, 
was a wreath of immortelles. 

And through the window, which was left open at the 
top to admit the pure air, came again, wafted by the 
wind, the low, dreadful tolling of the chapel bell. 

Toll! toll! 

Haldane stood close by the bedside, not looking at 
his wife, but always keeping his stem eyes fixed upon 
the clergyman. Step by step, horrified yet fascinated, 
Santley crept nearer and nearer to the bed, his eyes 
dilated, his face even more ghastly than the face on 
which he gazed. He noticed everything — the marble 
features, the folded hands, the closed eyes beneath their 
waxen lids ; he felt in his nostrils the sick perfume of 
death. 

Then, overmastered by the piteous sight, he raised 
his arms wildly in the air, uttered a cry of anguish and 
despair, and fell, moaning and sobbing, on his knees by 
the bedside. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

TORTURE — ^AND CONFESSION. 

PoR some minutes lie remained kneeling, his strong 
frame shaken by deep sobs, his lips murmuring some 
incoherent prayer. Then he felt a touch upon the 
shoulder. He looked up, shuddering. 

'' Gome ! " said Haldane, looking darkly down upon 
him. 

" No, no ! " he cried, in the extremity of his agitation. 
" Let me stay here ! Let me pray by her side a little 
whUe ! " 

" Come away ! " answered Haldane, more sternly. 
" This is no place for you." 

Santley rose trembling to his feet, and gazed again 
upon the cold sleeping face and form. 

** Leave me ! leave me ! " he exclaimed, turning 
wildly towards his torturer. "Leave me alone with 
her ! ^' 

The face of the master of the house became terrible 
in its sternness, as he responded— 

" Command yourself, man, and follow me ! You for- 
get yourself. This place is sacred." 

" My office is sacred« I desire you to leave me alone 
with the dead.** 

"And I refuse. I do not want your prayers, nor 
does she need them. Come ! " 

With a low moan, Santley turned again towards the 
bed, stretching out his arms; but this time Haldane 
interposed, with angry determination — 

" Are you mad ? I command you to come away." 

"OGod! God!" 

" Do not blaspheme. She who sleeps there is nothingi 
or should be nothing, to you. Leave the room, or, by 
Heaven, I shall have to make you J " 

Beside himself with excitement, Santley glared at 
Haldane, and clenched his hands, as if he would have 
struck him ; but, remembering the place in which he 
stood, and the solemnity of the occasion, he conquered 
his insane impalse, and tottered to the door. Haldane 
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followed, and as lie tamed on the threshold, put out his 
hand and pnshed him into the lobby; then followed, 
and turned the key in the lock. 

" Gome with me," he said, in a voice of command. 

Santley obeyed, and the two descended the stairs. 
On the way down they met Baptisto ascending, with 
whom Haldane whispered hurriedly for a moment. 
Then they made their way through the dark lobbies, 
and again entered the gloomy drawing-room. With a 
groan Santley threw hunself on a chair, and hid his 
face in his hands. 

** You are strangely moved," said Haldane, coldly. 
"What was my wife to you, that yon should exhibit 
this unseemly grief ? " 

Santley drew his hands from his face and looked 
up wildly. 

" What was she to me ? " he cried. " More than life 
—the light of all the world. Now that light is gone, 
and I am desolate." 

•* Strange words," said Haldane quietly, "to oome 
from so holy a man ! You are not in your sane mind." 

"God knows I am not," returned the clergyman, 
" and yet ... I am sane enough to know what I am 
saying. Yes^ you may stare ! I am sick of disguise. 
I'll wear the mask no more. I loved your wife." 

Still perfectly retaining his composure, and almost 
smiling, Haldane said, with a dark sneer— 

" Most reverend sir, I knew it." 

" You know it now ! " 

" Pardon me, I have known it all along. 

" You may have guessed something, but not all. I 
loved your wife. You were unworthy of her. I sought 
to win her from you, and I succeeded — ^yes, for she 
hated you, and loved me. God was on my side, for 
you were an unbeliever, a blasphemer. I tried to make 
her leave the shelter of your roof for mine. She was 
my first love. I tried, do you hear, day and night, to 
make her my own — my own in this world, and in the 
next." 

Aejain that calm reply— 

" Most sainted «ir, I knew it.'* 

" And I tell you, I succeeded. She loved me. She 
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would have followed me to tho world's end. This 
house was hell to hjer, because you had no religion. 
Her soul was mine." 

"And nowf said the other coldly. "And luyWy 
most holy and reverend sir ? ** 

" And now, though she has passed away in her beauty 
and her holiness, I love her still. She is dead, and I 
shall die. In heaven, at least, we shall be together ! ** 

" Are you so sure that she is tTiere f " said Haldane, 
still very calmly. "Are you so sure that you will 
follow her ? I am not so sure. If there be the heaven 
you speak of, it was never made for the guilty. The 
door of your paradise is wide, but it is too narrow, I 
have heard, for the sinner who dies without repentance.'' 

" The sinner ? Who is the sinner ? " 

" She who sleeps upstairs ? " 

"It is a falsehood," said Santley, rising to his feet. 
"She was an angel, without a stain, and you — you 
made her wretched. Yes, wretched ! She was too 
good for you — too holy and spiritual. A saint! a 
martyr ! God will cherish and justify her ! '* 

" Saints have fallen ; and she fell." 

" Fell ? You dare not accuse her ! " 

" I do accuse her ; I accuse you both ! . . . Ah ! my 
man of God, there was no need to throw aside the mask 
at all ; I knew the face behind it from the first. She 
is punished as she deserves. Now it is your turn." 

His manner had changed, from one of cold self- 
control to one of concentrated passion. With voice 
raised and hand pointing, he advanced towards the 
clergyman. They stood close together, face to face. 

But Santley f eU back, horrified. 

" Whatever I am, she was pure — ^too pure and good 
for this black world. Speak reverently of her! 
Although I loved her — ^and I tell you my love is 
justified— she was not guilty of any sin. She was only 
too faithful to her wifely vow — faithful in thought and 
deed. Again I tell you, speak reverently of her ! " 

"No hypocrisy can save her now," said Haldane, 
sternly. "You have thrown aside the mask, as you 
say ; it is useless to assume it again. I know every- 
thing — her guilt, and yours ! " 
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" She was not guilty. You cannot believe it ! " 

" Why should I doubt it P The thing was a thousand 
times stronger than your proofs of Holy Writ. Now, 
if I said to you that she had confessed her guilt, what 
would you say ? " 

" I should say that it was not true ! " 

"Not true !'^ 

" A lie — the wickedest of lies." 

"Then, if she was innocent, your guilt is trebled, 
and you are her murderer." 

" Her luurderer ? her murderer P " 

" Yes. You have been liberal in confession ; I will 
follow your example. You saw her lying yonder? 
Calm, cold, and beautiful, was she notP — ^yes, as a 
sleeping infant. Shall I tell you how she died P By 
poison. By the deadliest of all poisons." 

" Poisoned ? " cried the clergyman, raising his voice 
to a scream. 

"Precisely. A painless death, though sure and 
sudden. You see, although I kept within my right, 
I was merciful. Death was better than disgrace, and 
BO— I killed her ! " 

Santley clutched at Haldane— then, with a moan,, 
sank swooning upon the floor. 

When he recovered, he staggered to his feet, and 
looked around him. He was still there, in the room,, 
which was now quite dark, but he was alone. He 
awoke as from death, with the cold sweat upon his 
forehead, his form shaking like a leaf. What a change 
the experience of the last hour had made in him ! He 
felt as if he had been mad for years. As the sick 
horror of his position spread over his bewildered senses, 
he groaned aloud. 

Then remembering where he was, and fearing the 
surrounding darkness, he groped towards the door. 

Suddenly it opened, and Haldane himself, holding 
a lamp in his hand, appeared upon the threshold. Ab 
the light flashed upon, the minister's form, it showed 
a face horrible in its anguish and despair. With his 
hair wild and dishevelled, his neckcloth disarranged^ 
his black frock suit disordered, Santley seemed trans- 
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formed. His beauty was turned into ugliness, liis 
elegance into coarseness; liis head, no longer erect 
and proud, drooped between his shoulders like an old 
man s« 

" Where are you going ? " said Haldane, interposing, 
and placing down the lamp he carried. 

"Up yonder, to see if it is true. It is surely a 
frightful dream ! Let me pass ! ** 

"Stay where you are! Your presence shall not 
outrage the dead again." 

" She is dead, then ? " 

"What you have seen, you have seen." 

" And — you — ^you killed her ? Is it true ? " 

" Perfectly." 

With a wild cry, Santley clutched Haldane ; but his 
hold was so weak, so tremulous, that the other's strong 
frame scarcely shook. 

" You shall not escape," cried the minister. " Coward ! 
murderer ! I will deliver you up to justice ! " 

"Pshaw!" 

With a powerful movement, Haldane disengaged 
himself, and his opponent fell back into the room. 
Santley was not a strong man, and just then he seemed 
positively helpless; nor would he at any time have 
been a match for the square-built, broad-shouldered 
tnaster of Foxglove Manor. 

"Hands off, if you please," said Haldane. "If it 
comes to a trial of strength, I shall crush your reverend 
carcase like an egg. Another man, in my position, 
would have wrung your neck long ago. Do you know 
why I have been so gentle with you ? " 

Santley gazed at him vacantly, and did not speak. 

"Because I prefer to prolong your agony as long 
as possible, and to let the world know of what stuff 
its pricQts are made." 

"You are a murderer," gasped Santley again, 
clutching at him, but with the feeble grasp of a sick 
child. " You are a murderer, on your own confession* 
I tell you, I will give you up." 

" Apres ? " said Haldane, coolly. 

"You have destroyed your wife — the purest and 
best woman God ever made. She was innocent of all 
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TTTong. She was an angel married to a devil, that was 
all." 

" Will you swear to me, before the God you worship, 
that there was nothing between you ? " 

" Yes, I will swear it. I loved her, but she was pure. 
If there was any sin, it was on my shoulders, for I 
tempted her. Yet you destroyed the innocent, and let 
the guilty live." 

Overcome by his emotion, Santley sank into a chair, 
sobbing. Haldane watched him for a short space in 
silence ; then approached him and placed a hand on hi& 
shoulder, He tried to shake oft the touch, with a shiver 
of loathing. 

" I am glad that you perceive your own guilt j that 
is something. Under the mask of friendship— worse, 
under cover of your holy calling, you came to this 
house. I welcomed you, entertained you. I gave you 
my hand freely, as man to man; trujsted you, even 
respected you, despite your superstitions. How did you 
reward this hospitaUty ? By seducing, or seeking to 
seduce, the wife of the man who welcomed you without 
suspicion. This was your religion — this was your sense 
of Christian brotherhood. My man of God was a 
hypocrite — an adulterer. I tell you, a dog would have 
more honour, more purity. You made my house a 
hell. In return, I have put hell into your heart. You 
hear? Into your heart, if you have a heart, which 
would seem doubtful. Another would have killed you ; 
I preferred to let you live." 

The clergyman looked up piteously. His force 
seemed broken, his eyes streamed with tears, 

" You should have killed me," he returned. " I was 
to blame, not she. You may kill me now. I shall then 
be at rest with Tier" 

Haldane's face blackened. 

" Do not couple your names together. The guilt of 
her death is yours, not mine." 

" Mine ? " 

"Yes. I was only the instrument, you were the 
cause. The seed of all this sorrow was sown in your 
black heart. Had you never tempted her, had you 
never filled her mind with the poison bred in your 
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own, she would be living now, a bappy, honoured wife. 
Yon see, my man of God, that you are the murderer ; 
you have killed her, not I." 

" God ! God ! " moaned Santley, hiding his face in 
horror. 

"It is too late to call on God. If that is true," 
pursued the other, "this also is true — ^that you have 
lost her eternally. Tour God is a God of justice. He 
does not, either in hell or in heaven, bring the murderer 
and his victim together. You murdered her soul first ; 
then, since you made it inevitable, I destroyed its 
mortal dwelling. Since you believe in hell, surely 
this is enough to damn you. Say she is innocent. The 
better for her ; the worse for you. She is among the 
angels ; your place is elsewhere, eternally ; tJiere you 
may wail and gnash your teeth in vain. You see, 
reverend sir, I am comforting you with your own 
beautiful creed. Your faith in it was great ; through 
your faith in it, you are lost for ever." 

With a cry, almost an imprecation, Santley staggered 
to his feet, unable to listen any longer. Sorrow, shame, 
terror, horror, contended within him. Already it 
seemed as if the earth was opened to swallow him, the 
forked tongues of fire shooting up to envelop and 
consume him. 

He rushed towards the door. This time the other 
did not interpose. 

" Where are you going, pray ? " he demanded quietly. 

Santley turned round upon him, livid, glaring like a 
madman. 

" To fetch the police," he answered. " I shall denounce 
you. Whatever becomes of me, you shall die, upon the 
gallows." 

" Permit me to light you to the door," answered the 
philosopher, smiling. " You could not go upon a better 
errand. Sound the alarm, fetch the police hither ; the 
sooner the better. When they come, they shall bo 
acquainted with the truth. They shall know, all the 
world shall know, that I killed my wife ; and why ? 
Because a clergyman, a man of God, honoured by many, 
respected by all, had come to my house like a satyr, 
and made it a nest of pollution. I shall stand in the 
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dock, and the chief witness against me will be yonrself 
— ^the Rev. Charles Santley, Vicar of Omberley, a living 
light, a pillar of the Church, self -convicted as a 
hypocrite, liar, adulterer, sedacer, satyr — filthy from 
the soul to the finger-tips. How the sweet maids of 
your congregation will ste»re ! It will be a cause celebre 
— a nine-days' wonder. And on the next Sabbath, 
perhaps, you will preach the gospel of love and purity, 
as usual ! " 

Santley clang to the doorway, limp and crushed, a 
picture of mingled fury and desolation. 

"By the way, I shall call witnesses in my own 
defence. First, Miss Dove — you see, I know her — one 
of the many who have ornamented slippers for the holy 
man's feet, and cloths for his altar. She will teU them 
of meetings by night, of holy trysts, of Eden, and — of 
the fall. Oh, it will be a famous affair, and greatly to 
the honour of the Church. But why are you lingering 
so long ? Go at once, reverend sir, and proclaim the 
murder. You see, I am quite ready." 

He pointed to the hall door. With a wild cry, 
Santley passed along the lobby, opened the door, and 
rushed out into the air. 



CHAPTER XXXTX. 

GETHSEMAKE. 

By this time darkness had fallen, though it was still 
early in the afternoon. 

There was a high wind, moaning around among the 
leafless trees ; and, from time to time, flakes of snow 
were falling — large, and far apart. As he descended 
the snow-clad steps, he stumbled and fell among the 
drift, but rose again immediately, covered with patches 
of whiteness, and pursued his way. 

Was it the wind shrieking, or something in his own 
troubled brain ? He looked wildly around him^ 
plunging this way and that, like a blind man. The 
darkness frothed before his eyes, and burst into 
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spangled stars, as when one receives a violent blow, or 
as when one is sinking in deep water and choking for 
breaih. 

Presently he turned and looked back from the centre 
of the frozen lawn. Behind him, blacker than the 
blackness of the night, lay the great shadow of the 
Manor house ; but from one window above the entrance 
came a feeble light. He knew the window well. It 
was that of the chamber wherein he had looked upon 
the dead. 

Alone '^in the darkness, he threw up his arms and 
uttered a wail of despair. As his voice rose upon the 
wind, other voices seemed to echo him with sounds of 
mocking laughter. Haldane had told him that he had 
lost his soul alive. Indeed it seemed so, and hell was 
already around, and in him. 

But he remembered his purpose, and hastened on. 
Whatever the issue might be, he was determined to 
hand over that man to the law, to make him expiate 
on the gallows his act of cowardly, treacherous ven- 
geance. He had not spared her, and he should at 
least pay the penalty. Then, when he had avenged her 
death, he cared not what became of himself. He could 
die too ; yes, and would. 

Ah ! but the man was right, when he had torn his 
soul open and showed the cancerous sore within it. 
He had broken the laws of God, and he had lost 
eternally what he loved. There was no justification 
for him — none. He had been an adulterer in thought, 
if not in deed — a hypocrite, hiding a loathsome lust 
under the garment of religion. Why had he not been 
warned in time ? He might have known that the man. 
he had to deal with — a man who believed in nothing — 
would pause at nothing. He remembered, too late, that 
monkish tale of jealousy and murder, which might 
have told him, had he not been so mad, what was 
lurking so pitilessly in the man's mind. It was little 
comfort now, to reflect that he was innocent in act. 
The consequences had been the same, as horrible, as 
irrevocable, as if he had sinned seventy times and seven. 
By his abominable solicitation, he had betrayed the 
woman he adored. Yes, he had killed her ! What hope 
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•could there be for him, in tbis world or anbtber, after 
that ? 

Nevertbeless, be hastened on, fighting with his own 
thonghts in the darkness, stumbling through the drifted 
snow. He found the avenue and entered it — passing 
into deeper darkness, hearing the wind shriek more 
londly on every side. The police barrack was at 
Omberley, five miles distant. He would hasten there 
without delay, tell what had taken place, and return 
mth the officers that night. He would not rest until 
he had the murderer bound and captured; for even yet, 
if he did not come back quickly, he might escape. 

Then he thought of all the shame, the scandal, which 
mnst assuredly come with the revelation of the truth. 
The women who had thought him almost a sainted 
creature, the villagers who had watched him with simple 
reverence — all who had respected him and heard the 
gospel of love from his lips, would point at him as a 
shameless creature, a scandal to his holy office. He 
could never mount the pulpit again, or walk in the sun. 
They would strip the priestly raiment from his back, 
and hound him away into the world. Even his own 
fiister, who thought him the purest and best of men, 
would shrink from him with loathing ; nay, how could 
he look her, or any pure creature, in the face P 

All that^ and more, he thought, could have been 
borne, coxild he only have restored the dead to life. 
Hi« own fall and degradation would have been a trifle, 
if he had not sacrificed that sainted being — ^the woman 
of his early love, the creature of his idolatry, the object 
of his insane and fatal passion. She had suffered for 
his guilt, but she had not atoned for it. Nothing could 
atone, nothing. How gladly that night would he have 
died, if by death he could have restored her to the 
tsunshine of the world ! 

Then,, in his despair, he reproached her God — the 
Ood who had made her so beautiful, and him so weak. 
Why had Gted ever brought them together? Why, 
having once separated them, had He ever caused them 
to meet again r It was cruel, unmerciful, to tempt a 
man so much ! He had only, asked for a little love, and 
without love life was so da^k^ And before temptation. 
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Game, had he not done God good eeryice P Here than 
one doubting heart had been tnmed, bj his persuasion^ 
back to the faith of Christ; more than one erring sinner 
had, through him, been led back, penitent and weeping, 
to the Church's fold ! All men had respected him for 
his blameless life, for his good deeds. He had been kind 
to the suffering, generous to the poor. He had been 
an example of Christian charity to his fellows. He had 
reflected honour on the university which gave biTn to 
the Church, and on the Church which had accepted 
him into her bosom. Though so yonng, he had riseil 
high, by his own talents, his intelligence, his own 
blameless character. And now he had lost everything, 
because he had pined for a little sympathy, a little love^ 

As these thoughts passed through his brain, his eyes 
were blinded with tears, and, in utter self-pity, he 
sobbed aloud. 

How dark it was ! how miserably dark and cold ! He 
could not see an inch before him, could not even per^ 
ceive the white ground beneath lus feet ; but the wind 
wailed louder and louder on every side. 

He remembered how gladly, the previous day, he 
had proclaimed the good tidings of the birth of Christ. 
The bells had rung, and from every side, over the white 
landscape, cold, but cheerf al and light with sunshine, 
the people had come gathering in — rich and poor, old 
and young, all gaily clad for Christmas-tide. He had 
stood away — stoled in the pulpit, and had seen the 
shining &ces upturned reverently to his, and had heard 
the clear voices ring out in happiness and praise. Ah, 
it had been a beautiful time ! Only yesterday^ and 
already it seemed so far away ! 

In his misery, he quite forgot how much and how 
often he had &etted under the yoke of his priestly 
duties; how he had despised the ignoble natures of 
his flock ; how he had panted again imd again for a 
freer life and for more eventful days ! What he had 
Jiost for ever now seemed strangely dear. As he re- 
viewed his life in the village, he remembered none of 
its cares, none of its indignities ; it seemed all peaceful, 
mil beautiful, now ! Yes, it was heaven, though he had 
not known it ; heaven, thougih he had fallen from it. 
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And lie could ueyer return to it again ; never preach in 
the church, never minister to man or woman, never 
know the blessing and the peace of a divine vocation 
any more ! 

Suddenly he paused, stumbling in bewilderment and 
terror. He had stepped into a deep snowdrift, which 
rose nearly to his knees. He looked wildly round) but 
could discern nothing. He pressed his way forward, 
and stumbled against the frozen root of a great treci 
He turned and groped another way ; again something 
interposed. Gradually, straining his eyes through thd 
•darknesi^, he discerned that he was surrounded by trees 
on every side. 

He had wandered from the avenne, and was long among 
the plantations — ^he could not toll in what direction. 

How long he wandered among the dreary woods he 
could not tell. 

A mortal fever was upon him, and he struggled con- 
fusedly this way and that, sometimes stambling and 
falling amid the snow, sometimes coming violently 
against the frozen tree-trunks, sometimes rushing among 
Imers and tangled underwoods which clutched him like 
fingers, and rent his clothing as he tore himself away. 

He shouted, thinking he might be heard. His shout 
rose faintly on the wind, and was echoed by unearthly 
voices. 

Then he seemed to see sheeted shapes passing before 
him; ghostly faces flashing into his own, and fading 
away. He saw Tier face, marble-white as he had seen 
it in death, and with horrible rebuking eyes. 

Ah, that night ! that night ! He passed an eternity 
of agony, in a few hours ! 

At last he fell, half fainting, on the stump of a tree, 
and rested, afraid to venture further. Pausing there, 
he clasped his hands together and prayed. 

For her; for himself. He prayed to Heaven for 
help and mercy. In his abject fear and humiliation^ 
he prostrated his soul before his (Jod, His strength 
seemed failing him, and he felt as if he were dying. 
Ah, the horrible darkness! the nameless terror 1 Would 
he ever live to see the light again P 
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The snow thickened and fell upon him ; he shook it 
off again and again, bat still it fell, blinding and cover^ 
ing him. He became verj cold, despite the fever in 
his veins — cold as death. Afraid to perish that vrAjy 
he rose to his feet and straggled on. 

At last, after wandering on and on for an indefinite 
space of time, he saw a light breaking through the- 
trees. He shouted, and ran forward. 

The light came from the windows of some building, 
and streamed brightly out into the darkness, lighting 
up the snowy ground, revealing the trees and branches 
in silhouette. Wild and despairing, he approached 
nearer, and saw a door, through the hinges of which 
shone a faint radiance. Then he recognized the place. 
It was the ruined chapel of Foxglove Manor. 

He did not hesitate, but pushed open the door. He 
found himself in the building which George Haldane* 
had turned from a temple of God into a laboratory of 
science. In the centre of it, surrounded by books, 
papers, and scientific implements of divers kinds, a man 
sat, calmly writing by the light of a brilliant oil-lamp. 

Aa Santley entered, he looked up. The master of 
Foxglove Manor. 

Spectral and ghastly, his hair dishevelled, his dress 
torn and disordered, covered with mud, the minister 
staggered into the chapel. Who, in that frenzied 
apparition, would have recognized the sometime spruce 
and comely Vicar of Omberley ? In one of his falls he 
had cut his forehead on a tree or stone, and blood was 
oozing from the wound. He was a horrible sight — 
horrible and pitiable. 

Haldane looked up, and nodded. 

" So, it is you ! " he said, pushing his papers aside. 

A large meerschaum pipe lay on the table beside 
him, with a box of lucifers. He struck a light, and 
quietly began to smoke, as he continued — 

** You have returned quickly. Pray, have you 
brought the police with you ? " 

Without answering him directly, Santley approached 
the table, and, fixing his wild eyes upon him^ demanded 
in a hollow voice — 
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** Wiiat are you doing ? " 

The philosopher leant back in his chair, and blew a 
cloud of smoke into the air. 

" Writing, as you see." 

" Writing ! " echoed Santley. 

^' Yes ; at my history. To-night's experience has 
furnished me with material for a new chapter — on 
* Spiritual Vivisection.' " 

The man was inconceivable, even satanic. Santley 
was again dominated by his supernatural sang froid^ 
his supreme self-control. 

'* Have you a hearty man ? " he cried, gazing in horror 
upon him. 

Haldane smiled diabolically. 

"A reference to the most rudimentary system of 
physiology," he replied, " would convince you that I 
could not exist without one." 

"Death in your house, murder in your heart, you 
can sit here so calmly, still busy with your blasphemies P 
Tou cannot be human." 

" On the contrary, I am particularly human." 

" No, no ; you are a devil ! a devil ! " 

" If you were a philosopher, you would know that 
devils do not exist ; even your own not too intellectual 
Church has rejected demonology. I am simply a 
physician ; yours." 

" Mine ! my physician." 

" I have opened your heart, to show you the canker 
existing within it. I have shown you, in an interesting 
experiment, that the disease of snpersensuous desire, 
which with you is constitutional and inherited, cul- 
minates in moral scrofula, imbecility, hysterical mania, 
and death. It is, moreover, capable of spreading con- 
tagion — a sort of cancerous cell, which, inhaled by the 
lips or from the polluted atmosphere, must inevitably 
bring disease and death to others. The kiss of the 
leper, reverend sir ! For the future, I should recom- 
mend you to carry a clapper with you, as they do in 
the East, to warn o£E the unwary." 

The comparison was a hideous one ; but indeed, at 
that moment, it did not seem inappropriate. Wild, 
ghastly, dishevelled, bloody, and degraded, Santley 

t3 
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looked a creature to be avoided and even feared. He 
listened to tlie cold periods of liis torturer, fixed his 
pale eyeballs, which seemed vacant of all light, upon 
his face ; then suddenly, with a spasmodic scream, he 
leapt upon him and seized him by the throat. 

The attack was so unexpected and so sudden, that 
Haldane was taken by surprise. He sprang to his feet, 
while the other clung around him like a wild cat. But 
the struggle was only brief. In another minute he had 
gripped the vicar with his powerful arms, and pinned 
him against the wall of the chapel. There he writhed 
and wrestled, impotent, furious, foaming at the mouth. 

" If you don't control yourself better, ' said the philo* 
fiopher, between his set teeth, ** you will soon want a 
fitrait-waistcoat. Be quiet, will you P '* 

And he shook him as a wiry terrier shakes a rat, 

" Let me go ! " 

** I have a good mind to give you your coup de grace,*' 
returned Haldane, with a little less composure 'than 
before. ** Why, I could strangle you if I pleased." 

" Strangle me, then ! " 

"Bah! you are not worth the trouble," said the 
other, throwing him ofE. " Tell me again, where are 
your police-officers P Why did you not bring them P " 

Utterly conquered and helpless, Santley did not 
reply. Haldane pointed to the door. 

'^ At any rate, get out of this. I am going to close 
my studies and go to bed." 

And he proceeded to turn down the lamp, previous 
to blowing it out. 

Santley moved towards the door. As he did so, the 
lamp was extinguished, and the chapel left in pitch 
darkness. He groped his way out, and stood waiting 
on the threshold. The philosopher followed, and they 
stood together in the open darkness. Then Haldane 
closed the door and.tumed the key. 

** Your way lies yonder, reverend. sir," he said, point- 
ing towards the avenue. '' Take my advice and sleep 
upon it, before you return to arrest jne. I will keep 
your secret, if you will keep mine." 

** I will make no terms with you," cried the vicar, 
*' I will return, and have you dragged to justice." 
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" As you please," was the reply, 

Haldane walked slowly in the direction of the house. 
Santley, after a minute s wild hesitation, rushed away 
^gain into the night* 

By this time the snow had ceased falling, and the 
air was a little clearer. With little difficulty, Santley 
found the avenue, and, running rather than walking, 
followed it till he reached the lodge. As he did so, 
he heard voices singing in merry chorus. He waited, 
and presently a light cart drove up, tumiug into the 
avenue. He called out, and it stopped. He came 
close, and found that it contained five persons, two 
men and three women. 

" Who are you ? " he demanded. *' Where ^re you 
going?" 

Mrs. Feme, the lodge-keeper, who was one of the 
party, informed him that they were Mr, Haldane's 
servants, returning from their holiday excursion to 
the neighbouring town. 

" Go up to the house at once ! " he cried. " Seize 
your master, detain him till I return. Tour mistress 
has been murdered ! " 

They cried out in terror and astonishment, asking 
for particulars. 

" I cannot stay," he answered wildly. " Go on, and 
watch till I return. It is as I say ; he has murdered 
your mistress. I am going for the police." 

Then he fled on in the direction of the village. But 
as he went, his pace seemed to fail him, and his head 
to go round and round. 

At last he reached the village, where all was dark 
and desolate, and, passing by the shadow of his. own 
church, reached the Yicarage gate. Here he paused, 
almost spent. He could not go any further. He 
would go in and get a little brandy, then he would 
hasten on for assistance. 

He staggered in through the gate, and across the 
garden. There was a light in the window, for Miss 
Santley was sitting up for her brother, wondering what 
had kept him so late. Ho crept close to the window 
and tapped upon it. 
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" Mary ! Mary ! " lie moaned. 

She heard him, looked ont, and then opened the* 
door, standing on the threshold with a lighted candle 
in her hand. At the sight of his blood-stained face* 
and disordered dress, she nttered a cry of fear. 

As she did so, he stretched out his hands, and fell 
like a corpse across the threshold. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THREE LETTERS. 

Thet carried him into the house and laid him on a^ 
bed; then, seeing him still speechless, and to all 
appearance senseless. Miss Santley sent for Dr. Spruce, 
who lived close by. By the time that the doctor, a 
homely old country practitioner, with much professional 
skill and worldly wisdom, entered the chamber, Santley 
was sitting up and talking incoherently. He tried to 
leave his bed and fly forth upon some wild errand, and 
his speech was a confused medley, in which the worda 
** murder," "poison," and "Ellen Haldane," were 
constantly repeated. He did not seem to recognize 
any one, and his whole appearance was alarming in 
the extreme. 

Miss Santley told how she had found him, and in 
what condition. The doctor shook his head. 

"I'm afraid it's brain fever," he muttered. "You 
must keep him very quiet." 

Before morning, the doctor's prediction proved to be 
right. Brain fever of the most violent kind had set in. 
He lay as if at death's door, incoherently raving. 

Alarmed by the constant references to the one 
subject of "murder," and the constant repetitions of 
Mrs. Haldane's name, Miss Santley next day sent a 
messenger up to Foxglove Manor to make inquiries. 
Her messeiLger ascertained from Mrs. Feme, the lodge- 
keeper, that the vicar had been seen by the servants 
the previous night, in a state resembling mania, and 
had told them some wild story of Mrs. Haldane's death 
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by violence. For the rest, Mrs. Feme said, nothing of 
an extraordinary nature had occurred at the Manor, and 
her mistress, though slightly indisposed, was np and 
about. 

So Miss Santley kept watch by the delirious man's 
bedside, while he lay and fought for life. 

The crisis passed. One morning the vicar opened 
his eyes, and saw his sister sitting silently close to his 
bed. The fever had almost left him, and he recognized 
his own room in the Vicarage. 

" Is it you, Mary ? '* he asked, reaching out his hand^ 
now worn almost to a skeleton. 

" Yes, it is I. But yon mnst not speak." 

" Have I been iU, Mary ? " 

" Yes ; very, very ill." 

He closed his eyes, and seemed to fall into a sleep, 
which lasted for some hours. Suddenly he started up, 
as if listening, and seemed abont to spring from the bed. 

" What is it, dear ? " asked his sister, softly soothing 
him. 

He recognized her, and became calm in a moment. 

** I was dreaming. I thought I was up at the Manor, 
Mary, quick — speak to me ! Have they buried her ? " 

She looked at him in wonder and terror. 

" Hush, dear ! The doctor says yon are to keep very 
qniet.'* 

" But I must know. Tell me, or yon will kill me ! 
What has happened? How long have I been lying 
here ? " 

" Many days. But you are better now." 

" Do you know what has taken place ? " he whispered. 
" Ellen Haldane is dead — ^murdered ! He killed her." 

She shook her head pityingly. 

" No, no ! Do no.t distress yourself, dear, or you 
will be ill again. Mrs. Haldane is quite well." 

" Quite well ? No, no ! " 

" You have been dreaming, that is all." 

** Only dreaming ? " he repeated, vacantly. " But I 
tell you I saw her, dead, shronded for her grave. Mary^ 
it must be true ! " 

She sncceeded at last, after repeated assurances, in 
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soothing his distracted spirit, and he fell asleep again, 
moaning to himself. 

It was qnite true, as his sister told him, that Mrs. 
Haldane lived. She did not tell him, however, that 
she had left the Manor, with her husband, and gone 
away haok to Sparo, 

Was it all a dream, then, after all P 

A week later, when Santley was convalescent, but 
still horribly overshadowed and perplexed, his sister 
gave him a letter, which (she said) had been left for 
him by the master of Foxglove Manor. It was marked 
" strictly private." Santley waited until he was alone, 
and then, tearing it open with tremulous fingers, read 
as follows : — 

" SiRj-r-I hear that you have been ill. Before leaving 
for Spain, I have left this with your sister, with in- 
structions that it is to be given you when [you aro 
strong enough to read and understand. What it con- 
tains, observe, is strictly between you and me ; and if 
you keep your own counsel, no one will know the secret 
of your indisposition but ourselves. 

'^In the first place, be comforted by my assurance 
that my wife is in excellent health. If, in your delirium, 
you have been under delusions concerning her, dispel 
them; all that has passed. She lives; and you will 
live* If you have thought otherwise (and we know 
sick men have wild fancies), consider that you have 
merely had an extraordinary dream. Yet, remember- 
ing that men have often ere now^ been warned by 
visions of calamities to ensue as the consequence of 
their own mad acts, accept the dream as a sort of 
divine admonition — an inspiration to lead you towards 
& better and calmer life. In your dream, sir, you have 
had your own heaiii vivisected, and have thus been 
made i conscious of its disease ) you have suffered 
terribly, as all patients must suffer, under the knife. 
But you will be healed. Ton will i^begin the world 
afresh, and, Ood willing, become a new man, thanking 
Ood, every day you live, that it was only a dream* 

*^ By the time you read this we shall be far away. 
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With my sincere hopes for your perfect recovery, I am, 
sir, yours truly, Geoboe Haldanb« 

"P.S. — My wife knows nothing of your dream, in 
any of its phenomena. Some day, perhaps, I shall 
(pxJighten her, but not yet. She sends you her best 
wishes." 

That was all Santley read and re-read in amazement, 
not quite comprehending, yet dimly guessing that 
there had been some strange mystery. At last, re- 
lieved by the thought that all his guilty agony had 
perhaps been a dream indeed, he sunk back upon the 
pillow of his armchair, and wept aloud. 

That same afternoon, as he sat looking at his loving 
nurse, he questioned her concerning Edith. It was 
the first time since his recovery, that he had mentioned 
her name. 

''Where is she? Have they heard from her? Is 
she well ? " 

"She is well, I believe," replied Miss Santley. 
'' Just after you fell ill, her aunt heard from her, and 
went away to join her in London. They are there, 
together now." 

** Do you know their address ? " 

'' Yes ; I heard from Bachel that they are staying at 
the Golden Gross Hotel, near the station." 

In the evening, Santley insisted on having pen, ink, 
and paper. His sister begged him not to fatigue him- 
self by writing, but he was determined. 

" Charles," she said softly, as she brought him what 
he wanted, " is it to Edith you are going to write ? " 

'' Yes," he replied ; and she stooped and kissed him 
approvingly. Then she left him alone, and he wrote 
as follows : — 

*^ Dearest Edith, — Come to me ; come back to 
Omberley. I have had a dangerous illness, but through 
it, God has opened my eyes. I love you, darling. We 
wiU be married at once in the dear old church. Yours 
till death, Chaeles Santlet." 

Two days afterwards, the reply came, in Ellen's own 
handwriting, thus : 
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" I, too, haye had an illness, in whicli, also, Otod has 
been pleased to open my eyes. I know, now, that it is 
all over between ns. I shall never marry yon ; I shall 
never return to Omberley. I am going abroad with 
my annt^ who knows all I have suffered^ and approves 
an eternal separation. — ^Edith Dove." 

Some months later, the vicar resigned his living in 
the parish, and disappeared from the scene of his early 
labours. The year following, it was publicly stated in 
the religious newspapers that the Bev. Charles Santley, 
sometime Vicar of Omberley, had entered the Church 
of Borne* 



THE END. 
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and its Author. • With Translations by 
H.H.WalkbK. Post8vo,cl.limp,28.6d. 

Bankers, A Handbook of Lon- 
don : together with Lists of Bankers 
from 1677. By F. G. Hilton Price. 
Crown 8yo, cloth.extra, 7s. 6d. 

Bardsley (Rev. C.W.),Works by : 

English Surnames: Their Sources and 
Significations. Third Ed., revised. 
Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Curiosities of Puritan Nomencla- 
ture. Crown Svo, cloth extr a, 78. 6d. 

Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs 

of. By Henry Morlby. With 100 
Illusts. Crown Svo, clo th extra, 78. 6d.- 

Basil, Novels by: 

A Drawn Game. , Three Vols., cr. Svo. 
The Wearing of the Green. Three 
Vole., crown Svo. 

Beaconsfield, Lord: A Biogra- 
phy. By T. p. O'CoNNOH, M.P. Sixth 
Edit.; New Preface. Cr.Svo, cl.ex.78 .6d. 

Beau Cham p. — Grantley 

Grange: A Novel, By Skki^slby 
B eauchamp. Post Svo, illust. bds., 28. 

Beautiful Pictures by British 

Artists : A Gathering of Favourites 
from our Picture Galleries. In Two 
Series. All engraved on Steel in the 
highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sydney 
Armytagb, M.A. Imperial 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt and gilt edges, 21s. per Vol. 

Bechstein. — As Pretty as 
Seven, and other German Stories. 
Collected by Luowio Bbcststein. 
With Additional Tales by the Brothers 
Gribim, and 100 Illusts. bv Richtei^ 
Small 4to, green and gold, 6l, 6d.; 
gilt edges, 7i. 60. 



Beerbohm. — Wanderings In 

Patagonia; or, Ufe among the Ostrich 
Hunters. By Julius Bebrbohm. with 
Illusts.. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Sa. 6d, 

Belgravia for 1885. One 

Shilling Monthly, Illustrated by P. 
Macnab. — A strange Voyage, by 
W. Clark Russell, is begun m the " 
January Number, and will be con- * 
tinned throughout the year. This < 
Number contains also the Opening ,- 
Chapters of a New Story by Cecil . 
Power, Author of" Philistia," entitled 
Babylon. 

%♦ Now ready, the Volume for Tdly to 
October, 1884, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d.; Cases for binding Vols., 2b. each, 

Belgravia Annual. With Stories 
by F. W. Robinson, T. Arbuthnot 
VviLSON, Justin H. McCarthy, B. 

MONTGOMBRIB RANKING, and OthCTS. 

Demy Svo, with Illusts., l8. ^ 

Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.),Work8 by: 
A Ballad History of England. Post 

Svo, cloth limp, ^. 
Songs for Saliora. Post Svo, cloth 
lim p, 2g. ; . 

Besairt (Walter) and James 

Rice, Novela by. Post 8vo, iliast 
boards, 28. each: cloth limp, 28.6a. 
each; or cr. Svo. cl. extra,88. Qd. each. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

Thia Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. LuorafL 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Ceiia'8 Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

Twae in TrafialgaKe Bay. 

The Seaiyiy Side. 

The Ten Yeare' Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

Besant (Walter), Novels by: 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 

An Impossible Story. With Illustra- 
tions by Fred. Barnard. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post Svo, 
illust. boards, 28. ; cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

The Captains' Room, &c. With 
Frontispiece * by £. J. Whbbler. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
Svo, illust. bds., 28. ; cl. limp, 28. 6d. 

All In a Garden Fair. With 6 Illusts. 
by H. FuRNiss. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 38. 6d. 

Dorothy Foreter. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With lUustrations by Chas. 
Green. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6b. [In the press. 

The Art of Fiction. DemySvOfU. 
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I^et ham- Edwards (M.)i Novels 

by. Crown 8vOj cloth extra, 88. 6d. 
each. ; post 8vo,illast. bds., 2b. each. 

Felicia. I Kitty. 

Bewick (Thos.)and his Pupils. 

By Austin Dobsok. With 95 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 6d. 

Birthday Books:— 
The Starry Heavens: A Poetical 
Birthday Book. Square Svo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Birthday Flowers: Their Language 
and Legends. By W. J. Gordon. 
Beautifully Illi^trated in Colours by 
Viola Boughton. In illuminated 
cover, crown 4to, 61. 

The Lowell Birthday Book. With 
Illusts., small Svo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

Blackburn's (Henry) Art Hand- 
books. Demv Svo, Illustrated, uni- 
form in size tot binding. 
Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1883, each 18. 

Academy Notes, 1 884. With 152 Illus- 
trations. Is. 

Academy Notes, 1876-79. Complete 
in One Vol.,wiui nearly 600 Illusts. in 
Facsimile. Demy Svo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete 
in One Volume, with about ^00 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth Ump, 68. 

Qrosvenor Notes^ 1877. 6d. 

Qrosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1883, each Is. 

Qrosvenor Notes, 1884. With 78 
Illustrations. 18. 

Qrosvenor Notes. 1877-82. With 
upwards of 300 Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, cloth limp, 68. 

Pictures at South Kensington. With 
70 Illustrations. Is. 

The English Pictures at the National 
Gallery. X14 Illustrations. Is. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. Is. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. V7ith 
Notes by H. Blackburn, and 342 
Illusts. Demy Svo, cloth limp, 38. 

illustrated Catalogue of the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. Containing about 
250 Reproductions after the Original 
Drawings of the Artists. Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. Demy Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Paris Salon, 1 884. With over 300 
Illusts. Edited by F. G. Dumas. 
Demy Svo, 88. 



Art Handbooks, continued— 

The Art Annual, 1883^ Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. With 300 full>page 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, 68. 

Boccaccio's Decameron ; or, 

Ten Days* Entertainment. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A. With Portrait, 
and Stothard's beautiful Copper- 
plates. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Blake (William) : Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 

Bowers'(Q.) Hunting Sketches: 

Canters In Crampshlre. Oblong 4to, 
half-bound boards, 2l8. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals* 
Oblong 4to, half-bound, 2l8. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by : 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Savage Life* Crown Svo, cloth extra 
38. od. ; post Svo, illustrated bds., 28. 

Chronicles of No-Man's Land. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Brand's Observations on Pop- 
ular Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Hbnry Ellis. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, dlt, with 
numerous Illustrations, 78. 6d. 

Bret Harte, Works by: 

Bret Harte's Collected Worlcs. Ar- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols.^ crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 68. each. 

Vol. I. CoifPLBTB POBTICAX. AND 

Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 

Vol. II. Earlier Papers— Luck of 
Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
—Bohemian Papers — Spanish 
AMD American Legends. 

Vol. III. Tales op the Argonauts 
—Eastern Sketches. 

Vol, IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

Vol. V. Stories — Condsnsbd 
Novels, &c. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory-Essay by J. M. Bellbw, Portrait 
of the Author; and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Gabriel Conroy : A Novel. Post 8vo^ 
illustrated boards, 28. 
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Bret Harte's Works, continued—' 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other 
Stories. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. ; cloth limp, 2b. 6d. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, Is.; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
Sketches. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. Fcap. Bvo, 
picture cover. Is. ; clotn extra, 2s. 6d. 

Fit p. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Caiifornlan Stories (including The 
Twins of Table Mountain, Jeff 
Briggs's Love Story, &c.) Post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by ; 

The Reader's Handboolc of Allusions, 
ReferenoeS( Plots, and Stories. 
Fourth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
Complete English Bibliography. 
Cr. Svo, 1,400 pp;, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Authors and their Worlds, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Handbook,*' separ- 
ately printed. Cr. Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 98. 

Brew8ter(SirDavid),Works by: 

More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Tost 
Svo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Sclenoe: Lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahb, and Kep- 
ler. With Portraits. Post Svo, cloth 
extra, 48. 6d. 

Letters on Natural Mafilo. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. Suite. Post Svo, cloth extra, 
48. 6d. 

BrI I lat-Savarl n.— G astronomy 

as a Fine Art. By Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated by R. E. Anderson, M.A. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by : 

Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. Fcap. Svo, 
picture cover, l8. 

Lindsay's Luolc Fcap. Svo, picture 
cover, l8. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. Fcap. Svo, 
picture cover, li. 



Buchanan's (Robert) Works : 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece bv Arthur 
Hughes. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With Frontispiece by T. Dalziel. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Undertones. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

London Poems. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 6s. 

The Book of Orm. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 68. 

White Rose and Red: A Love Story. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

idylls and Legends of Inverburn. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

St. Abe and his Seven Wives : A Tale 
of Salt Lake City. With a Frontis. 
piece by A. B. Houghton. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Robert Buchanan'sComplete Poeti- 
cal Worl(a. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 

The Hebrld leles: Wanderings in the 
Land of Lome and the Outer He- 
brides. With Frontispiece by W. 
Small. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 6a, 

A Poet's SIcetoh-Booic: Selections 
from the Prose Writings of Robert 
Buchanan. Crown Svo, cl. extra, Gb. 

The Shadow of the Sword : A Ro- 
mance. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. boards, 28. 

A Child of Nature : A Romance. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, Ss. 6a. ; post Svo, illust. bds., 28. 

God and the Man : A Romance. With 
Illustrations by Frbo. Barnard. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline: A 
Romance. With Frontispiece by A. W. 
Cooper. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 



piece by P. Macnab. Cgowb Svo, 
cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 



Annan Water: A Romance. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
The New Abelard : A Romance. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
Foxglove Manor: A Novel. Thror 

Vols., crown Svo. 
Matt : A Romance. Crown Svo, clotl 

extra, 38. 6d. tshorfly. 



Burton (Robert): 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy Svo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised : Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
ton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
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Burton (Captain), Works by: 

To the Gold Coast for Gold : A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By Richard P. Bur- 
ton and Verney Lovett Cameron. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21b. 

The Book of the Sword : Being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in 
all Countries, from the Earliest 
Times. By Richard F. Burton. 
With over 400 Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 32b. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 
Steel Plates by Stothard, engraved 
by GooDALL, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7b. 6d. 

Byron (Lord): 

Bypon'8 Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By Thomas 
MooRB. A Reprint of the Original 
Edition, newly revised, with Twelve 
full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 

Byron's Don Juan. Complete in One 
Vol., post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 8. 

Cameron (Commander) and 
Captain Burton.— To the Gold Coast 
for Gold: A Personal Narrative. By 
Richard F. Burton and Verney 
Lovett Cameron. With Frontispiece 
and Maps. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 2l8. 

Cameron {fArs. H. Lovett), 

Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. SB. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. each. 

Juliet's Guardian. 
Deceivers Ever. 

Campbell.— Wliite and Black : 

Travels in the United States. By Sir 
Georgb Campbell, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 14b. 

Carlyle (Thomas) : 

ThomcM Carlyle: Letters and Re- 
collections. By MoNCURB D. Con- 
way, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 68. 

On the Choice of Books. By Thomas 
Carlylb. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. Shepherd. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, l8. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyleand Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1873. Edited by Charles 
Euot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 248. 



Chapman's (George) Works: 

Voll I. contains the Plays complete^ 
including the doubtful onei. Vol. XL; 
the Poems and Minor Translations^ 
with an Introductory Essay by Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne, vol. III.) 
the Translations of the Iliad and Oays- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, clotH 
extra, 188. ; or separately, 68. each. 

Chatto& Jackson.— A Treatise 

on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. Aj«drew Chatto 
and John Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Bohn ; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition. Large 
_ 4to, half-bound , 28a. 

Chaucer : 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. With 
Ei^t Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6b. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Haweis. Demy 8vo, cloth lim p, 28.6d. 

Clodd Myths and Dreams. 

By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S., Author 
of "The ChUdhood of Religions," &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sa. [Shortly . 

City (The) of Orecyn : A Poem. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. [In the press , 

Cobban.— The Cure of Souls : 

A Story. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards , 2b. 

Collins (C. Allston).— The Bar 

sinister: A Story. By C. Allston 
Collins. Post8vo, illustrated bds.,2B . 

Collins (l\1ortimer & Frances), 

Novels by : 

Sweet and Twenty. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Frances. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. ; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

The Village Comedy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, W. ; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. 

You Play Me False. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 

Sweet Anne Page. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. ; crown 8vo, clotil; 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Transmigration. Post8vo,ilhist.Wfe>, 
28. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. V. 

From Midnight to Midnight. Po^; 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. ; crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. 

A Fight with Fortune. Post 8to, 
illustrated boards, 28. 
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Collins (Wilkie). Novels by. 

Each post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28; 
cloth limp, 28. 6d.; or crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, lUastrated, 38. 6d. 

Antonlna. Illust. by A. Concanbn. 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir John Gil- 
bert and J. Maronby. 

Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

The Dead Secret. lUnstrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and -A. Comcanen. 

Queen of Hearts Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and A. Concanbn. 

My Miscellanies. With Illustrations 
by A. Concanbn, and a Steel-plate 
Portrait of Wilkie Collins. 

The Woman In White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir JoHii Gilbert and 

F. A. Frasbr. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 

by G. Du MAURiERand F. A. Fraser. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. Small, 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and Edward 

HUQHES. 

Miss or Mrs.P With ninstrations by 

S. L. FXLDEs and Henry Woods. 
The New Magdaleii. Illustrated by 

G. Du Mauribr and C. S. Rands. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 

G. £>u Maurier and J. Mahonby. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 

by S. L. FiLDBs and Sydney Hall. 

The Two Destinies. 
. The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 8s. 6d. 

"I. Say No." Three Vols., crown Svo, 

Colman's Humorous Wor^ks: 

" Broad Grins,'' " My Nightgown and 
Slippers," and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of George Col- 
man. With Life by G. B. Buckstone, 
and Frontispiece by Hogarth. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Convalescent Cookery : A 

Family Handbook. By Catherinb 
Ryan. Crown Svo, l8. ; cloth, 18. 6d. 

Conway (Moncure D.), Works 

by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols.« royal 8to, with 65 lUosts., 28i. 



Conway's (M. D.) Works, continued — 
A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 

bv W. J. Hennbssy. Square Svo, 

Cloth extra, 68. 
The Wandering Jew. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 68. 

Thomas Carlyle : Letters and Re- 
collections. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Cook (Dutton), Works by : 

Hours with the Players. With a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. New and 
Cheaper Edit., cr. Svo, cloth extra.Gs. 

Nights at the Play : A View of the 

' £nglish Stage. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Leo: A Novel. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 28. 

Paul Foster's Daughter. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28.; crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Cooper. — Heart Salvage, by 

Sea and Land. Stories by Mrs. 
Cooper (Katharine Saunders). 
Three Vols., crown Svo. 

Copyright. — A Handbook of 

English and Foreign Copyright hi 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
Sidney Jbrrold, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Cornwall. — Popular Romances 

of the West of England; or, The 

Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illnstrations by 
George Cruiksramk. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Creasy. — Memoirs of Eminent 

Etonians : with Notices of the Early 
History of Eton College. By Sir 
Edward Creasy, Author of " The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, 78. 6d. 

Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanaclc. Complete in 
Two Series : The First from 1833 
to 1S43 ; the Second from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of Thackeray, Hood, May- 
hew, A1.BBRT Smith, A'Beckbtt, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 3,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
Cruikshank, Hinb, Landblls, &c. 
Crown Svo. cloth gilt, two ysry thick 
volumes, 7b. 6d. each. 
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Cruiksnank (G.)i contmued— 
The Life of Geoi^e Crulkshank. By 
Blamchard Jerrold, Author of 
"The Life of Napoleon III.," &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a venr carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6a. 

Robinson Cruaoe. A beautiful re- 
production of Major's Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates 
by George Cruikshank, choicely 

?rinted. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
S. 6d. A few Large-Paper copies, 
ftrinted on hand-made paper, with 
ndia proofs of the Illustrations, 368. 

Cussans.— Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By John £. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Cyples. — Hearts of Gold: A 

Novel. By William Cyples. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Daniel. — Merrie England In 

tho Olden Time. By George Daniel. 
With Illustrations by Robt. Cruik- 
shank. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Daudet.— Port Salvation; or, 

The Evangelist. Bv Alphonsb 
Daudbt. Translated by C. Harry 
Meltzer. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. 

Davenant. — What shall my 

Son beP Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Francis Davenant, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Davles (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 

One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 
Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Aide to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 28. ; 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Davles' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS. J for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two VoIs.| 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 128. 



De Malstre A Journey Round 

My Room. By Xavier de Maistre. 
Translated by Henry Attwell. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

De Mllle.— A Castle In Spain. 

A Novel. By James Db Mills. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 

Our Lady of Tears. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

Circle's Lovers. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Dickens fCharles), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sketches by Box. l Nicholas Nlckl«by. 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
(Mayfair Library,) Post 8vo, cloth 
mp, 28. 6d. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by Richard Herne Shep- 
herd. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

About England with Dickens. By 
Alfred kiihier. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. Vandbrhoof, Alfred 
RiMiiER. and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 108. 6d. 

Dictionaries : 

A Dictionary of Miraoles : Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. B. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.; hl-bound, 98. 

The Reader's Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, .Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. £. C. Brewer. 
LL.D. Fourth Edition, revised 
throughout, with a New Appendix, 
contaming a Complete English Bib- 
liography. Crown 8 vo, 1,400 pages, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Handbook," sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. E. C. 
Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 

Familiar Allusions: A Handbook 
of Miscellaneous Information; in- 
cluding the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, 
and the like. By Wm. A: Wheeler 
and Charles G. Wheeler. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d« 
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Dictionaries, continued— 

Short Sayings of Great Men. With 
Historical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Samuel A. Bent, M.A. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Gaide to the Plays, 
Playwrights,Player8, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport Adams. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 128. 6d. [In preparation. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. By Frances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out* 
of-the-Way Matters. By Euezbr 
Edwards. New and Cheaper Issue. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex^ 78. 6d. ; hf.-bd., 98. 

Diderot.— The Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderofs "Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comidien," by Walter Herries 
Pollock. With a Preface by Henry 
Irving. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 48. 6d. 

Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 

and Frolics. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. 6d. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrl- 

cltles. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Doran. — Memories of our 

Great Towns ; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Ed., cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Adams. (Uniform with Brewer's 
" Reader's Handbook.") Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 128. 6d. [In preparation. 

Dramatiste, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 

cl. ex.. Vignette Portraits, 68. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes 
Critical and Exi>lanatorv, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wm, Gifford. 
Edit by Col. Cunningham. 3 Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
1Vanslations,with IntroductoryEssay 
by A. C.Swinburne; Vol.III.,Trans> 
latioos of the Iliad and Odyssey.^ 



Dramatists, The Old, continued^' 
Marlowe's Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunning- 
ham. One Vol. 
Masslnger's Plays. From the Text of 
William Gifford. Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Dyer. — The Folk -Lore of 

Plants. By T. F. Thisblton Dver, 
M.A., &c. Crown 8vc^ cloth extra, 
78. 6d. [In preparation. 

Early English Poets. Edited, 

with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 68. per Volume. 

Fletcher's (Qlles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davles' (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrlok's (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three vols. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetic al Works. Three Vols. 

Herbert (Lord) of Cherbury's Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
Churton Coluns. Crown 8vo, 
parchment, 88. 

Edwarde8(Mrs.A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Archie Lovell. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 
28. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Eggleston.— Roxy: ANovel. By 

Edward Eggleston. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28. ; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

Emanuel. — On Diamonds and 

Precious stones: their Historv, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6b. 

Englishman's House, The: A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
foil Estimates of Cost, Quantities, ftc. 
By C J. Richardson. Third Edition. 
Nearly 600 Illusts. Cr.8vo,cl. ex. ,78.81. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.8.A.), 

Works by: 

stories fhom the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

The Llfs and Times of Princa 
Charles Stuart, Cotmt of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown m, 
doth extrfta 7b. 6i1, 
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Eyes, The How to Use our 

Eyes, and How to Preserve Them. By 
John Browning, F.R.A.S., &c. With 
52 Illustrations, Is.; cloth, iB. 6d. 

Falrholt.— Tobacco : Its His- 
tory and Associations; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of zoo Illustra- 
tions by the Author. Cr. 8vo. cl.ex., 68. 

Familiar Allusions: A Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Information: 
including the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. By William A. Wheeler, 
Author of " Noted Names of Fiction ; *» 
and Charles G. Wheeler. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by : 

The Chemical History of a Candle : 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Roval Institution. 
Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 48. 6d. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William Crookes, F.CS. 
Post 8vo^ cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations. 4a . 6d. 

Far re r. — Military Manners 

and Customs. By J. A. Farrer, 
Author of "Primitive Manners ana 
Customs," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
63. [In preparation. 

Fln-Bec. — The Cupboard 

Papers : Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bbc. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 

The Recreations of a Literary Man ; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's 
Working Life. Cr.Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of Charles Lamb. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second IVIrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-flve Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 



Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 

plete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 68. 

Fonblanque Filthy Lucre : A 

Novel. By Albany db Fonblanque. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Franclllon (R. E.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 
Olympia. | Queen Cophetua 
One by One. 

Esther's Glove. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover, 18. 
A Real Queen. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra. 38. Sd. 



French Literature, History of. 

By Hbnry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 

Frere.-— Pandurang Hari ; or, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 

by Sir H. Bartlb Frbrb, GX^.S.L, &c. 

• Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Friswell — Oneof Two: ANovel. 

By Hain Friswbll. Post 8vo, illus- 
_ trated boar ds, 28. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Ceiebritiea 
The Lives of the Cor\lurers. 
The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 

Fry.— Royal Guide to the Lon- 
don Charities, 1884-5. ByHBRBBRT 
Fry Showing their Name, Date of 
Foundation, Objects, Income, OfBcials, 
&c. Published Annually. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 18. 6d. * 

Gardening Books: 

A Year's Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame-Garden. 
By Gborgb Glbnnt. Post 8vo. Is. : 
cloth, 18. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Ton Tbrrold. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Tank 
Jbrrold. Illust. Post8vo,cl. Ip.,2s.6d. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. 8vo, illus- 
trated cover, 18.; cloth limp, l8. 6d. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F,G, Heath. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 66, • gilt edges, $8. 
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Garrett.— The Capel Girls : A 

Novel. By Edward Garrett. PoSt 
8vo,illust.bds., 88. ; cr.Svo, cl;ex;,98.6d. 

Gentleman'8 Magazine (The) 

for 1885. One Shilling Monthly. A 
New Serial Story, entitled "The 
Unfopeseen/' by AUcfc O'Hanlon, 
begins in the January Number 
"Science Notes,'' by W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.R.A.S., and "Table 
Talk," by Sylvanus Urban, are also 
continued monthly. 
%• Now ready, the Volume for July to 

December, 2884, cloth extra^ price 88.6(1. ; 

Casfsfor bindingt 28. each.- 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by John Ruskin. 
With 23 Illustrations on Steel by 
George Cruikshank. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68, 6d. ; gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

Gibbon (Charles), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vO, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Robin Qpay. 
Fop Lack of Gold. 
What will the 

Wopid SayP 
In Honoup Bound. 
In Love and Wap. 
Tor the King. 



Queen of the 

Meadow. 
I n Past u pes G peen 
Bpaes of Yappow. 
The Flowepof the 

Fopest. [lem. 
A Heapt's Ppob- 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
The Dead Hea pt. . 

Crown 8vb, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degpee. 
Fancy Fpee. 
Loving a Ppeam. 

By Mead and StPeam. Three Vols., 

crown 8vo. 
Found Out. Tliree Vols., crown 

8vo. IShortly. 

Gilbert (William), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dp. Austin's Guests. 
The V/lzapd of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costepmohgep. 

Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 

by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 28. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains — The 
Wicked World— Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — £nga.ged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l Druce— Tom Cobb — 
H.M.S. Pinafore — ^The Sorcerer->The 
Pirates of Penzance. . 



(jlenny.— A Year's Work In 

Gapden and Gpeenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By George 
GlenNy. Post 8vo, la*; cloth, 18. 6d. 

Godwin.— Lives of the Necro- 

manceps. By William Godwin. 
Post Bvo, cloth limp, 28. 

Golden Library, The: 

Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 2b. per volume. 
Bayapd Taylop-s Divepslons of f Jie 
Echo Club. 

Bennett's (Dp. W. C.) Ballad HIstopy 
of England. 

Bennett's (Dp.) Songs fop Sallops. 

Bypon's Don Juan. 

Godwin's (Wiitiam) Lives of the 

Necpomanoeps. 
Holmes's Autocpat of the Bpeak- 

fast Table. With an Introduction 

by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Rpofessop at the Bpeak- 
fast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Ipvlng's (Washington) Tales of a 

Tpavellep. 
Ipvlng's (Washington) Tales of the 

Alhambpa. 

Jesse's (Edwapd) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Countpy Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both Series 
Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollier. 

Mallopy's (Sip Thomas) Mopt 
d'ApthuP: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERiE Ranking. 

Pascal's Ppovlnclal Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes,byT.M'CRiE,D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Wopks. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by Sainte-Beuve. 

St. Pleppe's Paul and Vipglnia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. £. Clarke. 

Shelley's Eaply Poems, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by Lbioh Hunt. 

Shelley's Latep Poems: Laon and 

Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, th« 
Shelley Pkpeps, &c. 
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GOLDBN LXBKARY, TRB, COHttHUed — 

Shellay'8 Pi*o8e WoHcs, including A 

Refutation of Deism, zastrozzi, St. 

Irvyne, &c. 
White's Natural History of Sal- 

borne. Edited, with Additions, by 

Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, 

The : An Encyclofaoia of Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited bv 
Theooorb Taylor. Crown 8vo, dotn 
gilt and gilt edges, 7b. 6d. 

Gordon Cumnfiing(C. F.),Work8 
by: 

In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illus. 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d. 

In the Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

Graham. — The Professor's 

wife : A Story. By Leonard Graham. 
Fcap. Svo, picture cover, l8.; cloth 
extra, 28. 6a. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life 

of the. Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNER. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HusFFBR. With ^4;^ Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy Svo, 
cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

Greenwood (Jame8),Works by: 

The Wilds of London. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 88. 6d. 
Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 

Strange Fisn to be Found There. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Dick Temple: A Novel. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Guyot.— The Earth and Man ; 

or. Physical Geography in its relation 
to the History of Mankind. By 
Arnold Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray; 
Z2 Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 48. 6d. 

Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
PiNCUs. Crown Svo, l8.; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poems by: 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 88, 



Hake's (Dr. T. G.) Poems, continued'-^ 
New Symbols. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, Q»^ 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown Svo,. 

cloth extra, 68. 
The Serpent Play. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, w. • 

Hall.— Sketches of Irish Cha* 

racter. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. Withi 
numerous illustrations on Steel and* 
Wood by Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey„ 
and G. Cruikshank. Medium Svo,. 
cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 

Hall Calne.— The Shadow of a. 

Crime: A Novel. By Hall Cainb*. 
3 vols., crown Svo. [^Immediately , ^ 

Halllday.— Every-day Papers.. 

By Andrew Halliday. Post 8vo,. 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 

of. With over xoo Facsimiles and Ex* 

Slanatory Text. By Don Felix db 
ALAMANCA. PoSt SvO, cl. IJmp, 28. 6d. 

Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very £asyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Crbmer. With 200 
Illusts. Crown Svo, cloth extra,48. 6d . 

Hardy (Lady DufTus). — Paul 

Wynter's SacHflce: A Story. By 
Lady Duffus Hardy. Post Svo, illust. 
boards, 28. 

Hardy (Thomas). — Under the 

Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author of "Far from the Madding 
Crowd.'* Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post Svo. illustrated bds., 2a. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by : 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small Svo, illustrated 
cover, l8i ; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and Il- 
lustrations, 68. 

The Art of Decoration. Square Svo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, lOs. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 68. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy Svo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Hawels(Rev. H. R.).— American 

Humorists. Includmg Washington 
Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, Artemus 
ward,Mark Twain, and Bret Hartb. 
By the Rev. H. R. Haw8;9| M.At 
Crowft 8y«, doth ?xtra, 69, . 
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Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Garth. I Sebastian Strome. 

Elllce Quentln. I Dust. 

Prince Se.ronl's Wife. 

Mrs. Qalnsborough'8 Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover. Is. ; 
cloth extra, 28. 6d. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. each. 

Fortune's Fool. 

Beatrix Randolpli. With Illustrations 
■ by A. Fredericks. 
Miss Cadogna. ^Shortly, 

IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHY, 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel) and 

his wife. By Julian Hawthorne. 
With 6 Steel-plate Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 248. 

[Twenty-five copies of an Edition de 
LuxCf printed on the best hand-made 
paper, large Svo size, and with India 

J>roofs of the Illustrations, are reserved 
or sale in England, price tf8. per set. 
Immediate application should be made 
by anyone oesirin^ a cop^ of this 
special and very limited Edition .] 

Hays Women of the Day : A 

Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 58. 

Heath (F. G.). — IVIy Garden 

wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis George Heath, Author of 
" The Fern World,*' &c. Crown Svo, 
cl.ex., 68. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Wori<8 by : 

Animals and their Masters. Post 

Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
Social Pressure. Post Svo, cloth limp, 

28. 6d. 
Ivan de BIron : A Novel. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post Svo, illns- 

trated boards, 28. 

Heptaiogia (The); or. The 

Seven against Sense. A Cap with 
Seven Bells. Cr. S vo, clot h extra, 6^. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord 

Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 
Crown Svo, bou nd in parchment, 88. 

hf errlck's (Robert) Hesperldcs, 

Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems'.' With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
5^, Three Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 18f. 



Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 

Ernst von), Works by : 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

The New South-West : Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 
148. [In preparation, 

Hindley (Charles), Worlcs by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Ss^lnga : In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Cofiee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. 

The Lifeand Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. 

Hoey.— The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. With X2 Illus- 
trations by P. MacNab. Three Vols., 
crown Svo. 

Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by : 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post Svo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d. ; another Edition in smaller 
hrpe, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sala. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table ; with the Story of Iris. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Holmes. — The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gordon Holmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Ilius- 
trations. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah's Arkasological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and £. C. Barnes. Square 
crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 68. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. PostSyo, 
' illustrated boardsVSs. 
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Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu- 

morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
lUusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 7b. 6d. 

Hooper. — The House of Raby : 

A Novel. By Mrs. Gborgb Hoopsr. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boar ds, 28. 

Home Orion : An Epic Poem, 

in Three Books. By Richard Hen- 
gist HoRMB. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
mers. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
c loth extra, 78. 

HowelL—Confliots of Capital 
and Labour, Historically and Eco- 
nomically considered t Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Political, Social, Economical, 
and Industrial Aspects. By George 
Howell. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hugo. — The Hunchback of 

Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Hunt.— Essays by Leigh Hunt. 

A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Edmund Oluer. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Thornlcpcft's Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

Ingelow— Fated to be Free : A 

Novel. By Jean Ingslow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited by A. Perce- 
VA L Graves. Post 8vo, cl. lim p, 28. 6d. 

Irving (Washlngton),Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. each. 
Tales of a Traveller. 
Tales of the Alhambra. 

Janvier. — Practical Keramics 

for students. By Catherine A. 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Each 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 89. 6d. ; or post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Dark Colleen. 

The Queen of Connaught. 



JefTerles (Richard), Works by: 

Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

The Life of the Fields. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extr a, 68. 

Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 

Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph- Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, c loth extra , 6b. 

Jennings (Hargrave). — The 

Roslcruolans : Their Rites and Mys- 
teries. With Chapters on the Ancient 
Fire and Serpent Worshippers. By 
Harqravb Jennings. Witn rive full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illus- 
trations. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. ^ 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by : 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Toil Jerrold. Fcap. 8vo, illus- 
trated cover, Is. ; cloth hmp, l8. 6d. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
Jerrold. lUust. Post 8vo,cl.lp.,28.6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Toil Jerrold. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d . 

Jesse. — Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Edward 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 

FInger-RIng Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
200 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7b. 6d. 

Credulities, Past and Present; in« 
eluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eg^s, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Crowns and Coronations : A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. With One Hundred lUus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With 

Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir bv William 
GiFPORD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
ningham. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 188. ; or separately, 6 8. each. 

Josephus,TheCompleteWorks 

of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both " The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 
Two Vgls,, 8vo, with 52 lUustratioiLQ 
sind' Maps, cloth eitra, gilt, }^ 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Kavanagh.>.The Pearl Foun- 
tain, and otiver Fairy Stories. By 
Bridget and Julia Kavamagh. Witn 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 6b. 

Kempt.— -Pencil and Palette: 

Chapters on Art and Artists. By Robert 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Kingsley (Henry), Novels by : 

Each crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; 
or post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Oaketiott Castle, j Number Seventeen 

knight.— The Patient'a Vade 

Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By William 
Knight, M.R.C.S., and Edward 
Knight, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, Is.; 
cloth, Is. Gd. . 

Lamb(Ghaple8): 

A/lary arid Charles Lamb: Their 
PoemSj Letters, and Remains. With 
Reminiscences and Notes by W. 
Carsw HA2LITT. With Hancock's 
Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles 
of the Title-pages oi the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's 
Works, and numerous Illustration^. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto un^ubli&hed. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Shepherd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the " Essay on 
Roast Pig." Cr. 8 vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

The Essays of Ella. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 

Poetry for Children, and Prinoa 
Dorus. By Charles Lamb. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 50. 

^Ittle Essays : Sketches and Charao* 
ters. By Charles Lamb. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
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GERALD. Post 8to, cloth limp, Ss. 6d. 

I . ^. -■--■■ - — - ■ - ^ 

(.ane's Arabian Nights, &c.: 

The Thousand and One Nights: 
commonly called, in England, " Thb 
Arabian Nights' . Entertain- 
ments." A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
Edward William Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Orl^nal Designs by 
Wm. Harvet. a New Edition, from 
a Copv annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Edward 
Stanley Poole, with a Preface by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. Three Vols., 
dem^ 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 



Lane's Arabian Nights, continued^ 

Arabian Society In the Middle Ages: 
Studies from "The Thousand and 
One Nights." By Edward William 
Lane, Author of "The Modem 
Egyptians," &c. Edited bv Stanley 
Lans-Poolb. Cr.8vo,clotn extra, 68. 

Lares and Penates; or, The 

Background of Life. By Florencb 
Caddy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Larwood (Jacob), Worl<8 by : 

The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Clerical Aneodotes. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, as. GO. 

Forenslo Anecdotes Post 8to, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. ' 

Theatrical Anecdoted. Post 8vo, doth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Leigh (Henry S.), Works by : 

Carols of Cockayne. With numerous 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 
28. 6d. 

Jeux d'Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S. Leigh. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Life in London ; or. The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruie- 
shank's Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
78. 6d. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Wori<s by ; 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 9g. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 

The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves : Essays on Women. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundaa. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Lovel" 
lone. 

Locks and Keys.--Oii the De- 

velopment and Distribution of Primi- 
tive Locks and Keys. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 4to, half Roz- 
burghe, 168. 
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Longfellow : 

bongfellow's Complete Prose Works. 
Including "Outre Mer," "Hyper- 
ion," " Kavanagh." " The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe/' and " Driftwood." 
With Pcnrtrait and Illustrations by 
Valbntinb Bromlby. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. Care- 
fully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. Czowa 
8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 

Dietetic, and General Guide in 
Health and Disease. By N. £. 
Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 28; 
cloth li m p, 2g. 6 d. [ Shortly , 

Lucy.— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 

By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. extra, 3s. 6d.; postSvo, illust bds.,2a. 

Luslad (Tlie) ' of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Robert Ffrbnch Duff. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cl oth boards, 188. 

McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Wopi<8 

by: 
A History of Oui* Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of z88o. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each. — ^Also a Popular Edition, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 

A Short HIetory of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each. [Vol. I. ftow ready. 

Crown 8vO| cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

' My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

LInley Rochford 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The C omet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3b. 6d. 

McCarthy (Justin H., IVI.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 

from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8vo, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

England under Gladstone. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 



IVlaoDonaid (George, LL.D.), 

Works by : 

The Princess and Curdle. With ix 
Illustrations by James Allen. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Guttapercha Willie^ the Working 
Genius. With 9 Illustrations by 
Arthur Huohbs. Square 8to, cloth ) 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With a Fron- i 

tispiece by J. E. Millais. Crown \ 

8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; ];x»t 8vo, < 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Thomas WIngfold, Curate. With a 
Frontispiece bv C. J. StaniLand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. Sd. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

I^acdonell.— Qualcep Cousins: 

A Novel. Bt Agnes Macdonell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Macgpegop. — Pastimes and 

Players. Notes on Popular Games. 
By Robert Macgregor. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Macilse Portpait-Galiepy (The) 

of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs— Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal — ^illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
William Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), WopIcs by : 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 6a. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illustrations by Thomas R« 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 

108. id. 

Through Normandy. With 90 Illus- 
trations by T.R. Macquoid. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

About Yorkshire With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid, Engraved 
by Swain. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
108. 6d. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 

■ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Lost Rose, and other Stories. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2b. 
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Mackay.— Interludes and Un- 
dertones : or, Music at Twilight. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 

_ clot h extra. 6b. 

Magio Lantern (The), and its 

Management: including Full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limeli|^t, making Oxygen Gas, and 

?repanng Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
Ibfworth. With lo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, iB. ; cloth, la. 6d. 



Magioian'8 Own Book (The): 

Performances with Cups and Balis. 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crbmer. Withaoo Illustrations. 
Crown 8to, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

Maglo No Mystery : Tricks \vith 

Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Seo-et Writing ; Training of Perform- 
ing Animals, ftc With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4b. 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Orig^al in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
S feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 68. 

Mallock (W. H.), Works by : 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
smd Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2b. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 28. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or. Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2b. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parch- 
ment, 8b. 

Is Life wopth Living P Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthup : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. Montoomerib Ramximo. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Marlowe's Works. Including 

bis Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunninq- 
_ nAV. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 

Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; or, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. 
Open ! Sesame ! 
Written In Fire. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. each* 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 



Masterman.— Half a Dozen 

Daughters: A Novel. By J. Master- 
MA N. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 28. 

Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. 

An Idle Excur8lon,and other Sketches. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or. The New 
Pilgrim's Progress : Being some Ac* 
count of the Steamship " Quaker 
City's" Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7b. 6d. Qheap Edition (under 
the title of" Mark Twain's Plbasukb 
Trip "), post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. ; 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2b. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, clotn extra, 78. 6d. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 

Finn. With 274 Illustrations by 

E. W. Kemble. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 78. GA. 

Masslnge'r's Plays. From the 

Text of William Gifford. Edited 
bv Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, 
clo t h extra, 68 . 

May hew. — London Characters 

and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry Mathew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3b. 6d. ■ 

Mayfair Library, The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per Volume. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 

Xavier db Maistrs. Translated 

by Hbnry Attwbll. 
Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W. 

Davenport Adams. 
Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 

W. Davenport Adams. 
The Agony Column of "The Times," 

from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by Alice Clay. 
Balzac's "Comedle Humalne" and 

its Author. With Translations by 

H. H. Walker. 
Melancholy Anatomised : A Popular 

Abridgment of " Barton's Anatomy 

of Melancholy." 
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MAYrxin. Library, continued-^ 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
Brxllat-Savarin. 

Ths Speeches of Charles Dickens. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dobsom. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

DOBSON. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fim-Bbc. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbrrt. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity— The Princess— 
The Palace of Tmth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
Second Series. Containing : Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— DanU Dnice— Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collected and Edited by A. Pbrcetal 
Graves. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
Arthur Helps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 

Curioeitiee of Criticism. By Henry 
J. Jennings. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Il- 
lustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 
Kempt. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Chas. Lamb. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. 

Cleplcal Anecdotes. By Jacob Lar- 
wood. 

Forensic Anecdotes: or. Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacob Larwood. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 
Larwood. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry S. 
Leigh. 

Jeux d'Esprlt. Edited by Henry S. 
Leigh. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselvee: Essays on Women. By 
£. Lynn Linton. 

Pastimes and Players. By Robert 
Macgregor. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. Mallock. 

The New Republic. By W. H. Mal- 
lock. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H.Cholmondb- 
lsy-Pemnell. 



Mayfair Library, etmHnued^ 

PegCMUs Re-Saddled. Bv H. Chol- 
mondbley-Pbnnell. Illustrated by 
George Du Mauribr. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 
Cholmondeley-Pbnn ell. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 

H. A. Page. 
Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh 

Rowley. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don Felix db Salamanca, 

By Stream and Sea. By William 
Senior. 

Old Stories Retold. By Walter 
Thornbury. 

Leavee from a Naturalist's Note- 
Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Medicine, Family.— One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. £. Davies, 
L.RC.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, Is.; cl., Is. 6d. 

Merry Circle (The) : A Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amuse- 
ments. By Clara Bellew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

Mexican Mustang (On a). 

Throngh Texas, from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande. A New Book of Ameri- 
can Humour. By Alex. E. Sweet and 
J. Armoy Knox, Editors of " Texas 
Siftings." 265 lUnsts. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 

Touch and Go. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 38.6d.; postSvo, illust. bds., 28. 

M r. Dori i I Ion. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

Miller. — Physiology for the 

Young: or. The House of Life : Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick Miller. Small 8vo, cloth 
lim p, 28. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management of 
the Skin ; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. Small 8vo, 
l8. ; cloth extra, 18. 6d. 

The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 
Small 8vo, Is. ; cloth extra. Is. 6d. 

The Lawe of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo 
18. ; cloth extra, la. 6d 
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BOOKS PUBLlSHEt) BY 



MonoriefT. — The Abdication ; 

or. Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 
With Seven Etchings by John Pettie, 
R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. 
MacWhirter, A.R.A.. Colin Hunter, 
R. Macbeth, and Tom Graham. Large 
4to, bound in buckram, 21s. 

Murray (D. Chri8tle][, Novels 

by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 38. Bd. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life's Atonement. 

A Model Father. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals <St Fire. 

By the Ga te of the Sea. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
Val Strange: A Story of the Primrose 

Way. 
Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. ZShor tly, 

North Italian Foll<. By Mrs. 
CoMYNS Carr. must, by Randolph 
Caldecott. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. ; 

Number Nip (Stories about), 

the Spirit of the Giant Mountains. 

Retold for Children by Walter 

Grahams. With Illustrations by J. 

Moyr Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 

_to^ ■_ ^ . 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's 

Guide in Health and Disease. By N. 
E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Oliphant. — Whiteladies : A 

Novel. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins and Henrv Woods. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. ed.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

6 Connor. — Lord Beaconsfleld 

A Biography. ByT. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfleld. Ciown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d.^^ 

OReilly.— Phoebe's Fortunes : 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Postjyojillu^trated^oards, 2s. 

b'Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 

by: , . 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 

extra, 78. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, lOs. 6d. 



City 



Oulda, Novels by. Ci-own 8vo, 

cloth extra, 6s. each ; plost 8vo. illus- 
trated' boards, 28. each. 

Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Castle- 
malne's Cage. 

Idalla. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 
TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 



ADogof Ftandera 

Pasoarel. 

SIgna. 

In a Winter 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

PIplstrello. 

A Village 

mune. 
Bimbl. 
in Maremma 



Com- 



Wanda: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 68. 
Frescoes : Dramatic Sketches. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 58. 
BImbI: Presentation Edition. Sq. 

8vo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges, 

78. 6d. 
Princess Napraxine. New and 

Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 68^ [Shortly, 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. Selected 
from the Works of Ouida by F. 
Sydney Morris. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. .^_^_____ 

Page (H. A.), Works by : 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims : A Study. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
m a Tale. By the late J. H. Alex- 
ander, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pagb. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 68. 



Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crie, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Patient's (The) Vade Mecum : 

How to get most Benefit from Medi- 
cal Advice. By William Knight, 
M.R.C.S., and Edward Knight, 
L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo. Is.; cloth. Is. 6d . 

Paul Ferroll : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Paul Ferroll : A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroit Killed his Wife. 

Paul.— Gentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Agnes Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Helen Patersoh. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d, ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illastrated boards^ 28. each. 

Lost Sir MaMlngberd. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. | Fallen Fortunsa. 

What He Cost Her. 

Less Blaok than we're Painted. 

By Proxy. 1 High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. | Carlyon's Yecu*. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

For Cash Only | From Exile. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.each. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Ben ti nek's Tutor. 

Murphy's M|ftster. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

The Ciyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace 

The Foster Brothers. | Found Dead. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Kit: A Memory. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, Ss. 6d. 

The Canon's Ward. With a Steel- 
plate Portrait of the Author. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

In Peril and Privation: A Book for 
Boys. With numerous Illnstra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 
[In prtparation. 

Penneil (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: Post Svo, cloth limp, 

28. 6d. eacn. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Social, Selected and Edited by H. 

C. Pbnnell. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 
page lUusts. by G. Du Maurier. 

Phelps.—Beyond the Gates. 

By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Author of •' The Gates Ajar." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d. 



Plrkls.— Trooping with Crows : 

A Story. By Catherine Pirkis. Fcap* 
Svo, picture cover, l8. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by: 

The CyoiopsBdia of Costume ; or, 
A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Ec- 
clesiastical, Civil, and Military — from 
the Earliest Period in England to the 
Reign of George the Third. Includ- 
ing Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a 
General History of the Costumes of 
the Principal Countries of Europe. 
Two Vols., demy 4to, half morocco 
profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Woodcuts. 
£7 78. The Vols, mav also be baa 
separately (each complete in itself) 
at £8 188. 6d. each : Vol. I. Thb 
Dictionary. Vol. II. A Gbnbraii 
History op Costume in Europe. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, Her- 
aldry Founded ujpon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and aoo Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 187^. 
Edited, with an Introdnction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarnbss. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Play-time: Sayings and Doings 
of Baby-land. By Edward Stanpord. 
Large 4to, handsomely printed in 
Colours, 88. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious 

Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langhornb. Two Vols., 
Svo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 108. 8d« 

Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edoar Allan Fob. With 
an Introductory Essay by Charles 
Baudelaire, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown Svo, cl. extra, 78. 8d« 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. and 
other Stories. Post Svo, ill ust.bds.,28. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post Svo, cl. limp, 28. 

Power.— Phllistia: A Novel. By 
Cecil Powbb. Three Vols., crown 
Svo. 

Price (E. C), Novels by: 

Valentlna : A Sketch. With a Fron- 
tispiece by Hal Ludlow. Cr. Svo, 
cL ex., 88. pd.; post Svo,illust. bds., 28. 

The Foreigners. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., 88.8d« 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Gerald. Three Vols., crown 8y9» 
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Prootop (Richd. A.), Works by ; 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illnsts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6cL 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 61. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Rough Wa^s made Smooth: A 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,6l. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series 
of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Tune with the 
Infinities Around us. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Saturn and Its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 108. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid : Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
lUusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, la. 6d. 

Pyrotechnl8t'8Treasury(The); 

or. Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
Bv Thomas Kentish. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 48. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. Faithfully 

Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustavb 
DorA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Rambosson Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Rambosson, Laureate 
of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated bv C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 
and a beautifully executed Chart of 
Spectra, 78. 6d . 

Reader's Handbook (The) of 

Allusions, Referenoes, Plots, and 
stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fourth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containmg a 
Complete English Bibliography. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Richardson. — A Ministry of 

Health, and other Papers. By Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson, M.I).| &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, §■. 



Reade (Charles, D.C.L.), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, illust., bds., 28. each ; 
or cr. 8vo, cl. ex., illust.88. 6d. each. 
Peg Wofflngton. Illustrated by S. L. 
I*ILDBS, /LR.A. 

Christie Johnstone. lUostrated by 
William Small. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. Il- 
lustrated by G. J. Pinwell. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by Helen 
Paterson. 

The Autobiography of a Thief ; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 

Love me Little^ Love me Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A., and C. Keens. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by Charles Keene. 

Hard Cash. lUost. by P. W. Lawson. 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fildes, A.R.A., and WM. Small. 

Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 

Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 
trated by Robert Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Edw. Hughes and A. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S. L. Fildes, A.R.A. , 
C. Grbbn, and H Woods, A.RA. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
Crauford. 

A Woman-Hater. Illustrated by 
Thos. Couldery. 

Readlana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 
of Charles Reade. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

SIngleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. MacNab. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. Abbey, 
Percy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. 

The J i It, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by Joseph Nash. 

RIddeli (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prinoe of Wales's Garden Party. 



Weird Stories, 
extra, 88. 6d. 



Crown 8vo, cloth 



Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 

50 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, lOs 6d. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 

50 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, lOs Gd. 
About England wifh Dickens. With 

58IIlusts.by/VLFRBDR{i^UEBandC. A. 

Vanderhoof. Sq. 8'vD, Ql,gilt, 10s.6<L 
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Robinson (F. W.), Novels by : 

Women are Strange. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 

Robinson (Phii), Worlds by: 

The Poets' Birds. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

The Poets' Beasts. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. ^In preparation, 

I Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 

reprodaction of Major's Edition, with 
3^ Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates by 
GrBORGB Cruikshank, choicel V printea. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra^ 78. 60. A few 
Large* Paper copies, pnnted on hand- 
■ made paper, with India proofs of the 
Illustrations, price S6s. 

Rochefoucauid's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saints- 
Bbuvb. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, Tlie ; or, 

A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 68. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugli), Worlds by: 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Punlana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Punlana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Russell (WTclarky, Worl<s by : 

Round the Galley-Fire. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head : A Collection 
of Yarns and Sea Descriptions. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saia.— Gaslight and Daylight. 
By George Augustus Sala. Post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Sanson. — Seven Generations 

of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (168S tor 1847). Edited 
byHENRvSANSON. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s.6d. 

Saunders (John), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Ll.on In the Path. 
The TWO Dreamers. 



Saunders (Katharine), Novels 

by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon's Rock. 
The Hig h Mills. 

Heart Salvage, by Sea and Land. 
Three Vols., crown Svo. 

Science Gossip : An Illustrated 

Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
Taylor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 
68. per year, post free. Each Number 
contains a Coloured Plate and numer- 
ous Woodcuts. Vols. I . to XIV. m»y 
be had at 78. 6d. each ; and Vols. XV. 
to XIX. (1S33), at 68. each. Cases for 
Binding, l8. 6d. each. 

Scott's (Sir Walter) Marmion. 

An entirely New Edition of this famous 
and popular Poem, with over 100 new 
Illustrations by leading Artists. Ele- 
gantly and appropriately bound, small 
4to, cloth extra, 168. 

[The immediate success of "The 
Lady of the Lake," published in 1882, 
has encouraged Messrs. Chatto and 
WiNDus to bring out a Companion 
Edition of this not less popular and 
famous poem. Produced in the same 
form, and with the same careful and 
elaborate style of illustration, regard- 
less of cost, Mr. Anthony's skilful 
supervision is sufficient guarantee that 
the work is elegant and tasteful as well 
as correct.] 

"Secret Out" Series, TKie: 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, profusely Illus- 
trated, 48. 6d. eacn. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or "White 
Magic." By W. H. Cremer. 300 
Engravings. 

The Pyrotechnist's Treasury; or. 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Thomas Kentish. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games,Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades. B^ Frank Bells w. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

HankyPanky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited bjr W. U. 
Crsiier. With aoo Illustrations. 
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" Sbcrbt Out " Series, continued^ 

The Merry Circle : A Book of New 
Intellectual Gaines and Amusements. 
By Clara Bsllew. With many 
Illustrations. 

Magician's Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and BaUs, Eggs, Hats. 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MBR. floo Illustrations. 

Mai^c No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards^ Dice, Balls^ &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per- 
forming Animals, &c. with Co- 
loured Frontispiece and many lUus- 

- trations. 

Senior (William), Works by : 

Travel and Trout In the Antipodes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Seven Sagas (Tlie) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoddart, 
Author of " The village Life." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Sliakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.— Mr. 

William Shakespeare's Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
accoi«dingto the true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard 
and Ed. Blount. 1623.— A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile^ by a photogra- 
phic process — ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 78. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of Droeshout's 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, bv 
J. MoYR Smith. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt. 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alfred Roffb. 
4to, half-Roxburgbe, 78. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By Alger- 
non Charles Swinburnb. Crown 
8yo, 9}q(^ extra, 80. 



Shei ley's Complete Works, in 

Four Vols., post 8vo, cloth limp, 88. ; 
or separately, 28. each. Vol. I. con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
&c.» with an Introduction by Leigh 
Hunt; Vol. II., his Later Poems, 
Laon and Cythna, &c. ; Vol. III., 
Posthumous Poems,the Shelley Papers, 
&C. : Vol. IV., his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of Deism, Zas- 
trozzi. St. Irvyne, &c. 

Slieridan : — 

Sheridan's Complete Works, with 
Life- and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with xo full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

g-aphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
RAN der Matthews. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 10 full-page Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cl. bds., 128. 6d. 

Sliort Sayings of Great Men. 

With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samuel A. Bent, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Sidney's (Sir Pliilip) Complete 

Poetical Works, including all those in 
" Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Essay on the Poetry ot 
Sidney, and Notes, by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 188. 

Signboards : Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
"HoTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 78. 8d. 

Sims (G. R.)— How tlie Poor 
Live. With 60 Illustrations by Fred. 
Barnard. Large 4to, Is. 

Sketchley. — A Match In the 

Dark. By Arthur Sketchley. Post 
8v o, illustrated boards, 28. 

STang Dictionary, The: £ty. 
mological. Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 68. 6d. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Worlds by .* 

The Prince of Argolls : A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr 
Smith. Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 
130 Illustrations, 88. 6d, 
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Smith's (J. Moyr) Works, continued— 

Tales of Old Thule. Collected and 
Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. Cr. 
8vo, cloth gift, profusely Illust., 68. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch : 
A Northern Oddity. By Evan Dal- 
DORNE. Illustrated by J. Moyr 
Smith. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

8palding.-Elizabethan Demon- 

ology: An Essay in Illustration of 
the Belief in the Existence of Devils, 
and the Powers possessed by Them. 
By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 

Speight. — The Mysteries of 

Heron O^ke. By T. W. Speight. 
With a Frontispiece by M. Ellen 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8b. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. 

Spenser for Children. By M. 

H. TowRY. With Illustrations by 
Walter J. Morgan. Crown ^to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 68. 

Staunton. — Laws and Practice 

of Chess ; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howard Staunton. 
Edited by Robert B. Wormald. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5a. 

Sterndaie.— The Afghan Knife: 

A Novel. By Robert Armitage Stern- 
dale. Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 88. 6cL; post 
8vo, iilustrated boards, 28. 

Stevenson (R.Louis), Worlds by : 

Travels with a Donkey in the 

Cevennes. Frontispiece by Walter 

Crane. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
An Inland Voyage. With Front, by 

W. Crane. Fost 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. 6a. 
VIrglnlbus Puerlsque, and other 

Papers. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
New Arabian Nights. Crown Svo, 

cl. extra, 68. ; post Svo, illust. bds., 2s. 
The Silverado Squatters. With 

Frontispiece. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 68. 
Prince Otto: A Romance. Crown 

8vo, cloth e xtra, 68. [ In preparation. 

QtTSoWn. — A Levantine Family". 

By Baylb St. John. Post Svo, illus« 
trated boar ds, Z8. 

Stoddard. -—Sunrimer Cruising 
in the South Seas. By Charles 
Warren Stoddard. Illust. by Wallis 
Mac KAY. Crown Svo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 

St. Pierre.— Paui and Virginia", 
and The Indian Cottage. By Ber- 
NARDiN St. Pierre. Edited, with Life, 
by Rev. £. Clarxb. Post Svo, cl. Ip., 28. 



Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Helen and Alice Zim- 
MBRN ; and a Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo cloth extra, Sa. 6d. 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes 

of the People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Pro- 
cessions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. With 140 Illus- 
trations. Edited by William Honb. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Suburban Homes (Tlie) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates, and 
House Accommodation. V^ithMapof 
Suburban London. Cr.Svo,cl.ex.,7s.6d. 

Swift's Choice WorJcs, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
tfnd Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of "Gulliver's 
Travels." Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d . 

Swinburne (Algernon C), 

Works by: 

The Queen Mother and Rosamond. 

Fcap. Svo, 68. 
Atalanta In Calydon. Crown Svo, 68. 
Chastelard. A Tragedy. Cr. Svo, 7s, • 
Poems and Ballads. First Series. 

Fcap. Svo, 9s. Also in crown Svo, at 

same price. 
Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Fcap. Svo, 98. Cr. Svo, same price. 
Notes on Poems and Reviews. Svo l8. 
William Bialce: A Critical Essay. 

With Facsimile Paintings. Demy 

Svo, 16s. 
Songs before Sunrise. Cr. Svo, 10s.6d. 
Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo,12s.6d. 
George Chapman : An Essay. Crown 

Svo, 7s. 
Songs of Two Nations. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Essays and Studies. Crown Svo, 12s. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr.Svo,6B. 
Note of an English Republican on 

the Muscovite Crusade. Svo, Is. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

Svo, 6s. 
A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. Svo, 88. 
Songs of the Springtides. Crown 

Svo, 68. 
Studies In Song. Crown Svo, 78. 
Mary Stuart : A Tragedy. Cr. Svo, 88. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 

Poems. Crown Svo, 9b. 
A Century of Roundels Small 4to, 

cloth extra, 88. 
A Midsummer (Holiday, and other 

Poems. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 
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8ymohd8 Wine, Women and 

Song: Mediaaval Latin Students' 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with an Essay by J. Ad- 
DiKGTON Symonds. Small 8vo, parch- 
ment, 6a. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours: 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowland- 
son's droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
HoTTBN. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, 
7a. 6d. j_ 

taine's History of Engiish 

Literature. Translated by Hbnry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 308. — Popular Edition, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15b. 

Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L8.), Worlds 

by: 

The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants : A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and loo 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them. With nu- 
merous Iljustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. [/n the press. 

Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 

of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical 

Dramas: "Clancarty/* "Jeanne 
Dare,'* "»Twixt Axe and Crown," 
"The Fool's Revenge," " Arkwright's 
Wife,'* "Anne Boleyn,'» "Plot and 
Passion." One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

*«* The Plays may also be had sepa- 
r ately, at l8. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
phical Sketch. Bt H. J. Jennings. 
with a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6b. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by William Makepeacb 
Thackeray^ depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
F rontispiece. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each 
post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cpesslda. 

Proud Malsla 

The VIolln-Playep. 



Thomas (IVI.).— A Fight for Life: 

A Novel. By W. Mov Thomas. Post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle 

of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine Illustra* 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

Thorn bury (Walter), Works by 

Haunted London. Edited by £o- 
WARD Walford, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondenoe of 
«J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished b^ his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner's Original 
Drawings. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-toid. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearlv 50 Illusts. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Torrens. — The Marquess 

Weliesley, Architect of Empire. An 
Historic Portrait. By W, M. Tor- 
RENS,M.P. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 14b . 

Trollops (Anthony), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. 

IMarion Fay. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 8A. each. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land Leaguers. 



Troliope( Frances E.),Novelsby 

Like Ships upon the Sea. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Mabel's Progress. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 3s. So. 

An ne Furness. Cr. 8to, cl. ex. , Si. 6d« 
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TpoNopeCT. A.).— Diamond Cut 

Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. Adolphus Trollope. Cr. 8vo, cf. 
ex.. 38. 6d. ; post 8vo. illust. boards. 28. 

Trowbridge.— Famell's Folly : 

A Novel. By J. T. Trowbridge. Two 
_ Vol s., crown 8vo, 128. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. eacli ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. ' 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pase. 

Saint Mungo'8 City. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Beauty and the Beast. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, 3l8. 6d. 

Tytler (C. C. Prase r.). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C. 
Fraser-Tytlbr. Cr.8vo, cl.ex., 3s. Gd. 

Van Laun.— History of French 

Literature. By Henry Van Laun. 
Complete in Three Vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. each. 

Villarl. — A Double Bond: A 

Story. By Linda Villari. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, Is. 

Walcott — Church Wori< and 

Life In English Minsters; and the 
English Student's Monasticon. By the 
Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 

Walford (Ed w., M.A.),Wori<s by : 

The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12,000 dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
OfSces tney hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-fifth Annual Edition, 
for 1885, cloth, full gilt, 508. 

The Shilling Peerage (1885). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, l8. 
Published annually. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1886). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. samo, 
cloth, l8. Published annually. 

The Shilling Knightage (1885). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of tne United Kingdom, 
short Biograpliical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 9amo« 
dcth, l8. Published annuallji 



Walford's (Edw., M.A.) Works, co».— 

The Shilling House of Commons 

(1885). Containing a List of all the 
Members of the British Parliament, 
their Town and Country Addresses, 
&c. 32mo, cloth, 18. Published 
annually. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1885). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 

• 58. Published annually. 

Haunted London. By Walter 
Thornbury. Edited by Edward 
Walford, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete 

Angler ; or. The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Lcaak Walton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique. 78. 6d. 

Wanderer's Library, The : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 

Wanderings In Patagonia; or. Life 
among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius Bbbrbohm. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frederick Boyle. 

Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. 

Merrie England In the Olden Time. 
By George Daniel. With Illustra- 
tions by RoBT. Cruikshank. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Coixjurers. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James Greenwood. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hbssb-War- 
TEGG. With 23 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
«Jacl(. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charles Hiupley. With Ulusts. 
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Wandbrsr*s Library* Thb, eontinued— 

The Genlai Showman : Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemns Ward. By E. P. 
HiKGSTON. With a Frontispiece. 

The Stopy of the London Parks. 
By Jacob Larwood. ■ With Illusts. 

London Charaoteps. By Henry May- 
hew. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners : 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family 
(1688 to Z847). Edited by Henry 
Sanson. 

Summer Cruising In the South 
Seas. Bv C. warren Stoddard. 
Illustrated by Wallis Mackay. 

Warner A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
Author of " My Summer in a Garden." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

— — - ' » ■ ' 

Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. An 

exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding^ Seals. 
Carefully printed on papter to imitate 
the Original, 2a in. by 14 in. Price 28. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 28. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a 
feet wide, with the Anns and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 6b. 

The Roil of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Anns emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price fis. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, 

with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
See, &c. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 18. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Westropp.— Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain : or, Histor^^ of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By HODDER M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Mar k s. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4b. 6d» 

Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and 

Art Critics. By T. A. Macnbill 
Whistler. 7th Edition, sq. 8vo, Is. 



White's Natural History of 

Selborne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp. 88. 

Williams (W. Mattleu, F.R.A.S.), 
Works by: 

Science Notes. See theGsNTLSMAK's 
Magazine. Is. Monthly. 

Science In Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6a. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crow\ 
8vo, cloth limp, with Illusts., 28. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. [In the press. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 

Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 78. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 6s. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. each. 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

_. Cavalr y Life. I Regimental Legends. 

Women of the Day : A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 58. 

Wood.— ^ablna: A Novel. By 

Lady Wood. PostSvo, illust. bds., 2b. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: 

A Dictionanr of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By Elxszbr 
Edwards. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound. 98. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by : 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A. Large post 8vo, cl. ex., 78 .Cd. 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2i. each. 

Castaway. | The Foplom Hopa 
Land at Last. 
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NOVELS BY THE 

WILKIE COLLINSES NEW NOVEL. 

"I Say No." By Wilkie Collins. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

Mrs. CASHEL HOEY'S NEW NOVEL 

The Lover's Creed. By Mrs. Cashbl 
HoEY, Author of " The Blossoming of 
an Aloe/' &c. With 12 Illustrations 
by P. MacNab. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 

SARAH TYTLER'S NEW NOVEL, 

Beauty and the Beast. By Sarah 
Tytler, Author Of " The Bride's Pass," 
"Saint Mango's City,'^ "Citoyenne 
Jacqueline," &c. Three Vols., cr. iJvo. 

NEW NOVELS BY CHAS. GIBBON, 

By Mead and Stream. By Charles 
Gibbon, Author of "Robin Gray," 
••The Golden Shaft," "Queen of the 
Meadow," &c. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 

Found Out. By Charles Gibbon. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly, 

NEW NOVEL BY CECIL POWER. 
Phiilatla. By Cecil Power. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 



BEST AUTHORS. 

ROBT. BUCHANAN'S N^W NOVEL. 

Foxglove Manor. ByRoBT. Buchanan, 
Author of "The Shadow of the Sword," 
" God and the Man," &c. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF " VALENTINA." 

Gerald. By Eleanor C. Price. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 

BASIL'S NEW NOVEL. 
"The Wearing of the Green." By 
Basil, Author of *' Love the Debt,^* 
•* A Drawn Game,** &c. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

NEW NOVEL BY J, T, TROW- 
BRIDGE. 
FarneH's Folly. Two Vols,, crown 8vo, 

128. 

HALL CAINE*S NEW NOVEL. 
The Shadow of a Crime. By Hall 
Caine. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

ilmmediaUly 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Library Editions, many lUnstrated, 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 



BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, op Widow ? 
BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vuloan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Cella'8 Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema, 
Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
The New Abelard. 
Matt. 



BY MRS. H. LOVBTT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 



New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the 
Lady. 

TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 



Miss or Mrs. P 

BY BUTTON COOK, 

Paul Foster's Daughter 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 

Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
Port Salvation. 

BY JAMES DB MILLS, 
A Castle In Spain. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, contittued-^ 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 

BY MRS. BURNETT, 
Surly Tim. 

BY MRS, LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
. The Bar Sinister. 

BY WJLKIE COLLINS. 



Miss or Mrs.P 
The New Magda- 
len. 
The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
TheTwo Dest I n ies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The FaUen Leaves. 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The Blacic Robe. 



Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 
Biacl(smlth and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY BUTTON COOK. 
Leo. I Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
SIcetches by Boz. 
The PiclcwIcIc Papers. 
Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Niddeby. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
A Point of Honour. | Archie LoveiL 
BY M. BETHAM'EDWARDS, 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Roxy. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued-^ 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lculy of Brantome. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olympla. 1 Queen Cophetua. 

One by One. 
Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERS. 
Pandurang Harl. , 

BY HAIN FRISWELL, 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT 
The Capei Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 



Queen of the Mea- 
dow. 

In Pastures Greon 

Tho Flower of the 
Forest. 

A Heart's Problem 

The Braes of Yar- 
row. 



Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the 
World SayP 

In Honour Bound. 

The Dead Heart. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, t 

BY SHAMES GREENWOOD, 
Dick Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. i Sebastian Strome 

Ellice Quentln. I Dust. 
Prince Saroni's Wife. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de Biron. 

BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued-^ 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicpoft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self -Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Oakshott Castle. { Number Seventeen 

BY E, LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundaa. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love!" 

BY HENRY W. LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyoe. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m,p. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas WIngfold, Curate. 

BY MRS, MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. I Lost Rose. 

BY W,H, MALLOCK, 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT, 



Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 



A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 
Written In Fire. 

BY J. MASTERMAN, 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dopllijon. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued-' 

BY D, CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life's Atonement. 
A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 

BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 

BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY, 
PhcBbe's Fortunes. 

BY OUID 



Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cecil Castle* 
maine. 

Tricotrln. 

Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 



TwoLIttleWooden 
, Shoes. 

SIgna. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

PIplstrelio. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbl. 

In Maremma. 



BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 

A Perfect Tree- 
sure. 

Bentlnck's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

ClyfTards of Ciyffe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

Humorous Stories 

Gwendoline's Har- 
vest. 



Like Father, Like 
Son. 

A Marine Resi- 
dence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

J$.200 Reward. 
Less Black than 

We're Painied. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Soma Private 
Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape fk*om « 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 



BY EDGAR A. POB. 
The Mystery of Maple Roget. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued^ 
BY £. C. PRICE, 
Valentlna. 

BY CHARLES READS, 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Wofflngton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Qrlfnth Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in Hie Plflioe. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me LIttie, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 
Readiana. 

BY MRS. 7, H. RIDDELL* 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 

BY F. W, ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 

BY BAYLE ST, JOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion in the Path. 
Two Dreamers. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY, 
A Match in the Dark. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dylce. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON, 
New Arabian Nights. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Malsle. 

The VIolinPlAyer. 

BY IV. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued-^' 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marlon Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 

By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE 
Llice Ships upon the Sea. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. 
An Idle Excursion. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 

BY SARAH TYTLER, 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride's Pass. 

BY J. S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends 

BY LADY WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES, 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroli. 

Why Paul Ferroli Killed his Wife. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, Is. each. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret 

Hartb. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harte, 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of " That Lass o» Lowrie's.*' 

Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of 
•* That Lass o' Lowrie's." 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By t1-.3 
Author of "That Lass o' Lowrie's." 

Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. 

PiRKIS. 

The Professor's Wife. By Leonard 
Graham. 

A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 

Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 

The Garden that Paid the Ren|. 

By Tom JsRROLp. 
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